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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report,  and  the  report 
of  the  other  officials  of  the  University,  for  the  current  year. 

Since  my  last  report  your  Board  has  lost  by  death  Doctor 
Eichard  Henry  Lewis  of  Raleigh,  member  of  the  Board  and  of 
its  Executive  Committee  for  many  years,  and,  in  recognition  of 
his  fine  service  to  his  profession  and  to  the  state,  created  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  University  in  1912.  His  insight,  his  broad  and 
sympathetic  interests,  his  friendliness  and  his  wise  counsel,  have 
been  assets  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  University.  To  all  of  us 
concerned  with  University  affairs  his  death  means  the  passing 
of  a  close  friend.  We  mourn  his  loss  but  we  rejoice  in  the 
splendid  record  of  his  service. 

Matters  of  record  as  regards  the  University  faculty  follow: 
The  following  resignations  took  effect  this  fall:  M.  L.  Ferson, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law;  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of 
Journalism;  Willard  E.  Atkins,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Law;  Walter  J.  Mather ly,  Professor  of  Business 
Administration;  A.  A.  Shapiro,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish; 

F.  S.  Rowley,  Associate  Professor  of  Law;  A.  R.  Newsome, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History ;  W.  V.  Parker,  Acting  Professor 
of  Mathematics ;  S.  M.  Butt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy ; 

G.  V.  Denny,  Instructor  in  English;  A.  T.  Johnson,  Instructor 
in  English;  E.  T.  Thompson,  Instructor  in  Rural  Social  Eco- 
nomics; C.  R.  Harris,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  R.  H.  Sherrill, 
Instructor  in  Accounting ;  E.  D.  Jennings,  Instructor  in  Chemis- 
try ;  J.  V.  McCall,  Instructor  in  Spanish ;  L.  B.  Stabler,  Instruc- 
tor in  French;  F.  C.  Anscombe,  Instructor  in  History;  C.  W. 
Edwards,  Instructor  in  History;  S.  P.  Trusselle,  Instructor  in 
Music;  W.  W.  Rogers,  Instructor  in  Psychology;  J.  F.  Daugh- 
erty,  Instructor  in  Physics ;  F.  M.  Bell,  Instructor  in  Engineer- 
ing. 

The  following  are  on  leave  for  the  year :  A.  L.  Green,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Law;  J.  M.  Bell,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
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J.  F.  Royster,  Kenan  Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;1  Thorndike 
Saville,  Professor  of  Hydraulic  Engineering;  C.  D.  Snell,  Direc- 
tor of  Extension ;  F.  H.  Koch,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature.1 

The  following  have  returned  to  service  from  leave  during 
1925-1926:  E.  W.  Knight,  Professor  of  Education;  G.  M.  McKie, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking;  H.  D.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology;  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology; K.  C.  Frazer,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

The  following  have  been  added  to  the  faculty :  A.  L.  Green, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law;2  C.  T.  McCormick,  Professor  of 
Law;  G.  C.  Taylor,  Professor  of  English;  Oscar  J.  Coffin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism;  Leland  S.  Forrest,  Professor  of  Law;3 
Frank  K.  Cameron,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;3  W.  J.  McKee,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  Extension  Teaching;  R.  B.  House,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  University;  E.  J.  Woodhouse,  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  ;3  H.  G.  Baity,  Associate  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering; Malcolm  G.  Little,  Head  Extension  Teaching;  G.  T. 
Schwenning,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration; 
C.  C.  Certain,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English  in 
the  Training  School;  C.  E.  Preston,  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Training  School;2  E.  K.  Kane,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Spanish ;  H.  A.  Haring,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics;  Frank  R.  Garfield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics; H.  C.  Heffner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  F.  B. 
McCall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law;3  H.  F.  Munch,  Assistant 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Training 
School;  W.  D.  Kerr,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
French  in  the  Training  School;  J.  M.  Gwynn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Training  School;  A.  K. 
King,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  in  the 
Training  School;2  H.  T.  Shanks,  Instructor  in  History;  C.  C. 
Crittenden,  Instructor  in  History ;  N.  0.  Kennedy,  Instructor  in 
Music;  P.  W.  Wager,  Instructor  in  Rural  Social  Economics;  P. 
M.  Patterson,  Instructor  in  Botany;4  H.  G.  Pickett,  Instructor 

1  Fall  quarter  only. 

2  On  leave  till  September  1,  1927. 

3  One  year  only. 

4  Part  time. 
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in  Chemistry;  R.  W.  Bost,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  W.  C. 
Salley,  Instructor  in  Spanish;  C.  M.  Woodard,  Instructor  in 
French ;  A.  W.  Kelly,  Instructor  in  English  ;6  J.  W.  Harris,  Jr., 
Instructor  in  English;5  J.  R.  Abernethy,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics; L.  E.  Bush,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  A.  T.  Curlee, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics;  L.  L.  Garner,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics; P.  L.  Elmore,  Assistant  Director  Carolina  Playmakers; 
J.  R.  Patrick,  Instructor  in  Psychology ;  J.  A.  Padgett,  Instructor 
in  History;  J.  W.  Posey,  Instructor  in  English,  J.  M.  Foushee, 
Instructor  in  Engineering;  Hume  Bardin,  Vocational  Survey 
Assistant  to  Dean  of  Students;  S.  G.  Chappell,  Instructor  in 
Education;  W.  H.  Ring,  Instructor  in  Classics;  E.  Wind,  Instruc- 
tor in  Philosophy;  M.  L.  Jacobs,  Instructor  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Promotions  in  rank  among  the  faculty  were  made  at  com- 
mencement as  follows:  Doctor  J.  F.  Royster,  Acting  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School ;  Addison  Hibbard,  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts ;  H.  F. 
Janda,  Associate  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Highway  Engineering  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  Associate  Professors  C.  M. 
Baker,  F.  P.  Graham,  and  Addison  Hibbard  were  promoted  to 
full  professorships;  Assistant  Professors  J.  M.  Lear,  C.  P. 
Spruill,  J.  H.  Swartz,  E.  T.  Browne,  J.  B.  Linker,  E.  L.  Mackie, 
N.  B.  Adams,  E.  C.  Metzenthin,  W.  B.  Sanders,  B.  A.  Stevens, 
and  S.  G.  Sanders  were  promoted  to  associate  professorships; 
Instructors  H.  D.  Crockford,  R.  R.  Potter,  F.  P.  Brooks,  G.  R. 
MacCarthy,  and  M.  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  were  promoted  to  assistant 
professorships. 

The  following  gifts,  in  addition  to  volumes  donated  to  the 
University  Library  and  noted  elsewhere,  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year:  From  the  General  Education  Board,  $75,000  to 
apply  over  a  period  of  five  years  to  provide  in  the  Chapel  Hill 
High  School  trained  teachers  in  the  fundamental  subjects  who 
are  also  members  of  the  School  of  Education  and  an  educational 
director,  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Education ; 

8  Part  time. 

6  Resigned,  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Harris,  Jr. 
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the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  gift  being  to  provide  for  the  cor- 
relation of  the  work  of  the  high  school  with  that  of  the  School  of 
Education  in  order  to  make  possible  better  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  intending  teachers.  From  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  $50,000  to  apply  to  the  University  Press  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  From  Mr.  C.  W.  Toms,  the  George  Newby 
Toms  Scholarship  Fund  in  memory  of  his  son,  George  Newby 
Toms,  a  student  in  the  University  whose  accidental  death  oc- 
curred this  fall.  Two  scholarships  from  a  memorial  trust  fund 
established  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Rodman  in  memory  of  his  father, 
William  Blount  Rodman.  On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  Mr. 
William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1894  gave  to  the  Univer- 
sity the  sum  of  $275,000  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  an 
athletic  stadium,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  Mary  Hargrave, 
and  his  father,  William  R.  Kenan.  The  stadium  as  planned  will 
contain  24,000  seats,  and  will  be  located  in  a  natural  ravine  just 
to  the  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  campus.  Prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  construction  of  the  stadium  is  already  well 
under  way.  This  splendid  gift  relieves  the  University  of  a 
problem  that  was  weighing  so  heavily  on  it  that  an  alumni  com- 
mittee had  already,  with  your  approval,  been  formed  to  ask  for 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose.  It  is  planned  to  complete  the 
stadium  for  use  next  fall. 

II 

It  is  fitting  that  now  and  then  we  should  review  the  larger 
objectives  of  our  task  lest  in  the  pressure  of  decisions  that  must 
be  made  and  emergencies  that  must  be  met  we  lose  sight  of  the 
foundations  on  which  we  build,  and  the  ideals  to  which  we 
aspire.  I  am  therefore  venturing  for  this  year  a  report  which 
has  less  to  say  than  usual,  of  matters  of  detail,  but  which  seeks 
to  interpret  something  of  the  spirit  and  significance  of  the  state 
university  in  general,  and  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  particular. 

It  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of 
higher  education  in  America  before  the  idea  began  to  gain 
ground  that  higher  education  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
state.  The  early  development  of  colleges  in  the  colonies  was 
almost  altogether  a  matter  of  the  church.    Not  until  1779  was 
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any  institution  of  higher  education  chartered  by  its  state  as  the 
university  of  a  state.  In  that  year  began  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  was,  interesting  enough,  in  the  South  that 
the  conception  of  higher  education  as  a  function  of  the  state  first 
gathered  headway,  first  became  a  commonly  accepted  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  American  commonwealth.  A  few  decades 
saw  the  foundation  of  such  state  universities  as  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  amazing  facts  about  the  southern  state  universities  and 
the  part  they  played  in  the  antebellum  South  have,  curiously 
enough,  never  been  brought  together.  We  glimpse  it  in  the 
record  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  with 
its  contribution  of  a  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  seven  cabinet  members,  five  foreign  ministers,  nine  sena- 
tors, forty-one  members  of  Congress,  thirteen  out  of  twenty  ante- 
bellum governors  of  North  Carolina,  and  seven  governors  of 
other  states — to  say  nothing  of  a  long  list  of  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  professions  and  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  North  Carolina  and  all  over  the  South.  We  find  it  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  citizens  selected  by  the  state  of  Missouri 
to  represent  it  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  are  both  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  alumni;  or  in  such  facts  as  that  in 
1859  the  University  enrolled  456  students  from  all  over  the 
South — there  probably  were  not  in  North  America  a  half-dozen 
institutions  at  that  time  with  larger  student  bodies — that  its 
resources  were  stable  and  growing,  its  faculty  able  and  well 
trained.  In  other  southern  state  universities,  we  see  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
faculties  in  the  entire  United  States,  or  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
situation  in  the  hesitation  of  the  poet  Longfellow  whether  to 
stay  at  Harvard  or  to  accept  a  call  to  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Altogether,  when  it  comes  to  be  told,  the  success  of  the  southern 
state  universities  in  those  early  days,  and  their  influence  on 
public  and  private  life,  ought  to  form  one  of  the  most  significant 
chapters  of  southern  history. 

There  was  a  definite  philosophy  about  the  beginning  of  this 
movement.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  philosophy  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  state  through  the  development  of  the  individual ;  the 
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faith  that  the  perfection  and  growth  of  democratic  institutions 
rested  on  the  growth  of  free  individuals  in  understanding  and 
in  good  intent,  and  that  the  state,  which  must  constantly  concern 
itself  about  its  own  future,  could  find  no  assurance  of  that  future 
so  good  as  that  of  public  education.  This  dual  mission  of  higher 
education  to  the  individual  and  to  society  is  summed  up  in  the 
familiar  preamble  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina : 

Whereas  in  all  well  regulated  governments,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  every  legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  a  rising  generation,  and 
endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life, 
by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  education:  And  whereas  an  Uni- 
versity supported  by  permanent  funds,  and  well  endowed,  would  have  the 
most  direct  tendency  to  answer  the  above  purposes. 

Thus  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  conceived  from 
the  start  as  performing  two  functions:  As  widening  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  happiness  and  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
monwealth building  through  fitting  men  honorably  to  discharge 
their  social  responsibilities.  From  these  two  conceptions  of  its 
responsibility  it  has  never  deviated.  This  ideal  of  its  mission  to 
the  individual  and  to  society  has  been,  and  is,  its  enduring  faith, 
as  it  is  the  faith  of  state  universities  all  over  the  country. 

In  these  things  we  believe.  Now  the  methods  by  which  objec- 
tives like  these  are  to  be  realized,  the  working  programs  by 
which  the  functions  of  a  university  are  realized  in  its  daily  life, 
must  of  necessity  vary  as  new  ways  of  thought  and  living  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  history  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  this  has  very  definitely  been  the  case,  as  the  concep- 
tions of  the  state  with  regard  to  the  individual  and  his  place  in 
society  have  been  transformed. 

In  the  days  of  its  early  history,  the  University  differed 
widely  from  the  University  of  today  just  because  of  these  facts. 
It  reflected  a  theory  of  society  which  interpreted  the  democratic 
ideal  in  terms  of  an  aristocratic  social  structure.  The  blessings 
of  democratic  freedom  were,  in  terms  of  such  an  ideal,  to  be 
extended  to  the  common  man  largely  from  above ;  less  through 
provision  for  his  own  participation  in  their  processes  than 
through  arrangements  for  the  training  of  leaders  who  should 
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govern  wisely  for  him.  There  was  no  system  of  public  schools 
at  the  head  of  which  the  University  stood;  its  students  came 
from  that  social  class  which  possessed  background  and  wealth. 
Its  touch  with  the  state  as  a  whole  was  indirect,  through  such 
leaders  and  their  careers.  In  terms  of  such  a  conception,  the 
University  was,  as  we  have  glimpsed  above,  an  effective  instru- 
ment. It  carried  through  with  distinction  the  task  imposed 
upon  it. 

In  the  second  period  of  its  history,  the  University  was  con- 
fronted by  the  tasks  of  doing  its  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
shattered  commonwealth,  and  of  the  achievement  of  a  social 
order  based  on  a  widening  conception  of  democracy.  Weak  and 
struggling  though  it  was  for  many  years,  its  spirit  was  one  with 
the  spirit  of  the  state.  Out  of  it  there  came  men  with  a  passion- 
ate desire  for  service  in  a  time  of  confusion  and  poverty.  They 
were  men  who  saw  that  there  was,  in  the  long  run,  only  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  hour — the  way  of  education.  It  is 
only  simple  fact  to  point  out  that  the  crusade  for  popular  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina  was  led,  and  fought,  chiefly  by  men 
who  had  caught  their  inspiration  at  Chapel  Hill.  I  need  not 
rehearse  the  names  of  these  men.  They  are  known  to  all  of  you ; 
they  are  written  high  on  the  roll  of  the  alumni  of  this  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  sons  of  this  state.  Because  they  did  well  their 
work,  North  Carolina  today  enjoys  a  position  among  the  states 
of  the  Union  that  grows  with  every  passing  year.  The  lesson 
they  taught  and  demonstrated  has  enduring  significance — that 
through  the  release  of  individual  capacity  and  its  dedication  to 
the  higher  values  of  life  there  develops  the  only  enduring  basis 
for  a  stable  and  progressive  commonwealth. 

To  such  men  as  these,  education  was  the  prime  concern  of 
statesmanship.  It  was  the  bridge  by  which  men  passed  from 
the  commonwealth  of  the  present  to  the  greater  and  happier 
commonwealth  of  the  future.  It  was  the  investment  above  all 
others  which  brought  the  greatest  promise  of  returns.  And  their 
faith  was  justified.  The  North  Carolina  of  today,  filled  with 
opportunity,  alive  with  a  sense  of  its  own  potentialties,  facing 
the  future  with  confidence — this  North  Carolina  is  in  the  first 
instance  their  creation. 
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Just  because  of  the  swift  development  of  this  state  and  sec- 
tion North  Carolina  and  its  university  today  face  another  type 
of  situation.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  regaining  something 
that  has  been  lost,  of  the  recreation  of  a  shattered  common- 
wealth. It  is  rather  the  question  of  an  intelligent  appraisal  of 
those  methods  by  which  the  development  of  the  commonwealth 
is  to  be  maintained,  its  place  among  its  sister  states  permanently 
assured. 

Such  an  appraisal  means  encouragement  of  the  development 
of  industry ;  all  possible  efforts  to  place  on  a  more  effective  basis 
the  agricultural  life  of  the  state;  such  a  system  of  highways  as 
that  with  which  already  such  splendid  progress  has  been  made. 
It  means  these  things  and  many  more,  about  which  the  state  has 
taken,  and  is  taking,  due  thought. 

But  there  is,  at  bottom,  one  thing  without  which  all  such 
programs  must  in  the  end  fall  short  of  their  possible  outcomes. 
That  is  provision  for  that  trained  intelligence  and  good  will 
without  which  there  can  be  no  widening  basis  for  progress,  as 
without  them  there  could  have  been  no  sound  basis  for  rehabili- 
tation. 

Unless  development  of  the  human  resources  of  the  state  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of  its  natural  resources,  there 
is  no  enduring  basis  for  progress  in  an  industrial  situation  that, 
to  meet  national  competition,  must  constantly  become  more 
specialized  and  more  effective,  or  in  an  agricultural  situation 
which  requires  more  and  more  knowledge  and  intelligence  for  the 
solution  of  its  many  pressing  problems.  More  and  more  will  the 
development  of  the  state  in  all  of  its  phases  require  trained 
leadership,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that 
such  leadership  should  be  developed  within  its  own  borders. 

With  its  enormous  water-power,  its  good  roads,  its  variety 
and  fertility  of  soil,  the  national  advertising  it  has  received,  the 
fields  of  opportunity  in  the  state  are  infinitely  wider  than  even 
ten  years  ago,  and  they  will  broaden  year  by  year.  Isolation  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  state  is  nationally 
known.  The  conditions  which  determine  its  life  are  more  and 
more  national  in  their  scope.  Men  and  capital  from  other  states 
and  sections  are  being  attracted  to  its  borders,  and  will  be 
increasingly. 
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What,  then,  is  to  become  of  North  Carolina  youth,  faced 
within  their  own  borders  not  only  by  wide  opportunities,  but 
by  keen  competition,  by  more  complex  problems,  than  their 
fathers  have  known?  Will  they  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle 
or  will  leadership  pass  to  other  hands  ?  The  answer  does  not  lie 
in  native  capacity.  No  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  North  Caro- 
lina youth.  It  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  character  of  the  educational 
system  that  North  Carolina  shall  regard  as  adequate  for  its 
needs.  If  it  shall  be  content  to  stake  its  future  on  an  educational 
system  that,  measured  by  national  standards  and  in  terms  of 
national  experience,  should  fall  short  of  the  best ;  if  its  thinking 
about  education  shall  be  in  second-rate  terms  and  colored  by 
opportunism  rather  than  by  regard  for  the  basic  tasks  which 
education  must  be  called  upon  to  fulfill,  then  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  it  is  jeopardizing  the  one  sure  basis  for 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  The  whole 
history  of  colonization  and  of  the  development  of  material  re- 
sources all  over  the  world  is  ample  proof  that  advantage  has 
been  to  the  trained  man  and  the  educated  race. 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  we  must  vision  the 
present  task  of  the  University.  Its  faith  and  its  philosophy  are 
what  they  always  have  been ;  the  details  of  its  task,  the  service 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform  to  realize  that  faith,  to  per- 
form its  duty  to  the  state,  these  things  have  changed  with  the 
fundamental  changes  that  take  place  in  North  Carolina  life. 
The  time  has  come,  in  my  judgment,  when  we  ought  freely  to 
realize  that  its  duty  to  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  requires  its 
development  into  the  sort  of  institution  which  shall  offer  educa- 
tional advantages  in  its  college,  its  professional  and  graduate 
schools,  comparable  to  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  nation.  For 
it  to  vision  for  itself  any  other  goal  would  be,  I  am  convinced, 
to  be  untrue  to  its  service  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  state  for 
realizing  its  future  destiny.  The  demands  of  the  future  upon  us 
require  such  a  program,  and  such  a  program,  if  it  is  to  be  trans- 
lated into  practical  terms,  requires  the  steady  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence in  every  phase  of  the  University's  work. 

Let  me  cite  here  two  or  three  illustrations  of  what  I  mean. 
The  development  of  the  Law  School  serves  admirably  as  one  of 
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these.  Conditions  in  the  legal  profession  are  rapidly  changing 
as,  with  the  development  of  the  state,  legal  problems  become 
more  complex.  The  lawyer  of  tomorrow,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  will 
require  a  legal  training  and  equipment  much  greater  than  the 
lawyers  of  yesterday.  Such  a  training  should  be  available  to 
North  Carolina  youth  within  the  borders  of  their  own  state,  in 
their  own  state  university.  The  building  of  a  law  school  at 
Chapel  Hill  with  higher  standards  and  greater  resources  than 
ever  before  is  essential  if  the  University  is  intelligently  to  meet 
its  duty  to  the  legal  profession.  The  lawyer  of  tomorrow  will 
require  a  background  in  the  social  sciences,  a  conception  of  law 
as  a  social  instrument.  In  all  the  history  of  the  South,  despite 
its  keen  interest  in  law  as  a  profession,  it  has  never  had,  with 
one  exception,  a  law  school  of  more  than  local  and  limited  appeal, 
regarded  as  comparable  with  the  great  law  schools  of  other 
sections  of  the  country.  While  in  the  past  this  course  might 
have  been  defended  by  appeal  to  the  relative  simplicity  of  legal 
problems,  less  and  less  can  this  be  the  case  from  now  on.  The 
standards  and  type  of  legal  training  here  must  be  from  now  on 
those  developed  by  the  best  national  experience  if  our  lawyers 
are  not  to  find  themselves  under  a  handicap  of  increasing 
severity. 

To  pass  to  another  illustration,  we  have  recently  seen  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Education  Board  substantial  recognition  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the 
state.  It  seems  to  me  of  very  great  importance  that  at  this 
juncture  we  should  take  thought  for  high  standards  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  In  so  far  as  this  applies  to  high  school  teachers, 
it  is  clear  that  a  point  in  public  high  school  education  has  been 
reached  at  which  the  chief  problem  is  no  longer  that  of  the 
multiplication  of  high  schools.  Less  and  less  is  it  even  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  buildings.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
which  is  now  chiefly  important.  Better  preparation  for  teachers 
is  required  than  ever  before.  This  is  a  problem  which  can  ade- 
quately be  solved  only  by  closer  correlation  between  courses  in 
education  and  those  in  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  by  pro- 
vision for  the  observation  of  teaching  under  proper  supervision, 
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such  as  the  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board  now  makes 
possible,  and  by  emphasis  on  training  for  the  higher  types  of 
positions  in  the  school  systems  the  occupants  of  which  will  make 
their  training  and  standards  felt  through  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Again,  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  should  act 
— is  acting  up  to  the  limit  of  its  resources — as  a  center  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  school  system  of  the  state 
and  of  research  into  conditions  and  problems.  Here,  as  else- 
where, we  must  build  on  a  knowledge  of  facts  that  is  broad  and 
sound. 

In  fact,  if  we  start  with  law  on  the  one  hand  and  swing 
around  through  history,  economics,  sociology,  rural  social  eco- 
nomics to  education,  we  are  dealing  with  a  range  of  material, 
social  and  economic  in  its  character,  which  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance for  the  South  in  its  present  transition  period.  The  social 
and  economic  history  of  the  state  and  of  the  South  has  scarcely 
been  touched;  the  facts  about  the  development  of  its  new  social 
and  industrial  order  are  little  known;  in  short,  in  whatever 
direction  we  turn  within  the  range  of  the  social  studies,  we  are 
met  by  demands  for  knowledge  that  are  as  pressing  as  that 
knowledge  is  slight.  Here,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  rich  field 
for  investigation,  such  as  is  being  undertaken  in  a  variety  of 
promising  directions  by  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science.  This  Institute  and  its  task  I  have  discussed  in  a  former 
report.  At  the  moment  I  am  concerned  with  it  as  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  University  of  today  can  serve  its  state  and 
section ;  not  by  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  of  any  sort, 
but  by  the  patient  and  careful  collection  and  interpretation  of 
facts  of  the  sort  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  in  any  adequate 
way  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  the  life  of  the  state  and 
if  this  understanding  is  to  be  available  to  those  concerned  with 
shaping  the  progress  of  the  state. 

Once  more,  the  heart  of  any  modern  university  is  its  library. 
How  seriously  the  University  is  handicapped  in  this  respect,  both 
as  regards  an  adequate  building  and  in  maintenance,  you  well 
know.  So  serious  is  the  need  for  a  building  that  it  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  building  needs  of  the  institution,  by 
common  consent  of  trustees  and  faculty.   Such  a  building  should 
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serve  as  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University  and 
of  the  state.  Students,  with  working  conditions  as  concerns  the 
use  of  books  made  more  satisfactory,  will  inevitably  increase 
their  contact  with  the  ideas  that  are  in  books ;  they  will  be  more 
cultured  men.  The  faculty  will  possess  a  working  instrument 
not  now  available  to  it  for  enriching  its  teaching  and  its  investi- 
gations. In  such  a  library  as  the  years  go  by  great  collections 
should  be  gathered,  freely  available  for  use  to  the  state  as  well 
as  to  members  of  the  institution.  Such  a  library,  properly 
equipped  and  maintained,  would  mark  a  distinct  step  forward 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  state,  while  collections  of  technical 
value  to  those  dealing  with  problems  of  state  significance  should 
be  brought  together  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  workers 
in  special  fields. 

In  the  field  of  undergraduate  education  we  should  steadily 
seek  to  enrich  our  teaching  and  to  develop  principles  which  may 
best  correlate  our  cultural  work  with  the  life  into  which  our 
students  will  go  out.  Here  is  a  task  requiring  the  best  efforts 
of  excellent  men  and  enrichment  of  the  curriculum.  On  one  side 
of  education  especially  should  enrichment  be  carried  out  at  the 
earliest  moment.  I  refer  to  work  in  the  fine  arts,  of  which  we 
have  promising  beginnings  in  such  fields  as  dramatics  and  music, 
but  in  which  we  lack  coordination,  resources  for  expansion,  for 
work  in  architecture  and  the  plastic  arts,  and  for  museum  collec- 
tions which  would  cultivate  taste  and  appreciation.  This  whole 
side  of  our  life  has  received  scant  attention,  yet  the  things  for 
which  it  stands  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  edu- 
cated man.  I  have  asked  a  faculty  committee  to  study  the  prac- 
tical steps  to  be  taken  in  such  a  development,  with  the  under- 
standing that  its  report  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  program 
toward  which  we  might  work  over  a  series  of  years  as  funds 
allowed.  This  committee  has  prepared  an  excellent  report, 
which  I  shall  wish  to  discuss  with  you. 

I  have  merely  given,  almost  as  they  came  to  mind,  a  series 
x>f  illustrations  of  what  may  be  called  relatively  new  obligations 
which  rest  on  the  University  in  this  new  day.  I  have  discussed 
with  you  before  such  undertakings  as  the  development  of  gradu- 
ate instruction,  which  is  on  a  solid  basis  and  receiving  a  grati- 
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fying  response  from  students  and  from  other  institutions;  the 
University  Press,  enabled  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  for  a  period 
through  the  subsidy  acknowledged  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
report;  and  the  growth  of  the  professional  schools,  all  of  which 
are  setting  high  standards  and  rendering  increasing  service  to 
the  state. 

We  have  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  many  promis- 
ing beginnings.  I  say  beginnings  advisedly  for  much  that  the 
University  is  undertaking  is  still  new — necessarily  so,  as  are 
many  of  the  undertakings  and  problems  of  the  state  itself.  The 
University,  like  the  state,  is  in  a  formative  stage,  in  a  period  of 
transition.  What  it  has  been  able  to  do  because  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  its  trustees,  alumni,  and  faculty  has  attracted  national 
attention  because  of  its  promise.  Many  of  the  things  it  is  doing 
are  calling  for  normal  development  and,  failing  that,  will  find 
their  value  and  usefulness  seriously  restricted.  The  University 
on  its  new  basis  is  still  far  from  stabilized.  In  its  central  prob- 
lem, that  of  gathering  and  retaining  a  faculty  of  quality,  it  still 
competes  under  a  great  handicap  with  universities  that  call  its 
men.  The  competition  which  it  must  face  in  this  respect  is  now 
nation-wide  and  ceaseless.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  such 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  University's  faculty  is  widely 
known  and  respected. 

In  short,  the  University  has  not  yet  reached  a  basis  on  which 
it  can  stabilize  itself;  a  basis  which  might  be  regarded  as  a 
normal  and  safe  standard  in  terms  of  which  its  future  may  be 
outlined.  This  is  true  of  its  building  program,  for  which  some 
two  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  still  necessary 
to  bring  its  physical  equipment  up  to  date,  and  the  completion 
of  which  will  mean  the  attainment  of  a  basis  from  which  build- 
ing can  proceed  much  more  slowly,  with  the  normal  expansion 
of  the  institution.  It  is  even  more  true  of  the  basis  of  its  main- 
tenance. The  University  of  today,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is 
in  too  new  and  formative  a  stage  to  have  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  can  go  forward  on  the  basis  of  a  constant  per  capita 
cost.  Such  a  conclusion  would  mean  remaining  steadily  at  its 
present  level  at  a  time  when  there  are  everywhere  the  most  press- 
ing needs  for  increases  in  the  quality  and  excellence  of  its  work. 
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In  the  long  run  the  State  of  North  Carolina  will  have  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  university  it  is  willing  to  pay  for.  There  is  no 
escape  from  that  fundamental  conclusion.  This  is  not  material- 
ism, It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  energies  of 
an  institution  can  be  released  only  through  adequate  material 
provision  for  its  needs.  I  believe  that  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina wants  a  university  in  keeping  with  its  own  hopeful  future, 
and  that  it  is  willing  to  support  such  a  university  as  an  invest- 
ment in  that  future. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  the  state  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  development,  in  institutions  as  in  man,  must 
go  steadily  forward;  that  interruption  means  loss  that  cannot 
easily  be  repaired.  The  pursuit  of  excellence  is  an  unremitting 
pursuit.    It  cannot  be  taken  up  and  abandoned  spasmodically. 

The  University  seeks  no  selfish  ends.  It  is  an  enterprise  of 
the  state  undertaken  for  ends  of  importance  to  the  state.  That 
these  ends  are  of  importance  the  history  of  the  University  and 
of  the  state  gives  ample  proof.  The  University  seeks  only,  as 
intelligently  as  it  can,  to  be  of  as  real  and  genuine  service  to  the 
North  Carolinian  of  tomorrow  as  it  has  been  to  the  North  Caro- 
linian of  yesterday  and  of  today.  For  that  purpose,  it  conceives 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  think  of  the  opportunities 
it  offers  in  terms  of  those  available  in  institutions  throughout 
the  nation.  It  believes  that  the  youth  of  the  state  deserves  such 
opportunities,  that  it  requires  them  at  our  hands  in  adequate 
preparation  for  the  life  which  lies  ahead.  So,  in  terms  of  the 
life  of  today,  it  interprets  the  faith  and  the  philosophy  that  have 
guided  its  steps  since  its  foundation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  CHASE,  President 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  beg  to  submit  below  the  report  of  my  office  for  the  year  ending 
November,  1926. 

From  June,  1925,  to  June,  1926,  the  total  registration  of  students  in 
all  divisions  was  6507  as  compared  with  6017  reported  last  November. 

At  commencement,  June  7,  1926,  the  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
was  conferred  upon  each  of  the  following:  Charles  Lee  Coon,  William 
Edward  Dodd,  John  William  Fries,  Edwin  Greenlaw,  Charles  Lancelot 
Minor,  John  Motley  Morehead,  Angus  Wilton  McLean.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion degrees  in  course  were  conferred  upon  366  persons,  28  of  whom  were 
women.  On  August  31,  1926,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  trustees 
and  faculty,  degrees  in  course  were  conferred  upon  those  who  between 
commencement  and  the  close  of  the  summer  quarter  had  completed  all 
requirements  for  their  respective  degrees.  These  included  15  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  10  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  Education,  4  Bachelors  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, 1  Bachelor  of  Laws,  1  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  2  Masters  of  Science, 
and  16  Masters  of  Arts,  a  total  of  49.  Of  these  10  were  women.  The 
total  of  degrees  in  course  conferred  in  1926  was  415.  This  was  almost 
exactly  the  number  of  students  here  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  distribution  of  the  degrees  in  course 
for  each  of  the  years  since  1922 : 


Degrees 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Totals 

A.  B  

67 

94 

96 

100 

132 

489 

A.  B.  in  Education   

1 

3 

1 

23 

26 

54 

S.  B.  (Technical)   

38 

24 

29 

44 

41 

176 

S.  B.  (Commerce)   

33 

27 

40 

45 

70 

215 

A.  B.-LL.  B  

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

LL.  B  

8 

4 

9 

11 

7 

39 

Ph.  G  

12 

25 

45 

40 

68 

190 

Ph.  C.  and  P.  D  

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

10 

A.  M  

25 

31 

44 

50 

44 

194 

S.  M  

2 

7 

11 

12 

14 

46 

Ph.  D  

1 

4 

6 

4 

11 

26 

Totals  

192 

222 

285 

331 

415 

1445 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  enrollment 
each  year  by  schools.  The  numbers  are  for  the  fall  quarter  only,  except 
in  the  Summer  School  and  in  the  Extension  Division. 
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Fall 

1922  .. 

1923  .. 


Under- 

Summer 

Exten- 

grad. 

Grad. 

Law1 

Med. 

Pharm. 

Total 

School2 

sion1 

1507 

83 

112 

76 

91 

1869 

682 

401 

1734 

95 

129 

71 

108 

2137 

944 

1277 

1821 

118 

118 

78 

143 

2278 

1009 

2092 

1859 

148 

81 

80 

114 

2282 

1243 

2823 

1922 

144 

108 

83 

58 

2317 

1236 

2697 

The  figures  above  show  the  resident  students  in  the  fall  quarter  of 
each  year  from  1922-1923  to  1926-1927.  Using  the  total  registration  of 
resident  students  for  each  session  and  for  the  summer  quarter  preceding, 
and  counting  the  students  in  extension  in  that  session  within  which  the 
extension  year  ends,  we  find  the  following: 

Year  Res.  Students     Summer  School      Ext.  Division4  Total3 

1922-  1923    1975  682  401  3058 

1923-  1924    2307  944  1277.  4528 

1924-  1925    2480  1009  2092  5581 

1925-  1926    2505  1243  2823  6571 

Present    2315  1236  2697  6248 

The  distribution  of  those  classed  above  as  undergraduates  according 
to  schools  and  colleges  is  as  follows,  the  fall  registration  only  being  shown. 

1923  1924  1925  1926 

College  of  Liberal  Arts    813  804  646  595 

School  of  Education    11  95  273  342 

School  of  Commerce    493  499  516  508 

School  of  Applied  Science    254  259  237  252 

School  of  Engineering    157  155  185  214 

Specials  (Public  Welfare,  etc.)    6  9  2  11 

Totals   1734  1821  1859  1922 

The  enrollment  of  women  in  this  quarter  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
1924  and  1925,  being  97,  distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  28,  A.B.  in  Educa- 
tion 17,  Public  Welfare  9,  Premed.  2,  S.B.  in  Med.  1,  S.B.  in  Chem.  1,  S.B. 
in  Geology  1,  Special  1  (a  total  of  60  in  academic  undergraduate  work), 
Law  2,  Graduate  35. 

In  the  next  table  is  given  the  distribution  of  Freshmen  for  the  past 
five  years  according  to  their  school  or  college. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  

School  of  Education   


School  of  Engineering   

School  of  Commerce   

Special  (mature  or  unclassified). 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

277 

321 

345 

210 

213 

107 

127 

126 

117 

114 

112 

100 

70 

53 

57 

78 

80 

156 

196 

175 

190 

167 

13 

21 

8 

13 

11 

1  Not  included  here,  the  Summer  School  of  Law  had  the  following  numbers : 
1922 — 31;   1923 — 48;   1924 — 46;   1925 — 43;   1926 — 45. 

2  Not  included  here,  there  were  registered  for  certification  credit  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  1922—666;  1923—548;  1924—694;   1925—442;   1926 — 514. 

3  The  numbers  shown  are  for  the  year  from  November  1  to  the  following 
October  31. 

4  Including  students  in  the  summer  quarter  who  were  pursuing  courses  for  certi- 
fication only,  these  totals  become  3724,  5076,  6275,  7061,  and  6762. 

*  Prior  to  1925  there  was  little  registration  of  Freshmen  as  members  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  they  are  included  in  the  registrations  under  Liberal  Arts 
until  1925. 
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Expressed  proportionately,  omitting  the  few  special  students,  we  have 
the  following  percentage  figures: 

1922  1923         1924  1925  1926 


College  of  Liberal  Arts    43  45.3  49.3  30.2  31. 

School  of  Education    *  *  *  15.3  18.5 

School  of  Applied  Science    20  16.5  16.3  16.1  14.5 

School  of  Engineering    11  7.5  8.1  11.2  11.6 

School  of  Commerce    24  27.7  25  27.2  24.3 


Of  the  whole  student  body  this  quarter  North  Carolina  furnishes  86.23 
per  cent.  From  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  come  the  largest  numbers  from  outside  the  state. 
Besides  these,  there  are  representatives  from  fifteen  other  states  and  from 
Canada,  Cuba,  Japan,  and  Persia. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  entire  one  hundred 
counties  of  North  Carolina  are  represented  here  this  quarter.  Orange  con- 
tinues to  hold  first  place,  having  a  total  of  143.  Other  counties  with  a 
representation  exceeding  twenty-four  are  as  follows:  Guilford  138;  Meck- 
lenburg 109;  Buncombe  80;  Wake  78;  Cumberland  58;  Eowan  52;  For- 
syth 49;  Gaston  46;  Alamance  40;  Iredell  39;  Durham  37;  Johnston  and 
Pitt  with  36  each;  Wayne  35;  New  Hanover  34;  Union  30;  Edgecombe 
and  Eockingham  with  29  each;  Davidson  28;  Nash  27;  Carteret,  Gran- 
ville, and  Cleveland  with  26  each;  Lenoir  25. 

Eeligious  bodies  are  represented  as  follows:  Methodist  722;  Baptist 
625;  Presbyterian  395;  Episcopal  267;  Christian  53;  Lutheran  51;  Jewish 
47;  Eoman  Catholic  22;  Eeformed  13;  Congregational  12;  Associate  Ee- 
formed  Presbyterian  10;  Moravian  10;  Disciples  of  Christ  10;  Quaker  6; 
Pentecostal  Holiness  5;  Universalist  4;  Christian  Science  4;  Unitarian  1; 
Anglican  1 ;  No  preference  55. 

A  classification  according  to  the  business  or  profession  of  the  father 
of  each  student  shows  the  following  groups  and  numbers :  Farmers  582 ; 
Merchants  326;  Physicians  110;  Lawyers  106;  Manufacturers  95;  Salesmen 
91 ;  Officials  and  Employees  of  Eailroads  83 ;  Eeal  Estate  Dealers  71 ; 
Ministers  67 ;  Teachers  60 ;  Government  Employees  57 ;  Bankers  53 ;  Dealers 
in  Insurance  51 ;  Lumbermen  51 ;  Contractors  40 ;  Mechanics  and  Machinists 
35;  Tobacco  Dealers  27;  Accountants  and  Bookkeepers  27;  Dentists  21; 
Textile  Workers  21;  Druggists  16;  Carpenters  14;  Civil  Engineers  13; 
Newspapermen  13 ;  Cotton  Dealers  11 ;  Brokers  11 ;  Automobile  Dealers 
10 ;  Jurists  10 ;  and  with  numbers  smaller  than  ten :  Dry  Cleaners,  Clerks, 
Jewelers,  Hotel  Managers,  Tobacco  Manufacturers,  Photographers,  Oculists, 
Electrical  Engineers,  Shoe  Eepairers,  Garage  Managers,  Tanners,  Boarding 
House  Proprietors,  Millers,  Dealers  in  Horses,  Eecreational  Directors, 
Ginners,  Miners,  Blacksmiths,  Policemen,  Tailors,  Transfermen,  Letterers, 
Bakers,  Tug  Operators,  Fuel  Dealers,   Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Eesearch 

*  Prior  to  1925  there  was  little  registration  of  Freshmen  as  members  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  they  are  included  in  the  registrations  under  Liberal  Arts 
until  1925. 
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Librarians,  Plumbers,  Printers,  Professional  Athletes,  Undertakers,  Chem- 
ists, Architects,  Fishermen,  Bottlers,  Filling  Station  Proprietors,  Florists, 
Painters,  Electricians,  Congressmen,  Geologists,  Steamfitters,  Barbers,  Dec- 
orators, Singers,  Labor  Union  Officials,  Structural  Iron  Workers,  Brick 
Masons,  Lyceum  Bureau  Managers,  Meat  Cutters,  Steamboat  Operators, 
Lithographers,  Telegraphers,  Gate  Operators,  Dairymen,  Mill  Superinten- 
dents, Express  Agents,  Amusement  Besort  Managers. 

In  our  study  of  the  average  grades,  shown  in  the  table  below,  we  give 
the  figures  by  classes  and  by  schools  as  we  have  given  them  for  some  years, 
and  we  follow  this  with  the  figures  (for  the  session  1925-1926)  by  separate 
schools  as  we  plan  to  give  them  in  the  future.  The  groups  studied  are 
those  that  would  appear  to  afford  most  interest.  The  figures  for  five  com- 
plete sessions  are  given.  The  marks  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  have  been  counted 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  averages. 


1921- 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

Groups  Studied 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Freshmen   

3.89 

3.77 

3.82 

3.65 

3.74 

Upper  Classes   

3.37 

3.30 

3.28 

3.18 

3.24 

Fraternity  Members   

3.44 

3.39 

3.36 

3.11 

3.08 

3.59 

3.42 

3.51 

3.36 

3.40 

Liberal  Arts  and  Education   

3.42 

3.41 

3.42 

3.15 

3.22 

Premed.,  Predent.,  S.B.  Med.,  S.B.  Pharm. 

3.68 

3.73 

3.91 

3.85 

3.69 

3.30 

3.01 

3.26 

3.04 

3.22 

School  of  Commerce   

3.80 

3.72 

3.62 

3.56 

3.64 

College  of  Liberal  Arts   Included  with  Education   above  3.11 

School  of  Education   Included  with  Liberal  Arts  above  3.46 

School  of  Applied  Science   Included  above — other  grouping  3.60 

School  of  Engineering   Included  above — other   grouping  3.22 

There  is  not  the  uniform  improvement  in  average  grades  for  1925-1926 
that  was  noted  in  my  report  last  year,  when  each  group  studied  showed  a 
better  average  than  it  had  made  in  1923-1924.  In  two  cases,  fraternity 
members  and  the  general  premedical  group,  there  is  found  some  improve- 
ment. In  any  comparative  study  of  grades  the  undergraduate  group  is 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  After  the  close  of  each  quarter  the 
averages  of  the  various  fraternities,  the  whole  fraternity  group,  the  under- 
graduate group,  the  upper  classmen,  and  the  Freshmen  are  computed  and 
the  rankings  of  the  others  established  on  the  basis  of  the  averages  of  the 
undergraduate  group.  Full  reports  on  these  averages  are  furnished  to  the 
fraternities,  the  President  of  the  University,  and  other  properly  interested 
persons.  Each  year  these  averages  and  rankings  for  the  whole  session 
also  are  made. 

In  the  next  table  we  give  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  grades  by 
the  various  academic  departments  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  continue  this  for  some  years  as  information  to  the  President  and 
to  the  departments.  No  criticism  of  any  department  or  group  is  intended. 
There  is  no  intention  even  to  suggest  greater  uniformity,  since  we  feel 
sure  that  to  attempt  to  make  grades  uniform  between  a  department  con- 
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cerned  chiefly  with  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  and  one  having  chiefly 
advanced  students  would  be  absurd.  The  departments  may,  however,  by 
examining  these  results  compare  their  grades  with  those  given  in  depart- 
ments dealing  with  similar  groups  of  students.  Even  in  such  cases  we  do 
not  presume  to  suggest  any  attempt  at  uniformity. 

The  new  quarters  for  administrative  offices  in  the  South  Building  are 
proving  most  satisfactory.  With  increased  space  and  greater  convenience 
of  arrangement  the  work  of  our  office  shows  increased  efficiency  even  in 
the  short  time  since  we  moved.  The  addition  of  Mr.  Husbands  to  the 
force  of  the  office  is  proving  very  helpful.  He  is  expected  to  develop  into 
a  most  useful  assistant  in  our  work. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  J.  WILSON,  JE.,  Eegistrar. 


Report  of  the  Dean  of  Students 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  the  eighth  annual  report  from  this  office. 

Shortly  after  the  presentation  of  the  last  report  it  was  my  privilege 
to  spend  seven  months '  leave  studying  at  Columbia  University.  During  that 
period  responsibility  for  administering  the  office  was  borne  by  Dean  A.  H. 
Patterson  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Bell  and  Miss  Mallett.  Most  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  report,  then,  falls  within  their  conscientious  and 
skillful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  office.  During  that  period  I 
was  studying  those  branches  of  psychology  and  educational  philosophy  which 
seemed  to  bear  most  directly  upon  the  educational  and  personal  problems 
encountered  in  the  advisory  work  that  forms  the  greatest  division  of  a 
student  dean's  work.  Your  great  kindness  in  making  this  leave  possible 
is  evident.  Your  judgment  can  only  be  seen  in  the  future  in  the  work 
of  the  office.    I  trust  that,  too,  may  be  evident  as  time  goes  on. 

The  form  of  this  report  follows  the  organization  of  the  functions  of 
this  office:  Personnel  administration,  orientation  of  freshmen;  supervisory 
functions,  and  advisory  relationship  to  student  activities.  Under  each  of 
those  headings  will  be  mentioned  only  those  phases  of  the  work  which  are 
new,  or  represent  significant  changes  since  the  last  report. 

Personnel  Administration 

During  the  winter  quarter  the  personnel  program  of  the  University  was 
surveyed  by  L.  B.  Hopkins,  Director  of  Personnel  at  Northwestern  at  that 
time  and  now  President  of  Wabash  College.  His  survey  covered  thirteen 
other  institutions.  The  results  have  recently  been  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Educational  Eecord.  The  American  Council  on  Education  and 
one  of  the  foundations  sponsored  the  survey  and  its  results  may  be  far- 
reaching.  Our  comparative  position  in  the  field  was  not  one  of  leadership 
in  any  particular  feature  of  a  typical  personnel  program  but  we  were  com- 
mended for  the  degree  to  which  the  various  aspects  of  our  program  had 
been  coordinated.  In  a  series  of  special  articles  to  follow  the  survey  we 
have  been  assigned  the  presentation  of  the  objectives  and  results  of  student 
government,  particularly  as  affecting  the  character  development  of  the 
graduate. 

"We  are  one  step  nearer  a  permanent  personnel  record  system  by  the 
installation  this  year  of  freshman  pictures.  An  arrangement  with  a  local 
photographer  furnishes  the  University  one  copy  free  of  charge.  This 
arrangement  proved  so  interesting  to  the  deans  of  the  various  schools 
that  all  joined  in  purchasing  another  set;  so  that  each  dean's  office  has 
added  a  picture  to  its  customary  student  record. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  is  this  year  under  the  direction 
of  Hume  Bardin,  '20.    Since  his  graduation  Mr.  Bardin  has  been  at  work 
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in  various  lines  of  business  in  New  York  City  and  has  taken  his  master's 
degree  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Business.  The  first  two 
quarters  of  the  current  year  he  will  spend  in  making  a  survey  of  oppor- 
tunities for  college  men  in  various  occupations  in  several  representative 
cities  of  the  state.  In  the  third  quarter  he  will  assist  in  the  placement 
of  seniors.  Already  there  is  evidence  that  his  service  will  be  acceptable 
both  to  seniors  and  to  employers.  This  program  in  no  way  overlaps  but 
supplements  that  of  the  various  schools  in  the  University.  Every  step  has 
been  taken  with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  the  academic  deans. 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Information  and  the  Extension  Division 
are  co-operating  in  the  preparation  of  several  forms  of  information  and 
training  service  for  secondary  school  teachers  interested  in  counseling  and 
in  educational  personnel  administration. 

Orientation  of  Freshmen 

The  success  of  " Freshman  Week"  a  year  ago  lead  to  its  repetition  this 
year  with  no  essential  change  of  program  except  that  attendance  at  all 
functions  was  recorded.  This  resulted  in  an  obvious  increase  in  attendance. 
In  general  the  program  ran  along  more  smoothly  after  the  experience  of 
the  first  year. 

Trying  to  see  the  University  through  the  eyes  of  the  freshman,  I  have 
organized  a  group  of  fifteen  of  the  best  prepared  members  of  that  class 
into  an  educational  discussion  club.  The  objectives  of  the  club  are  three- 
fold: To  state  their  own  educational  problems  clearly,  to  learn  better  how 
to  seek  solutions  to  problems,  and  to  improve  their  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  discussion  as  contrasted  with  the  technique  of  debate.  From  their 
discussions  so  far  one  gathers  that  the  major  problems  of  the  freshman 
are  what  course  to  register  for,  what  vocation  to  choose,  how  to  study  in 
spite  of  the  distractions  of  dormitory  and  fraternity  life,  how  to  secure 
better  instruction  in  some  of  the  large  classes,  and  what  constitutes  success 
in  life.  These,  in  order  of  listing,  are  the  group 's  own  formulation  of  their 
most  pressing  questions.  A  survey  of  the  entire  class  made  by  the  group 
indicates  that  most  of  our  freshmen  come  to  college  for  training  for 
business  success,  for  pursuit  of  culture,  to  form  friendships,  and  for  par- 
ticipation in  "college  life" — in  that  order.  Seriousness  of  purpose  seems 
to  be  conspicuous.  Other  motives  suggested  were  not  rated  as  important. 
This  seriousness  of  purpose  appears  again  in  the  fact  that  over  a  hundred 
members  of  the  present  freshman  class  were  influenced  to  choose  this 
institution  because  it  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, while  less  than  twenty -five  were  influenced  by  its  athletic  prestige. 
One  significant  response  was  the  large  belief  in  "the  State  University," 
a  fact  that  may  declare  dividends  later  in  terms  of  state  loyalty  above 
partisanship  and  an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  and  social  significance  of 
democracy  in  education  and  government.  Many  men  testified  that  they 
chose  this  institution  because  of  absolute  and  relative  cheapness  of  instruc- 
tion and  because  of  the  opportunities  for  self-support. 
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I  mention  these  incidental  results  of  this  group  discussion  because  to 
my  mind  it  indicates  clearly  that  underneath  the  notorious  frivolity  of  the 
college  life  of  an  obvious  few  there  flows  a  steady  tide  of  earnest  youth 
fully  worthy  of  the  state's  investment  in  them  and  desperately  in  need  of 
such  democracy  of  opportunity  as  will  make  it  as  possible  for  a  tenant 
farmer's  boy  to  be  a  doctor,  for  instance,  as  for  the  son  of  the  banker. 

It  is  the  present  plan  for  this  group  to  discuss  such  problems  as 
those  indicated  throughout  their  four  undergraduate  years  and  to  pre- 
serve a  record  of  it.  The  result  should  be  of  value  to  more  mature  thinkers 
in  the  tangles  of  educational  policy. 

Supervisory  Functions 

The  increasing  usefulness  of  the  loan  funds  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  fall  quarter  the  amount  loaned  was  $14,311  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  $9,000  during  the  previous  fall  quarter.  This  large 
amount,  however,  was  distributed  among  so  many  men  that  the  average 
loan  was  little  over  $85  in  amount. 

The  "Harmon  Plan"  of  lending  on  security  of  the  borrower's  signa- 
ture only  and  covering  the  risk  by  a  fund  collected  to  the  amount  of  eight 
per  cent  of  the  amount  loaned  each  individual  was  launched  with  a  small 
experimental  group.  The  spiritual  results  from  the  joint  responsibility  for 
collections  were  immediately  apparent  when  the  charter  members  of  the 
group  voted  to  admit  new  members  only  by  unanimous  vote  and  to  limit 
the  amount  of  loans  to  a  single  man  much  more  drastically  than  is  the 
University's  own  rule  with  regard  to  other  funds.  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  whole  group  borrowing  from  all  the  funds  had  a  scholastic 
average  at  the  time  that  the  loan  was  granted  well  above  that  of  the  whole 
undergraduate  group.  About  one-seventh  of  the  borrowers  averaged  a 
"B"  or  better. 

Although  the  volume  of  "bad  checks"  given  by  our  students  has  not 
diminished  greatly  since  last  year,  I  feel  that  this  is  due  to  our  having 
approached  the  irreducible  minimum.  In  the  present  fall  quarter  only  26 
cases  have  been  adjudged  as  due  to  causes  within  the  control  of  the  person 
concerned.  That  number  out  of  2,300  students  does  not  appear  large.  I 
am  informed  that  our  students'  checks  are  considered  good  not  only  by 
local  merchants  but  over  the  state  generally.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
present  results  of  unflagging  work  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  expansion  in  the  intra-mural  program  can  best  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  the  previous  fall  quarter  23  teams  of  446  individuals  played 
a  total  of  91  contests,  this  last  quarter  33  teams  of  532  individuals  played 
164  contests. 

The  program  of  daily  chapel  has  been  conducted  without  great  change 
until  this  last  quarter,  when  attendance  was  improved  by  changes  made 
in  the  marking  and  notification  arrangements. 

The  faculty  committee  on  dances  found  it  advisable  last  winter  to  sus- 
pend the  Easter  dances.  During  my  absence  Mr.  W.  S.  Bernard  was  good 
enough  to  accept  chairmanship  of  that  committee  and  to  him  since  that 
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time  has  fallen  the  trying  responsibility  of  working  out  necessary  reorgani- 
zations with  the  German  Club.  The  results  at  commencement  and  Thanks- 
giving were  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  and  tact  with  which  he  has 
handled  this  work. 

Student  Life  and  Activities 

Under  this  heading  I  merely  wish  to  record  that  the  esprit  of  last 
year's  senior  class  was  even  bettered  this  year,  that  the  Student  Activities 
Group  has  continued  to  meet  with  profit,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Student  Council  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  publication 
"of  opinion  and  criticism"  indicate  that  students  have  a  living  interest 
in  their  own  institutions.  A  brief  history  of  student  government  and  the 
honor  system  being  written  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fordham  will,  I  am  confident,  add 
interest  and  stability  to  the  student  attitude  toward  the  opportunities  of 
the  campus  democracy. 

Recommendations 

From  last  year's  report:  "Merely  to  keep  them  as  matters  for  current 
consideration,  I  allude  to  previous  recommendations  concerning  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  the  development 
of  a  department  of  physical  education,  and  the  organization  of  a  housing 
bureau."  The  "predictive  examination"  recommended  last  year  is  being 
prepared.  I  understand,  also,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  need  for  an  orien- 
tation course  for  freshmen  made  last  year  is  unnecessary  this  time,  since 
Dean  Hibbard  is  actively  at  work  to  develop  such  a  course.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  for  general  administrative  consideration,  the  advisability  of 
registering  most,  if  not  all,  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  at 
least  the  first  two  quarters.  Orientation  would  then  take  place  prior  to  the 
freshman's  choice  of  a  school.  A  large  number  of  the  choices  now  made 
in  the  summer  are  changed  before  registration  day  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  are  undoubtedly  made  uncertain  in  their  work  because  after 
making  an  uninformed  choice  they  have  no  confidence  in  it.  No  choice  at 
all  at  that  time  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  preferable.  A  survey  of  the 
reasons  why  freshmen  choose  their  particular  schools  in  the  University 
reveals  a  great  lack  of  any  guiding  principles  of  choice  and  of  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  contrasting  purposes  of  the  schools  between  which  the 
choice  lies.  A  definite  orientation  period  in  a  specially  organized  curricu- 
lum would  seem  to  remedy  both  these  defects  at  once.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  agency  to  effect  such  orientation.  It 
might  be  well  as  part  of  such  plan  to  arrange,  for  the  man  whose  interests 
are  highly  specialized,  an  alternative  of  such  comparatively  immediate  pro- 
fessional specialization  as  is  now  permitted.  Even  with  this  modification 
we  would  have  gained  much  by  saying  to  the  high  school  senior  definitely 
and  explicitly  where  the  University  thinks  the  best  choice  lies  and  where 
orientation  can  be  obtained  by  the  man  who  feels  unable  to  make  the  five- 
fold choice  we  now  practically  require. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FEANCIS  F.  BEADSHAW,  Dean. 


Report  of  the  Adviser  to  Women 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

As  Adviser  to  Women,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  annual 
report  for  the  year  November  1,  1925,  to  October  31,  1926. 

In  many  respects  the  year  has  been  one  of  marking  time,  so  to  speak: 
Nothing  outstanding  has  been  possible  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  There 
have  been  problems  to  solve  and  rough  places  to  smooth  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  students.  To  go  into  detail  concerning  these  daily  experiences 
would  make  a  report  long  and  tedious.  So  only  a  few  statistics  and  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  women  students  will  be  recorded  here. 

In  order  that  the  change  in  distribution  may  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion, the  classification  of  women  students  for  the  fall  quarters  of  1924 
and  1925  will  be  given  along  with  that  of  the  present  fall  quarter.  While 
the  graduates  and  juniors  have  grown  in  numbers,  the  special  students 
have  decreased  fifty  per  cent.  The  enrollment  for  the  first  quarters  of 
these  last  three  years  has  been  identical — 97. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

Graduates   

  22 

28 

35 

  22 

19 

16 

Juniors   

  16 

21 

28 

Sophomores   

  6 

5 

4 

Freshmen   

  7 

6 

2 

Special  Students   

  20 

14 

10 

  2 

2 

2 

Medicine   

  2 

1 

1 

The  complete  registration  for  the  year  1924-1925  was  120,  and  that  of 
1925-1926  was  111. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  number  of  states,  besides  North  Caro- 
lina, represented  in  the  registration  of  this  fall.    They  are  as  follows : 


Alabama    1 

District  of  Columbia    1 

Florida    4 

Georgia    2 

Massachusetts    1 

Mississippi    1 

Missouri    1 

New  Jersey    2 

Pennsylvania    1 

Texas    4 

Virginia    2 


Three  women  students  registered  from  Canada. 

The  Woman's  Building  is  now  full;  sixty  students  are  comfortably 
housed  there.  There  is  a  waiting  list  of  those  on  the  outside  who  are 
eager  to  come  into  the  dormitory  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur. 
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Mrs.  J.  J.  Eogers  resigned  as  Social  Director  for  the  dormitory  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Irene  T.  Lee  in  January,  1926.  Mrs.  Lee  is  doing 
exceptionally  fine  work  for  both  the  University  and  the  women  students. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  compare  the  quality  of  college  work  of  one 
year  with  that  of  another.  The  grades  of  last  year,  however,  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  year  before.  The  average  grade  of  the  entire 
group  was  2.50.  The  Pi  Beta  Phi  Fraternity,  with  an  average  of  2.51, 
was  second  in  the  group  of  thirty-five  fraternities  on  the  campus.  Chi 
Omega,  the  only  other  woman's  fraternity,  dropped  from  first  place  last 
year  to  fifth,  with  an  average  of  2.83. 

Only  one  woman  student  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.  The  women  students  were  well  represented  on  the  Honor 
Eoll. 

The  spirit  of  the  students  is  even  better  than  before.  Attractive  and 
comfortable  living  conditions  have  made  possible  better  co-operation  of 
students  themselves  and  also  of  students  with  the  faculty.  A  fine  attitude 
toward  college  life  pervades  the  group. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  guard  more  carefully  the  health  of  the 
students.  Each  girl  has  been  asked  to  bring  with  her  a  health  certificate 
from  her  home  doctor.  With  this  information  at  the  beginning  of  the 
student's  career,  the  Adviser  feels  that  she  is  able  to  direct  more  wisely. 
Too  heavy  schedules  can  be  discouraged  and  avoided.  The  health  record 
for  the  year  has  been  very  good. 

For  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  interests  among  women  students 
in  the  University  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Addition  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Woman's  Building,  according  to 
the  completed  plan,  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Adequate  gymnasium  for  recreational  purposes.  This  should  be 
included  in  basement  plan  of  one  of  the  added  dormitory  wings. 

3.  Comfortably  and  attractively  equipped  social  rooms  in  the  campus 
dormitories  that  are  used  by  the  women  students  of  the  Summer  School. 
These  rooms  would  not  be  used  for  dancing  or  any  form  of  noisy  enter- 
tainment. The  arrangement  would  give  the  students  a  place  to  meet  their 
friends  in  a  way  which  accords  with  the  best  standards  of  society  and 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  chaperons  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  girls  and  their  friends. 

4.  A  permanent  office  in  the  Administration  Building  for  the  Adviser 
to  Women.  The  present  arrangement  in  the  Library  is  temporary  and 
inadequate  and  uses  space  that  is  needed  by  the  Library  staff. 

These  recommendations  will  cover  the  outstanding  needs  of  the  women's 
department;  some  of  these  are  repetitions  of  last  year's  requests.  Eespon- 
sibilities  and  problems  are  growing  rapidly.  It  is  difficult  to  look  into 
the  future  without  the  encouragement  and  help  of  our  leaders.  With  a 
feeling  of  assurance  of  their  interest  and  aid,  we  look  forward  to  a  larger 
service.  Eespectfully  submitted, 

MES.  M.  H.  STACY,  Adviser  to  Women. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University :  - 

The  accompanying  table  will  serve  to  make  clear  certain  facts  relative 
to  the  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  past  three  years : 


Class 

1924 

1925 

1926 

  345 

210 

209 

  154 

180 

165 

  208 

119 

129 

Senior   

  97 

118 

88 

Special   

19 

4 

Totals  

  804 

646 

595 

Additional  facts  regarding  registration  this  year  show  that  in  1926 
43  students,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  college,  failed  to  return 
because  of  their  academic  record;  37  students,  or  another  6  per  cent,  trans- 
ferred this  fall  to  other  schools  within  the  University;  63  students,  or 
10  per  cent,  failed  to  return  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  showed  an 
actual  dropping  off.  That  year,  1924-1925,  this  decrease  was  traced  largely 
to  the  new  ruling  of  the  trustees  requiring  that  students  taking  advantage 
of  the  "teacher's  note"  regulation  should  register  directly  in  the  School 
of  Education.  That  this  was  largely  true  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  decrease  in  the  College  was  balanced  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
enrollment  in  the  School  of  Education.  This  year,  however,  the  decrease, 
while  by  no  means  so  great  as  last  year,  continues.  From  last  year's 
total  there  has  been  a  drop  of  almost  7  per  cent,  from  that  of  two  years 
ago  of  almost  26  per  cent. 

That  this  decrease  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  should  continue  while 
the  registration  in  the  professional  schools  and  in  the  University  as  a 
whole  grows  rapidly  is,  I  believe,  the  fact  of  paramount  importance  in  this 
report.  It  gives  rise  to  several  significant  questions :  Is  there  something 
inherently  wrong  in  the  programme  of  the  College?  Are  the  students 
of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  North  Carolina  in  particular, 
seeking  in  their  education  only  studies  of  a  professional  or  vocational 
nature — only  practical,  material  equipment?  Are  we,  in  short,  in  the  age 
of  the  concrete  in  education  as  well  as  in  roads?  Is  the  A.B.  degree  gen- 
erally failing  to  live  up  to  its  honorable  position  in  American  education? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  less  simple  than  the  propounding  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  my  conviction  that  these,  as  well  as  other,  questions  will  need 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  best  thought  in  the  College,  this  year 
and  for  some  years  to  come.    Whatsoever  answer  is  found  will,  obviously, 
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lie  in  a  combination  of  causes  rather  than  in  any  one.  The  situation,  I 
need  not  state,  is  more  critical  than  the  mere  size  of  the  enrollment  in 
this  particular  college;  it  strikes  down  to  the  very  question  of  what,  after 
all,  constitutes  the  kind  of  an  education  a  state  should  make  available  to 
her  youth.  It  places  on  us  the  grave  responsibility  of  diagnosis  and 
remedy. 

At  this  point  I  revert  to  my  statement  concerning  the  numbers  of 
students  who  last  year  left  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  pursuant  of  the 
ruling  of  the  trustees  that  to  enjoy  the  special  exemption  from  tuition 
fees,  students  must  register  directly  in  the  School  of  Education.  So  far 
as  this  registration  represents  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  students  to 
secure  a  professional  training  as  teachers  there  can  be  no  valid  objection 
offered,  but  any  one  directly  concerned  with  registration  knows  definitely 
that  in  no  small  number  of  instances  this  transfer  was  made  simply  to 
save  fees  and  with  no  definite  urge  towards  teaching.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
matter  serious  enough  to  warrant  further  attention  from  the  trustees. 
Were  the  work  in  the  two  colleges  materially  different  there  might  be 
justification  for  this  deflection,  but  as  matters  now  stand  many  students 
simply  change  their  registration  with  the  plan  of  paying  back  their  tuition 
after  graduation.  The  ruling  has  served  as  a  subsidy  to  one  branch  of  the 
University,  and  has  encouraged  students  to  make  a  perverted  statement  of 
their  intentions,  a  sort  of  dishonesty  which  it  should  not  be  the  purpose 
of  an  educational  institution  to  countenance,  much  less  to  favor.  But 
beyond  this,  the  ruling  fosters  the  very  tendency  which  I  have  suggested 
above — it  encourages  an  already  too  robust  faith  in  the  value  of  vocational 
training. 

So  far  as  the  cause  for  this  shifting  registration  lies  within  the  arts 
college  itself,  in  this  and  other  institutions,  I  suspect  that  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  our  over-specialization.  The  old  liberal  arts  degree,  which  was 
primarily  in  the  humanities,  has  gone;  in  its  place  we  have  substituted  a 
required -ma jor-and-minor-and-free-elective-system  which  has  not  the  courage 
of  its  own  convictions  as  had  the  old  A.B.  degree,  whatever  else  its  faults. 
The  liberal  arts  college  looks  about  it,  sees  the  professional  schools  attract- 
ing students  to  themselves  by  practical,  specialized  courses  and  it  tries 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  Whereas  formerly  the  liberal  arts  student  found 
a  synthesis  in  his  work,  all  he  finds  now  is  diversification  and  specialization. 
The  forest  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  studying  of  the  trees.  Instead  of  radical 
treatment,  a  conservative  return  to  the  original  significance  (not  methods) 
of  the  College  is  needed.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  liberal  arts  college 
may  '  *  liberalize"  itself  to  death.  Whereas  formerly  a  student  secured 
a  rounded  knowledge  of  literature  or  history  in  these  two  departments, 
for  example,  he  now  finds  himself  forced  to  choose  an  elective  in  the 
literature  or  history  of  England  from,  say,  1557  to  1674.  He  is  lucky 
indeed  if,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  his  randomly-chosen  pieces  fit  together 
into  even  a  patch-quilt  education.  The  College  is,  for  all  the  world,  out- 
fitting specialists — and  for  what? 
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A  symptom  of  this  same  weakness  manifests  itself  in  the  student's  en- 
thusiasm for  1 1  outside  activities".  The  bewildering  maze  of  such  special- 
ized courses  the  student  finds  remote  from  life  as  he  knows  it  and  expects 
to  live  it.  He  seeks  refuge  and  reality  in  a  welter  of  extra-curricular 
activities  of  which,  at  least,  he  can  grasp  the  meaning  and  which  he  too 
often  believes  is  a  " preparation  for  life"  much  more  actual  than  his 
purposeless  courses.  For  the  moment  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
hard  work  at  a  selected  task  is  as  much  a  1 1  preparation  for  life ' '  as  playing 
at  a  game  or  managing  a  dance  or  a  play.  Much  as  the  faculty,  and  the 
students  themselves  in  their  senior  year,  regret  this  waste  of  effort  in 
activities  of  the  kind,  we  have  failed  to  realize  that  it  is  the  natural 
escape  from  an  unreal  academic  world  to  a  world  full  of  meaning,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  the  undergraduate.  The  cure  for  this,  as  for  the  ills  of 
the  College,  might  seem  to  lie  in  a  closer  relationship  of  its  various  curri- 
cula to  the  principles  of  life  and  living  which  the  student  might  fairly 
expect  from  his  college  course.  A  more  vitalized  curriculum  and  more 
actual  hard  work  will  at  once  bring  the  College  back  to  its  real  significance 
and  the  student  back  to  a  respect  for  academic  industry. 

How  is  this  more  vitalized  curriculum  to  be  secured?  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  know,  though  I  suspect  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  follow- 
ing two  lines  of  action:  First,  the  offering  within  each  department  of 
general  introductory  courses  designed  more  definitely  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  field  of  the  subject  than,  as  now  conducted,  to  prepare  him 
simply  for  more  advanced  courses  in  that  subject.  I  would  suggest,  for 
example,  that  in  the  various  sciences,  preliminary  courses  might  be  out- 
lined in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  student  a  grasp  of  the  field  of  those 
subjects,  their  past,  their  present,  and  their  possible  future,  together  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  principles  underlying  those  branches  of  learning,  and 
that,  possibly,  laboratory  work  might  conceivably  be  omitted  in  these  more 
general  preliminary  courses.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  at  least  a 
general  introductory  course  not  unlike  the  old  "general  science"  work 
might  be  offered  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  various  sciences.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  in  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  University:  For  language  and  literature,  for  the  social  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  natural  sciences.  Second,  the  possibility  of  correlation  courses 
which  may  relate  the  findings  of  one  field  of  learning  with  those  of  another 
may  serve  somewhat  to  offset  the  dangers  of  specialization  that  I  have  indi- 
cated. But  details  of  this  sort  are  too  numerous  for  inclusion  here ;  I 
wish  simply  to  direct  attention  to  possible  correctives  for  a  weakness  which 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  make  clear.  It  is  a  question  in  which  the 
Administrative  Board  of  this  College  is  interested  and  one  which  will 
receive  careful  consideration  this  year. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  upper 
classmen  in  courses  primarily  for  freshmen-sophomore  students.  That 
situation  has  been  met  during  the  year  by  the  faculty's  requirement  that 
all  first-year  courses  be  passed  off  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
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that  sophomore  courses  be  passed  off  before  the  senior  year.  A  new  re- 
quirement governing  majors  and  minors  in  the  College  has  also  been  passed, 
a  ruling  doing  away  with  the  " second  minor"  and  placing  the  work  of 
upper-class  students  directly  under  the  charge  of  their  major  department. 
I  believe  that  this  has  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  one  which,  if  the 
dangers  of  intense  specialization  are  avoided,  will  better  serve  the  interests 
of  our  students.  The  Board  of  the  College  is  now  concerned,  too,  with 
adjustments  in  the  relations  of  this  College  to  the  School  of  Law,  the 
boards  of  the  two  schools  working  in  collaboration  on  a  projected  revision 
of  the  combined  A.B.-LL.B.  degree. 

I  cannot  close  this  report,  Mr.  President,  without  expressing  my  enthusi- 
asm at  the  movement  you  have  inaugurated  toward  the  possible  institution 
of  fine  arts  work  in  the  University.  I  foresee  in  that  movement  a  signifi- 
cance, instructive  and  cultural,  which  should  be  far-reaching  in  its  benefits 
to  this  state  and  to  the  South. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ADDISON  HIBBARD,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  School  of  Applied  Science  the 
shortest  and  most  encouraging  report  which  I  have  ever  submitted.  The 
work  of  the  School  for  the  year  now  closing  has  been  marked  by  a  steady 
progress  all  along  the  line.  Our  standards  are  higher  than  ever  before,  our 
students  better  prepared,  and  the  office  records  seem  to  show  greater  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  men  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  School  is  better  fitted  for  its 
work,  and  the  faculty  better  provided  with  the  material  equipment  which 
is  necessary  to  make  their  instruction  effective.  As  I  look  back  over  the 
past  reports  which  have  proceeded  from  this  office,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  while  progress  has  seemed  very  slow  at  times,  and  needed 
space  and  equipment  very  long  in  coming,  yet  nearly  everything  which 
has  been  asked  for  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  finally  been  granted, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  faculty  and  students  alike. 

With  the  completion  of  the  renovation  of  the  New  East  Building  another 
milestone  of  our  difficult  path  will  be  passed.  Perhaps  no  other  depart- 
ment in  the  University  has  had  to  contend  so  long  with  such  handicaps 
as  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  it  is  with  a  general  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion that  we  see  it  given  its  fair  chance  to  work  and  grow.  The  next 
departments  which  should  be  attended  to  are  those  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  psychology.  The  new  wing  which  in  our  building  program  is  asked  to 
be  added  to  the  west  end  of  Phillips  Hall  will  take  care  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  very  soon  psychology  will 
come  into  its  own. 

But  a  few  short  years  ago  chemistry,  pharmacy,  physics,  engineering, 
geology,  biology,  medicine,  and  mathematics  were  all  crowded  in  most 
inadequate  quarters;  now  all  are  well  provided  for,  except  mathematics 
and  the  comparatively  recent  department  of  psychology.  What  is  needed 
now  is  more  liberal  grants  for  books,  journals,  and  apparatus  for  all 
these  departments. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  merely  report  an  increase  in  numbers  over  last 
year,  especially  in  pre-dental  students,  a  continuing  appreciation  of  our 
pharmacy  course,  and  the  most  hopeful  spirit,  I  think,  which  has  ever 
animated  the  faculty  and  the  students  in  the  School. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  PATTEESON,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

"WE  BELIEVE  THAT  eliminating  waste,  releasing  new  energies,  and 
organizing  more  effectively  in  our  economic  life,  will  reduce  the  burden  of 
humanity,  raise  the  standards  of  well-being,  lay  the  basis  for  finer  asd  more 
abounding  cultural  agencies,  and  bring  the  race  within  reach  of  enlarged 
and  enriched  opportunity.  Business  then  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  avenues  of  consecration  to  the  common  weal;  and  statesmanlike 
leadership  and  achievement  in  this  field  are  rich  in  human  benefaction. ' ' 

This  statement,  taken  from  the  inside  cover  of  the  first  announcement 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  contains  the  justification  for  the  expenditure 
of  effort  and  money  on  the  sound  education  of  those  who  are  to  assume 
functions  of  direction  in  our  economic  life.  It  also  indicates  the  sort 
of  education  such  functioning  requires,  if  it  is  to  eventuate  in  successful 
business  leadership  properly  attuned  to  the  public  welfare.  A  people 
engaged  in  highly  complicated  economic  activities,  intricately  specialized 
and  projected  on  the  basis  of  widespread  inter-relationships,  cannot  ignore 
the  essentials  either  of  efficiency  or  of  broad  understanding  and  social 
responsibility. 

A  program  of  education,  then,  for  leadership  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial affairs  should  aim  at  broad  appreciation  and  understanding,  as 
well  as  a  discipline  of  thinking  in  terms  of  economic  and  business  prin- 
ciples. Furthermore,  as  our  business  life  becomes  more  highly  specialized, 
it  will  be  increasingly  necessary  to  provide  avenues  for  diversion  and 
refreshing  avocation.  If  this  analysis  is  correct,  an  ideal  curriculum  would 
contain  a  large  number  of  subjects  designed  primarily  to  broaden  the 
student,  to  be  followed  by  general  and  technical  courses  in  the  field  of 
business.  The  most  troublesome  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the  total 
amount  of  time  which  can  be  spent  on  this  combination.  Of  those  who  are 
really  capable  of  higher  mental  training,  it  is  well-known  that  a  large  percen- 
tage never  finish  high  school.  Still  fewer  of  those  who  complete  high  school 
go  into  college,  and  of  those  who  enter  upon  a  four-year  college  course 
scarcely  one-third  are  able  to  continue  for  the  full  period.  It  is  an  almost 
infinitesimal  portion  of  college  graduates  who  supplement  the  four-year 
period  with  additional  special  training.  Undoubtedly,  many  more  young 
people  would  go  to  college  if  more  practical  training  were  available.  The 
question  then  is:  What  is  the  wisest  compromise  in  combining  the  broad- 
ening and  specializing  elements  in  our  educational  programs?  A  great 
variety  of  answers  has  been  given  to  the  question,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  almost  purely  technical  and  mechanistic  undergraduate  curricula 
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to  the  requirement  of  a  liberal  arts  degree  as  a  prerequisite.  A  wise 
answer  for  any  institution  would  involve  a  careful  analysis  of  its  con- 
stituency in  at  least  two  respects:  The  number,  needs,  and  time  available 
of  those  actually  in  college,  and  the  number  of  capable  ones  who  might 
be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  higher  education,  if  it  were  more  sym- 
pathetically adjusted  to  their  needs — immediate  and  future. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  such  a  policy  that  the  present  administration 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  was  launched  seven  years  ago.  Experience  ap- 
pears to  have  vindicated  the  compromise  which  was  adopted  in  our  partic- 
ular case.  This  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  curriculum  con- 
sisting of  thirty-six  courses  of  which  at  least  twenty-four  are  primarily 
cultural.  This  year  an  additional  course  in  English  has  been  added  to  the 
requirement  for  the  degree.  Indeed,  a  recent  study  showed  that  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  under  the  system  of  majors  and  electives 
which  now  prevails,  may  actually  have  a  narrower  training  than  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  in  the  School  of  Commerce  to  have.  This  emphasis 
on  a  broad  foundation  will  be  more  rigidly  adhered  to  as  our  constituency 
increases  in  its  ability  and  desire  to  prolong  its  educational  training. 
The  prospect  then  is  toward  greater  breadth  in  the  undergraduate  period 
and  the  gradual  projection  of  more  advanced  and  highly  technical  train- 
ing into  a  period  of  graduate  or  professional  study. 

Aside  from  the  effort  to  keep  our  work  more  nearly  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  stated  above,  no  problems  or  developments  of  unusual  mo- 
ment have  claimed  our  attention. 

The  registration  is  manifesting  a  steadiness  in  numbers  which  indicates 
a  more  definite  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  enter.  There  is  a  slight 
decrease  this  year,  which  is  due  to  the  smaller  Freshman  class.  In  fact, 
this  more  than  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  total  registration,  as  the  number 
of  upper  classmen  who  returned  this  year  shows  in  increase.  This  seems 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  those  who  undertake  the  work  have  given 
more  careful  thought  to  their  choice,  and  are  consequently  more  inclined 
to  persist  in  carrying  a  program  of  study  through  to  completion.  The 
statistics  of  registrations  and  graduations  since  the  founding  of  the  school 
are  as  follows: 


Year                                      Registration  Graduates 

1919-  20   150  * — 

1920-  21   246  12 

1921-  22   358  33 

1922-  23   493  27 

1923-  24   499  40 

1924-  25   516  45 

1925-  26   508  70 


There  is  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected  special  students  each 
year  who  do  not  come  with  any  intention  of  completing  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  but  who  do,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  profit  in  a  most 

*  There  were  no  graduates  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  since  no  one  had  com- 
pleted sufficient  work  for  the  degree. 
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fruitful  way  from  the  courses  pursued.  The  problem  is  to  choose  from 
among  the  growing  numbers  who  apply  for  entrance  as  special  students 
those  who  have  sufficient  ability,  maturity,  and  seriousness  of  purpose  to 
sustain  our  standards  of  work.  The  unvarying  insistence  on  an  age 
requirement  of  twenty-one  years  acts  as  an  excellent  safeguard,  but  this 
is  being  supplemented  now  by  a  personal  interview  whenever  possible  and, 
in  the  absence  of  this,  testimonials  obtained  directly  from  responsible 
acquaintances  of  the  applicant.  This  method  of  selecting  special  students 
has  virtues  which  would  commend  it  as  a  general  policy  in  the  University. 
Precautions  are  necessary  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  young  people  who  have  neglected  to  finish  their  high  school 
training,  and  who  are  willing  to  impose  themselves  on  institutions  of 
higher  learning  merely  for  the  prestige  gained  by  nominal  registration. 
Such  persons,  if  allowed  to  enter,  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  our 
standards. 

One  group  of  students — small  in  numbers,  but  important  in  terms  of 
their  purpose — has  been  badly  demoralized  by  a  change  in  the  regulations 
of  the  University.  This  refers  to  those  who  are  interested  in  preparation 
for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
recent  action  of  the  University  administration  withholding  the  free  tuition 
privilege  from  such  prospective  teachers  unless  they  register  in  the  School 
of  Education.  It  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  actually  operating  to  the 
detriment  of  the  School  of  Education,  since  a  surprising  number  of  young 
people  will  actually  prostitute  their  purpose,  or  willfully  misrepresent  it, 
for  the  small  monetary  consideration  involved.  Some  concerted  thought  by 
those  charged  with  scholastic  administration  might  develop  a  solution  for 
this  insinuating  evil. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  the  Law  School  in  setting  up 
a  six-year  joint  curriculum  in  Commerce  and  Law  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.S.  in  Commerce  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  and  to  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  not 
only  meet  the  desires  of  those  who  wish  a  knowledge  of  economics  and 
commerce  as  a  basis  of  specialization  in  business  law,  but  will  induce  an 
increasing  number  to  extend  their  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  Law 
School  beyond  the  present  minimum  of  eighteen  courses. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  have  been  improved  somewhat  by  the 
increased  space  made  available  by  the  transfer  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Sociology  from  Saunders  Hall  to  the 
Alumni  Building.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  start  the  development  of  a 
laboratory  for  Economic  Statistics,  to  provide  some  stack-room  space  for 
the  growing  collection  of  business  materials,  and  to  allow  additional  office 
accommodations  for  the  enlarged  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Commerce. 

The  Library  of  the  University  has  co-operated  in  the  improvement  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Commerce  Eeading  Eoom,  both  as  to  personnel  and 
fixtures.    Ample  shelving  of  a  permanent  sort  has  been  substituted  for  the 
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crowded  wooden  bookcases.  The  most  important  step,  however,  has  been 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Guelda  Elliott  as  full-time  librarian.  The  care 
of  the  collection  is  immensely  improved  and  many  other  services,  such  as 
preparing  bibliographies,  scouting  for  new  materials,  and  handling  book 
orders  are  being  performed. 

These  important  improvements — though  absolutely  small — only  empha- 
size the  lack  of  a  really  adequate  layout  for  our  purpose.  Increased  labora- 
tory space  and  equipment  are  imperative.  It  will  not  be  long  before  any 
institution  which  persists  in  offering  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  with- 
out ample  laboratory  facilities  will  lose  its  standing.  The  great  mass  of 
complicated  data  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  high  technique  involved  in  its 
analysis  call  for  different  but  no  less  elaborate  facilities  than  the  physical 
sciences  require.  A  new  building  especially  adapted  to  such  purposes  is 
our  most  pressing  need.  Along  with  it  should  go  increased  provision  for 
research  both  of  material  equipment  and  personnel. 

The  time  has  probably  arrived  when  a  corps  of  special  extension  teachers 
should  be  put  into  the  field.  I  would  recommend  that  at  least  two  whole- 
time  men  be  employed  for  this  work,  one  in  Accountancy  and  the  other 
in  Sales  Eelations. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  testify  to  the  fine  co-operation  of  the  General 
Library  and  of  all  the  departments  of  the  University  which  contribute  to 
our  curriculum.  The  men  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  member- 
ship on  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  of  Commerce  have  shown 
the  most  patient  devotion  in  its  service,  and  have  given  counsel  of  rare  value 
in  the  administration  of  our  joint  task.  To  your  own  generous  understand- 
ing and  support,  Mr.  President,  I  am  always  indebted,  and  in  return  I 
submit  my  energies  and  loyal  service. 

Respectfully, 

DUDLEY  DeWITT  CARROLL,  Dean. 


The  Graduate  School 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

This  report  will  consist  of  a  record  of  the  past  year's  work  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  a  number  of  recommendations  looking  to  its  improve- 
ment. These  recommendations  are  in  keeping  with  those  made  in  past 
years  by  Professor  Edwin  Greenlaw  and  by  Professor  James  F.  Royster. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  research,  with  the  encouragement  of 
graduate  study,  and  with  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
purpose  and  the  functions  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Registration.  The  situation  in  regard  to  registration  in  the  Graduate 
School  is  satisfactory.  We  have  now  entered  the  second  stage  of  our 
growth,  that  of  consolidation  and  intensive  selection  of  students.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  registration  of  145  students  in  the  present  fall  quarter, 
408  in  the  summer  and  fall  quarters,  and  263  in  the  summer  quarter  just 
ended,  a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  registration  for  1925-1926. 
These  students  come  from  91  different  institutions,  from  17  different 
states  and  one  foreign  country.  Every  student  now  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School  comes  from  an  institution  recognized  as  of  A-grade 
rating,  and  75  of  the  total  number  registered  in  the  summer  and  fall  quar- 
ters have  the  master's  degree.  In  the  present  fall  quarter  54  hold  this 
degree,  as  against  48  in  1925,  41  in  1924,  and  27  in  1923 ;  whereas  one- 
fifth  of  our  students  in  1923  had  master's  degrees,  in  1926  more  than 
one-third  have  it.  This  growth  in  the  number  of  students  continuing  for 
further  graduate  study  is  significant  of  the  change  that  is  coming  over 
our  student  body.  Whereas  in  1923,  4  candidates  were  ready  to  take  the 
doctor's  degree  that  year,  20  have  now  signified  their  intention  of  coming 
up  for  the  degree  in  1927.  These  facts  are  evidence  of  the  efforts  toward 
a  more  rigorously  selected  group  of  students  and  a  more  careful  consoli- 
dation of  the  forces  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Another  tendency  is  visible  upon  examining  the  statistics  of  the  past 
year.  The  Graduate  School  is  becoming  better  balanced;  advanced  work 
is  now  spread  more  evenly  over  the  various  departments,  and  those  which 
have  long  been  in  the  lead  are  now  not  so  far  in  advance.  The  following 
table  of  the  five  leading  departments  with  the  number  of  majors  in  each 
will  illustrate  this  point. 

REGISTRATION  BY  MAJORS  IN  FIVE  LEADING  DEPARTMENTS 
(Fall  Quarter) 


I 


1923 


1924 
32 
19 
10 
13 
6 


1925 
24 
15 
21 
18 
9 


1926 


English  

Sociology   

History   

Chemistry   

Romance  Languages 


30 
2 
2 

12 
8 


28 
23 
17 
15 
10 
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•  The  smaller  departments  with  registrations  of  less  than  five  students  show 
an  even  larger  percentage  of  growth;  some  who  had  no  graduate  students 
in  1923  now  have  three  or  four;  others  with  one  or  two  in  that  year,  now 
have  eight  or  ten.  The  larger  departments  are  making  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  poorly  prepared  student  to  register  and  are  more  rigorous  in 
their  requirements  for  the  degree;  the  smaller  departments  are  exhibiting  a 
healthy  growth.  No  longer  do  we  look  upon  the  graduate  work  for  the 
master's  degree  as  merely  a  fifth  year  in  college. 

Research.  During  the  past  year,  members  of  the  graduate  faculties  in 
the  pure  sciences  have  been  aided  in  research  problems  by  a  grant  of 
$5,000  from  the  Eockefeller  Fund,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  meagre 
funds  for  research.  This  means  that  at  present  each  division  of  the 
Graduate  School  faculty  has  access  to  one  or  more  funds  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  research  among  students  and  faculty.  Contrast  this 
with  the  situation  in  1923  when  but  $500  was  available  for  all  research. 
Now  the  social  sciences  have  the  Laura  Spelman  Eockefeller  Memorial 
grant,  the  pure  sciences  the  fund  mentioned  above,  and  the  entire  Graduate 
School  the  Smith  Fund  of  $1,500,  together  with  the  $500  Graduate  Eesearch 
Fund.  The  uses  to  which  these  funds  were  put  during  the  past  year  are 
recorded  in  the  current  issue  of  Eesearch  in  Progress  and  need  not  be 
detailed  here. 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments.  Among  the  records  of  the  past  year's 
work  should  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  for  gradu- 
ate students,  inaugurated  two  years  ago.  In  this  short  space  it  has  begun 
to  function  efficiently  and  to  render  a  real  service.  Although  the  actual 
statistics  do  not  represent  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Bureau,  they 
are  significant;  much  of  the  effort  of  the  past  years  has  gone  toward 
familiarizing  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  South  with  the  fact  that 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  in  a  position  to  render  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  During  the  year  72  graduate  stu- 
dents and  former  students  were  active  registrants ;  133  requests  for  teachers 
and  administrative  officers,  chiefly  from  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
better  grade,  were  received;  and  169  recommendations  were  made  for 
vacant  positions.  This  means,  in  most  cases,  that  complete  papers  accom- 
i  panied  by  a  personal  letter  from  the  director  were  sent  out  and  some- 
times detailed  correspondence  carried  on  over  a  period  of  months.  The 
fact  that  the  Bureau  was  able  to  trace  but  twelve  placements  to  its  efforts 
is  not  indicative  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  nor  of  the  number  of  posi- 
tions secured  indirectly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  as  the  statistics 
are  in  no  way  complete.  With  so  small  a  list  of  registrants,  it  was  fre- 
quently impossible  to  find  an  applicant  meeting  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions called  for.  Of  the  positions  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau,  all  were  in  colleges  of  high  rating  in  the  South,  eight  in  colleges 
which  are  members  of  the  Southern  Association.  Three  were  for  holders 
of  the  doctor's  degree. 
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New  Quarters.  I  desire  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  splen- 
did new  quarters  provided  for  the  Graduate  School  in  the  renovated  South 
Building  and  for  the  equipment  with  which  they  have  been  furnished.  In 
every  way  they  are  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  provide  offices  for  the 
dean,  the  assistant  dean,  and  the  secretary,  which  adequately  meet 
our  needs.    They  were  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter,  1926. 

The  Summer  School.  Increasingly  our  Summer  School  students  must 
have  the  attention  of  the  Graduate  School  authorities.  They  are  coming 
in  larger  numbers  and  with  a  more  serious  purpose  since  the  establishment 
of  the  full  summer  quarter.  With  the  beginning  of  the  summer  convocation 
in  August,  1925,  more  and  more  students  are  presenting  themselves  for 
degrees  entirely  through  their  work  in  the  summer,  nine  in  1925,  and 
eighteen  in  1926.  To  be  certain  that  these  students  go  out  with  the 
full  stamp  of  the  University's  approval,  constant  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  have  been  made ;  higher  quali- 
fications in  the  way  of  courses  and  residence  for  summer  school  students 
have  been  enforced,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  students  who 
obtain  degrees  through  summer  school  work  receive  training  on  a  par 
with  that  which  is  given  during  the  regular  session.  Formerly,  such  was 
hardly  the  case,  and  many  of  our  summer  school  students  had  little  idea 
of  pursuing  graduate  study  with  a  definite  degree  in  mind. 

II 

Library.  In  his  report  last  year,  Dean  Eoyster  stressed  the  need  for 
an  adequate  library  building  not  only  to  house  our  ever-growing  collection 
of  valuable  books,  but  to  serve  also  as  a  laboratory  and  workroom  for 
the  graduate  students  in  the  divisions  of  languages  and  literatures  and  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  division  of  the  pure 
sciences  has  already  received  equipment  for  carrying  on  extensive  research 
in  laboratories,  and  their  needs  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  New  East  Building  for  the  Department  of  Geology. 
Within  the  past  five  years  every  department  in  this  division  has  received 
generous  help  to  enable  it  to  offer  adequate  facilities  for  student  and 
faculty  research.  It  is  now  time  that  the  other  divisions  were  receiving 
their  just  dues.  A  glance  at  the  majors  of  the  graduate  students,  the 
departments  in  which  the  students  will  undoubtedly  conduct  their  research, 
will  show  that  they  are  distributed  as  follows:  Languages  and  Literatures, 
44;  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Sciences,  54;  Pure  Sciences,  47.  It 
thus  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  sciences  have  secured  more  than 
their  share  of  the  improvements  to  date.  A  new  library  building  with 
adequate  seminar  rooms,  cubicles,  and  work  space  for  the  students  in  the 
other  divisions  of  our  Graduate  School  is  essential  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  present  growth.  The  library  is  the  heart  of  these  divisions  of  gradu- 
ate study;  it  is  the  laboratory  and  the  experiment  station  where  their 
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work  is  carried  on.  A  survey  shows  that  at  present  twenty-eight  graduate 
students  in  English  are  crowded  into  one  seminar  room  which  will  not 
accommodate  them  all  at  one  time;  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them 
to  keep  books  and  papers;  access  to  the  stacks  is  difficult  and  the  surround- 
ings are  not  conducive  to  concentrated  study.  The  same  condition,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  prevails  in  other  departments.  Members  of  the  faculty  have 
no  place  at  all  in  the  building  and  are  forced  to  do  research  work  at 
home.  I  need  not  detail  this  condition  further,  but  it  is  enough  to  point  out 
the  striking  contrast  between  it  and  that  prevailing  in  some  of  the  science 
departments,  where  every  graduate  student  and  every  professor  has  a 
private  laboratory,  equipped  with  all  the  latest  conveniences  to  further 
his  research.  I  repeat,  that  a  new  library  building  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  the  development  of  a  well-balanced  Graduate  School. 

Fellowships.  At  present  the  Graduate  School  has  twenty-four  teaching 
fellowships  with  a  stipend  of  $500  each,  and  fifteen  scholarships  bearing 
free  tuition.  When  these  provisions  were  made  they  were  sufficient  and  a 
great  improvement  over  the  condition  which  then  existed.  Since  that  time, 
the  Graduate  School  has  doubled  in  size,  competition  for  fellowships  has 
become  keener,  and  the  size  of  the  stipends  in  many  universities,  members 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  has  increased.  These  condi- 
tions call  for  a  reopening  of  the  question  of  the  number  and  the  value 
of  fellowships  here.  This  year  departments  which  have  at  present  no 
fellowships  alloted  to  them  are  going  to  ask  for  them;  students  are  going 
to  apply,  only  to  resign  their  fellowships  when  they  find  that  some  other 
university  has  outbid  us;  and  we  are  going  to  find  again  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion which  obtained  this  fall.  I  should  like  to  present  for  your  consider- 
ation certain  recommendations  to  remedy  this  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
we  should  have  more  teaching  fellowships  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  the 
departments  and  the  establishment  of  graduate  work  in  others.  Thirty 
at  least  are  now  needed  to  provide  for  the  expansion  which  has  already 
taken  place  and  that  which  is  anticipated.  In  the  second  place,  living  con- 
ditions warrant  an  increase  of  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  stipend 
of  teaching  fellows.  In  many  departments  these  men  actually  teach,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  adequate  remuneration  for  their 
services.  In  some  institutions  stipends  for  this  form  of  fellowship  run 
as  high  as  $750.  As  a  result,  some  of  our  departments  report  that  they 
are  not  interested  in  securing  men  of  the  calibre  attracted  by  our  teaching 
fellowship  and  prefer  not  to  encourage  graduate  study  in  their  depart- 
ments by  this  means  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  fellowship  a 
less  empty  honor. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  Dean  Koyster's  suggestion  of  last  year  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  secure  from  private  donors  a  few  fellowships  open 
to  advanced  students  and  worth  enough  to  attract  only  the  highest  type. 
Such  a  situation  already  exists  in  the  division  of  the  social  sciences  under 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation,  but  in  other  departments  no 
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such  fellowships  are  available.  Especially  does  this  condition  hamper 
the  development  of  the  Graduate  School  in  increasing  the  number  of  women 
students  who  seek  admittance.  At  present  they  are  not  eligible  to  teaching 
fellowships;  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  secure  free  tuition.  Each  year 
numbers  of  gifted  women  apply  for  admission  who  are  not  able  to  secure 
the  means  to  spend  a  year  here  unaided.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a 
few  fellowships  carrying  a  sufficient  stipend  and  open  to  both  men  and 
women  but  without  teaching  duties.  Such  fellowships  would  attract  and 
hold  a  type  of  student  who  now  goes  elsewhere  to  complete  his  graduate 
study,  after  having  spent  one  year  here.  The  number  of  such  fellowships 
should  be  small,  and  the  honor  which  attaches  to  the  holder  should  make 
them  highly  competitive. 

Research  Funds.  Now  that  we  have  research  funds  which  at  least  give 
some  opportunity  to  carry  on  expensive  and  difficult  projects  we  should  begin 
to  think  about  the  future.  One  grant,  which  was  for  three  years,  ends  this 
year;  another  will  end  a  year  from  this  time;  the  other  is  fairly  perma- 
nent. Some  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  permanent  fund  open  to  any 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty  or  student  body,  properly  recommended 
of  course,  so  that  the  present  condition  may  become  more  than  a  memory 
of  a  few  fat  years. 

At  present  much  of  the  fund  has  to  be  employed  to  secure  apparatus 
and  materials  for  research  work,  or  to  defray  travelling  expenses  incident 
to  the  collection  of  information  and  the  consultation  of  books  in  other 
libraries.  If  more  adequate  provision  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  equipment  out  of  departmental  and  similar  funds,  the  situation 
would  be  improved;  at  present  practically  no  money  from  the  research 
funds  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  publication  of  scholarly  work, 
and  the  scholar  is  under  the  necessity  of  having  his  work  published  else- 
where or  of  allowing  it  to  go  with  inadequate  presentation  in  a  journal. 
It  is  not  just  to  expect  the  University  Press  to  devote  any  appreciable  share 
of  its  funds  for  this  purpose;  the  logical  place  to  secure  the  financing  of 
such  scholarly  work  is  from  the  research  funds  of  the  Graduate  School.  At 
present  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Moreover,  if  some  means  is  not  found  and  found  quickly  to  make  our 
research  fund  permanent  and  adequate,  we  are  bound  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  our  ablest  research  men  and,  as  goes  without  saying,  the  prestige  of  our 
present  position.  No  more  satisfactory  means  has  been  discovered  for 
promoting  and  stimulating  research  than  grants  from  a  research  fund, 
properly  administered;  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that 
our  funds  have  been  wisely  and  carefully  administered  in  the  past  and 
are  properly  safeguarded.  Our  next  forward  steps  are  to  increase  them 
and  to  make  them  permanent.  I  recommend  that  an  item  be  placed  in 
the  regular  budget  for  this  purpose  and  that  it  be  substantially  larger  than 
the  sum  at  present  available. 
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Stimulating  Research.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  other  agencies  which 
affect  the  morale  of  graduate  students  and  faculty  are  playing  an  ever 
more  important  part  in  our  life  in  the  Graduate  School.  I  shall  touch 
on  these  briefly  and  suggest  additional  means  for  securing  and  stimulating 
interest  in  research.  It  takes  more  than  funds  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
scholarship,  more  than  books  and  laboratories  and  men  whose  names  appear 
frequently  in  the  scholarly  journals.  These  intangibles  of  the  successful 
Graduate  School  are  increasing  here  in  value  and  importance.  Such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Graduate  Club,  now  in  its  fifth  year  and  gaining  in  interest, 
the  departmental  journal  clubs  now  numbering  at  least  half  a  dozen,  and 
the  informal  seminars  held  in  many  departments,  all  serve  an  incalculable 
purpose  in  stimulating  research.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  richer 
in  fellowship  of  scholarly  minds,  in  the  society  of  scholarship,  than  it  is 
in  funds  and  fellowships;  of  the  two  I  am  inclined  to  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  the  former.  The  Graduate  Club  had  a  most  successful  season 
last  year,  going  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  students.  It  was  the  aim  of 
the  membership  to  find  out  what  other  scholars  were  doing,  to  broaden  the 
specialized  interests  of  its  members  by  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  rest,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  criterion,  some 
method,  underlying  rseearch.  The  specialized  interests  were  served  by  the 
departmental  journal  clubs,  which  brought  students  and  faculty  together 
on  a  more  equal  footing  than  in  the  classroom  and  stimulated  interest  by 
the  mutual  give  and  take  of  opinion.  More  than  one  graduate  student 
can  trace  the  beginnings  of  his  inspiration  to  continue  his  work  beyond 
the  master's  degree  to  such  a  stimulus. 

A  similar  inspiration  is  afforded  by  the  seminars  conducted  by  visiting 
scholars  which  have  been  held  in  previous  years.  A  definite  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  these  do  not  fall  into  disuse.  Last  year,  among  others, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  distinguished  German  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Johannes  Hoops;  in  other  years  famous  American  scholars  have 
conducted  seminars  in  the  division  of  languages.  This  custom  could  well 
be  taken  over  by  the  other  divisions,  and  has  been  in  part;  but  it  should 
be  put  on  a  less  haphazard  basis,  fostered  by  the  Graduate  School,  and  given 
the  proper  amount  of  publicity  in  the  publications  of  the  University. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  Smith  Fund  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  in 
the  three  divisions  of  which  the  Graduate  School  is  composed.  They  offer 
a  very  generous  stimulus  for  research  among  graduate  students  and  have 
been  awarded  in  the  past  only  for  work  of  merit.  I  might  mention  as 
proof  of  this  that  one  recipient  of  such  a  prize  last  year  has  already  had 
nine  articles  accepted  for  publication  in  scholarly  journals  here  and  in 
England,  most  of  them  growing  out  of  the  prize-winning  dissertation. 

Student  Welfare.  I  should  like  to  urge  two  further  suggestions  for 
your  consideration.  They  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  graduate  students 
at  the  University.  I  shall  refer  first  to  the  establishment  of  a  dormitory 
exclusively  for  graduate  students.  At  present  they  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  campus,  frequently  rooming  with  lower  classmen  and  in 
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surroundings  not  at  all  congenial  to  study  and  thought.  If  the  men 
who  are  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  could  be  placed  in  one  conven- 
iently located  dormitory,  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  the  inspiration  fur- 
nished by  congenial  surroundings  and  comradeship  would  be  fostered  in  a 
way  which  would  bear  fruit  in  a  more  cultured  atmosphere,  a  more  com- 
plete esprit  de  corps  among  graduate  students,  who  at  present  have  little 
to  let  them  know  of  their  common  interests.  Such  a  dormitory  is  already 
in  operation  in  several  other  American  universities,  and  it  is  there  suc- 
cessful. At  heart,  the  English  university  system  with  its  insistence  on 
the  social  side  of  life  is  right.  Our  students  are  not  raw  materials  merely, 
out  of  which  we  hope  to  make  finished  products  capable  of  turning  out  re- 
search or  detailing  information;  they  are  organic,  and  they  must  be  given 
the  conditions  and  environment  proper  to  growth.  That  is  the  process 
of  graduate  instruction.  In  the  past,  we  have  been  neglecting  a  part  of 
the  environment,  and  we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  our  products  show 
the  results  of  our  neglect. 

A  dormitory  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  has  already  been  provided 
for  the  women;  the  men  should  receive  consideration  next.  Their  build- 
ing might  also  serve  as  a  gathering  place  for  those  numerous  clubs  and 
organizations  which  are  now  forced  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  churches 
or  to  meet  in  barren  classrooms.  The  Graduate  School  has  encouraged  such 
organizations,  believing  that  they  are  beneficial  in  keeping  the  advanced 
and  specialized  student  from  a  narrowness  which  is  more  than  apt  to 
develop.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  encourage  such  efforts,  our  encourage- 
ment should  take  a  more  tangible  form. 

Another  agency  for  the  welfare  of  graduate  students  is  already  func- 
tioning in  the  Graduate  School,  the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  If  it  is  to 
continue  to  be  of  service  to  students,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  important 
element  in  at  least  the  material  success  of  our  venture,  we  must  give  it  the 
proper  nurture.  A  full-time  secretary  is  needed  for  at  least  six  months, 
and  a  more  carefully  organized  system  for  bringing  together  student  and 
employer.  The  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  already  bur- 
dened with  many  tasks  which  must  necessarily  increase  as  the  School 
grows.  It  cannot  give  the  requisite  time  and  thought  to  the  organization 
of  the  Bureau,  nor  can  it  maintain  adequate  records.  Last  spring  I  pre- 
sented to  you  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bureau,  endorsed  by 
Dean  Royster.    I  call  it  once  more  to  your  attention. 

Summer  School.  In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  students  who 
are  taking  all  their  work  in  the  summer,  the  Graduate  School  must  prepare 
to  function  as  vigorously  at  that  time  as  it  does  throughout  the  year. 
In  effect  this  means  that  better  provision  must  be  made  in  the  departments 
concerned  with  graduate  study  for  conducting  research  work,  for  teaching 
advanced  work,  and  for  providing  the  personnel  to  man  effectively  these 
departments.  In  the  Department  of  Education  this  has  already  been  done, 
but  in  other  departments  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Some  departments 
offer  no  graduate  work  and  lose  students  thereby,  others  provide  little  oppor- 
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trinity  for  work  except  of  a  more  or  less  elementary  character,  and  still 
others  are  so  manned  that  the  student  is  never  certain  just  how  he  is  going 
to  fare  from  summer  to  summer.  A  case  in  point  occurs  to  me.  A  certain 
student  was  assigned  a  subject  for  research,  worked  on  it  for  two  summers 
with  three  different,  instructors,  the  last  one  of  whom  disagreed  with  the 
first  two,  disapproved  the  thesis,  and  withheld  the  degree.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  the  student  in  question  deserved  the  degree  nor  that  the  thesis  was 
acceptable,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  treatment  is  not  fair  to  the  student. 
If  he  had  been  doing  all  of  his  work  under  one  man,  he  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  the  extent  of  turning  in  a  thesis  of  which  the  instruc- 
tor could  not  approve.  The  student  in  question  was  not  in  a  position  to  do 
satisfactory  work,  because  he  was  not  sure  from  term  to  term  how  his 
work  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  next  person  to  direct  his  research.  Such 
a  condition  could  not  have  existed  in  the  regular  term  and  calls  for  a  more 
stabilized  policy  on  the  part  of  departments  who  propose  graduate  work  in 
the  summer.  It  frequently  happens  also  that  students  have  taken  all  the 
courses  offered  by  departments  and  at  the  last  minute  new  work  has  to 
be  arranged  for  them.  I  call  these  matters  to  your  attention  because  we 
must  look  upon  our  summer  school  as  an  integral  part  of  our  university 
life  and  because  more  and  more  students  of  high  standards  are  coming  to 
it.  We  must  be  prepared  to  welcome  them  adequately.  During  the  last 
session,  numbers  of  instructors  in  other  institutions  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States  registered  here  for  research  work  in  our  laboratories  and 
libraries.    They  in  turn  will  send  others  and  return  if  they  are  well  treated. 

This  fact  leads  me  to  suggest  another  condition  which  deserves  consider- 
ation. At  present  we  have  no  provision  for  aiding  Summer  School  students 
who  are  worthy.  One  man,  by  a  special  arrangement,  received  a  scholar- 
ship in  1926,  the  first  to  have  one  to  my  knowledge.  This  situation  should 
not  go  untouched,  as  it  presents  a  splendid  opportunity  for  pioneer  work 
in  aiding  people  who  have  to  teach  and  yet  are  so  imbued  with  the  desire 
for  research  that  they  are  willing  to  forego  their  vacations  and  spend  their 
summers  in  classroom  and  laboratory.  In  certain  other  American  institu- 
tions scholarships  open  to  college  instructors  are  available  for  summer  school 
students.  It  is  time  that  we  made  a  beginning  and  stopped  the  flow  of 
such  large  numbers  of  advanced  students  to  the  summer  schools  where  more 
satisfactory  conditions  exist.  In  many  respects  Chapel  Hill  is  an  ideal  spot 
in  which  to  foster  a  great  summer  university,  and  we  should  direct  our 
energies  to  realize  this  ambition. 

Ill 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1925,  has 
much  to  say  regarding  the  meaning  of  a  liberal  education  and  the  training 
necessary  for  places  high  in  the  scholarly  world.  He  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  "while  (at  present)  there  are  many  narrow  men  of  competence  within 
the  limitations  of  their  interest,  there  are  few  broad  men  able  to  grasp  and 
to  interpret  a  given  field  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  advance  its  boundaries 
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by  independent  study  and  reflection. ' '  Such  an  indictment  of  our  present 
system  of  training  future  scholars  in  the  graduate  schools,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  great  executive,  should  give  us  pause.  If  our  graduate  schools 
are  turning  out  men  with  only  the  narrow  competence,  we  are  setting 
our  course  in  the  direction  of  a  new  scholasticism.  Indeed  signs  of  it  are 
much  in  evidence  on  the  scholarly  horizon.  Hair-splitting,  long  and  care- 
fully written  books  on  details  so  minute  that  their  interest  can  be  but 
for  a  few  and  their  value  slight;  constant  struggle  to  find  new  fields  of 
research  not  already  staked  out — these  "are  but  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the 
new  scholasticism. 

President  Butler  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  most  pressing  and  insistent 
of  all  university  problems  at  the  moment  is  the  finding  of  men  soundly 
and  broadly  trained,  with  philosophic  grasp  of  their  chosen  field  of  knowl- 
edge, with  large  intellectual  outlook  and  sympathy  and  with  eager  com- 
petence to  press  forward  into  new  fields  and  to  carry  an  enthusiastic  com- 
pany of  younger  scholars  with  them."  "Not  narrow  men,  however  keen, 
but  broad  men  sharpened  to  a  point,  are  the  ideal  product  of  a  sound 
system  of  school  and  college  education,"  he  says  in  another  place.  Similar 
ideas  have  been  stated  frequently  in  the  reports  of  the  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  they  can  never  be 
stressed  too  much.  If  our  students  are  to  be  the  leaders  in  scholarship  in 
the  future,  we  must  not  neglect  to  instill  in  them  this  ideal  of  a  broad, 
sound  liberal  education.  Huxley,  although  primarily  educated  to  be  a 
physician,  was  at  home  in  all  the  fields  of  biology  and  comparative  anato- 
my, and  contributed  to  them  in  no  small  amount.  Sir  William  Osier, 
though  his  life's  work  was  medicine,  was  so  careful  a  student  of  literature 
that  he  left  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  great  library  of  rare  books  in  this 
field  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  literary  journals.  But  why  multiply 
examples?  The  fact  is  plain;  a  man  may  be  a  consummate  scholar  and 
have  a  liberal  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Graduate  School  to  see  that  its  students  cultivate  this  double  ideal 
of  broadness,  sharpened  to  a  point,  for  in  no  other  way  will  the  present 
tendency  toward  a  barren  scholasticism  be  averted.  These  students  today 
are  to  be  the  research  men,  the  scholars  of  tomorrow. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina  we  have  made  one  notable  begin- 
ning toward  such  a  liberalizing  of  higher  degrees.  In  the  field  of  the 
social  sciences,  there  was  established  last  year  a  program  of  study  leading 
to  the  doctorate  embracing  work  in  more  than  one  field,  sometimes  as  many 
as  four,  with  specialization  in  one.  Such  a  degree  comes  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, from  an  administrative  and  instructional  point  of  view,  to  furnishing 
the  background  for  a  liberal  and  cultural  scholarship.  Other  departments 
and  divisions  are  making  progress  toward  this  end.  But  only  under  the 
inspiration  and  example  of  individual  instructors,  men  with  the  world 
point  of  view,  will  such  an  ideal  as  the  one  I  have  been  discussing  be  more 
than  a  chimera.  The  graduate  student  is  still  a  hero-worshipper  and  if  he 
sees  a  narrow  specialist,  whose  interests  go  no  further  than  his  own 
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■cubicle,  as  his  mentor,  sees  an  instructor  of  this  type  advancing  and 
respected,  '" turning  out"  the  proper  amount  of  research  annually,  he  is 
bound  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  master.  In  the  last  analysis,  then, 
the  development  of  liberalism  in  graduate  study  rests  upon  the  individual 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

In  an  entirely  opposite  direction,  the  Graduate  School  has  been  liberal- 
ized during  the  past  year  by  the  establishment  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  courses  credited  toward  the  master 's  degree  in  the  teaching  of 
various  subjects  usually  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  Such 
a  step  acknowledges  two  things:  The  demand  of  the  better  high  schools  of 
the  state  for  teachers  trained  especially  for  the  work  of  administering 
departments  and  leading  younger  teachers,  and  the  acknowledgment  upon 
the  part  of  the  Graduate  School  that  such  training  as  these  prospective 
teachers  will  get  constitutes  a  legitimate  sort  of  graduate  instruction  for 
which  they  should  be  awarded  the  master's  degree.  More  and  more  these 
high  school  teachers  are  coming  to  the  Graduate  School  with  the  desire 
to  study  further.  They  are  not  the  research  type,  and  it  is  a  waste  of 
teacher -time  and  teacher-energy  to  guide  them  through  a  piece  of  research 
work  worthy  of  the  name  of  master's  thesis  in  the  field  of  their  choice. 
Some  solution  must  be  found  for  the  problem  of  the  master's  degree  for 
high  school  teachers,  which  will  provide  a  course  elastic  yet  not  pedago- 
gically  ' '  soft, ' '  meeting  the  needs  of  the  teacher  yet  not  slighting  the  ideals 
of  graduate  instruction.  I  believe  that  the  plans  now  on  foot  in  various 
departments  and  in  the  School  of  Education  are  in  a  fair  way  to  furnish 
this  solution  and  thus  to  liberalize  still  further  the  ideals  of  graduate 
study. 

And  so  in  the  cause  of  liberal  education  the  graduate  school  must  stand 
as  the  advanced  outpost.  Under  its  tutelage  either  the  scholars  and  teachers 
of  the  future  will  be  proponents  of  that  narrow  specialization  which  Presi- 
dent Butler  calls  "the  foe  of  knowledge  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  wis- 
dom, ' '  or  they  will  be  men  fired  with  zeal  to  lead  youth,  guided  by  a  sound 
scholarly  learning  tempered  by  wisdom  which  comes  of  a  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent outlook  on  the  great  universe  of  learning  that  was  the  province  of 
Francis  Bacon.  Which?  The  graduate  instructors  of  today  are  answering 
that  question,  as  they  lead  their  academic  flocks  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  scholasticism,  or  beside  the  still,  but  deep  waters  of  the  philos- 
phie,  the  hellenic  conception  of  education. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  HOWELL,  Acting  Dean. 


The  School  of  Law 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Law  School  for 
the  year  ending  October,  1926 : 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  Law  School  faculty  during 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  regular  college  year  in  June,  Dean  M.  L.  Ferson 
resigned  and  Professor  Abner  Leon  Green  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  On  account  of  a  previous  engage- 
ment with  the  Yale  Law  School,  Mr.  Green  could  not  assume  the  duties  of 
his  position  until  next  year,  but  he  was  here  for  several  days  at  the  opening 
of  this  term  and  took  great  interest  in  advising  and  planning  the  general 
work  of  the  school.  Professor  F.  S.  Eowley  also  resigned  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  Mr.  R.  A.  McPheeters,  who  was  a  research  assistant  in  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Social  Sciences  and  who  was  teaching  the  subject 
of  Evidence,  was  transferred  to  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  new  members 
of  the  faculty  for  the  year  are  Charles  T.  McCormick  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School,  L.  S.  Forrest,  former  Dean  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  Fred  B.  McCall  of  the  Charlotte  bar,  who  was 
in  the  law  faculty  in  1923-1924  and  in  the  summer  of  1925. 

The  registration  of  students  for  the  present  term  has  been  very  encour- 
aging. The  regulation  requiring  for  admission  two  years  of  college  work 
went  into  effect  in  September,  1925,  and  the  first  result  was  to  diminish 
the  number  of  first-year  students  to  about  one-half  of  the  number  in  the 
two  previous  years.  The  enrollment  by  classes  for  the  year  1925-1926 
was  as  follows: 

Third  year,  10 ;  of  these  7  received  their  degrees  in  June  and  1  received 
his  degree  in  the  summer  session.  Second  year,  32.  Several  of  these  took 
the  bar  examination  in  February  and  did  not  return.  First  year,  27.. 
Special  students  in  all  the  classes,  16.    The  total  number  enrolled  was  85. 

For  the  current  college  year  the  enrollment  is  as  follows :  Third  year, 
16;  second  year,  21;  first  year,  65;  special,  6.  Total,  108.  Most  of  the 
third-year  students  are  applicants  for  the  degree  this  year,  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  first-year  students  have  an  academic  degree  from  some  college 
or  university. 

A  summer  session  for  credit  courses  was  conducted  for  six  weeks  by 
Professors  Wettach  and  Rowley;  and  for  review  courses — about  ten  weeks 
— by  Professors  Winston  and  Mcintosh  of  the  regular  faculty,  Associate 
Justice  Geo.  W.  Connor  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Kemp  D. 
Battle  of  the  Rocky  Mount  bar.  The  number  enrolled  in  both  sessions 
was  46,  and  these  added  to  the  present  enrollment,  omitting  duplication,, 
gives  an  attendance  of  138  for  the  year. 
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The  faculty  is  now  contemplating  a  change  in  the  work  of  the  summer 
term  so  as  to  make  the  credit  work  the  main  purpose  and  the  review  work 
subordinate.  The  plan  in  view  is  to  have  two  terms  of  five  or  six  weeks 
each  and  to  engage  for  special  subjects  one  or  two  men  from  other  law 
schools  who  are  prominent  in  law  school  work,  one  or  two  members  from 
the  bench  and  bar  in  the  state,  and  such  members  of  the  regular  faculty  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.  Dean  Green  expects  to 
be  present  and  take  part  in  the  summer  school.  If  this  plan  can  be  carried 
-out  it  will  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work 
for  credit,  either  on  beginning  the  study  of  law  or  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  regular  terms,  and  thereby  materially  shorten  the  time  required  for 
completing  the  course.  At  the  same  time  it  will  give  those  students  who 
are  preparing  for  the  bar  examination  credit  work  as  well  as  a  review. 

During  the  past  year  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  School  of 
Commerce  by  which  a  student  could  take  a  prescribed  course  of  three 
years  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  then  two  years  of  law  and  receive 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Commerce,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  third  year 
of  law  receive  the  degree  of  LL.B.  This  arrangement  is  a  little  more 
flexible  than  the  course  for  the  combined  degree  of  A.B.  and  LL.B.,  and  a 
committee  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  from  the  Law  School  is 
now  considering  some  changes  to  be  made  in  the  latter  course  for  the 
combined  degree. 

The  Law  Library  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Lucile  Elliott,  secre- 
tary and  librarian,  with  two  student  assistants,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  increasing  numbers  of  students  are  making  use  of  the  books 
in  the  general  reading  room  and  the  reference  books  in  the  stack  room. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  term  Professor  McCormick  and  Miss  Elliott  have 
"been  corresponding  with  numerous  law  book  publishers  and  dealers  getting 
quotations  on  "books  for  the  library,  and  through  their  diligence  we  have 
obtained  some  very  favorable  prices  for  various  sets  of  books.  By  reason 
of  the  generous  special  appropriation  made  to  the  law  library  this  year 
for  the  purchase  of  books  we  hope  to  have  within  a  short  time  some  impor- 
tant and  much-needed  additions  to  the  Library,  completing  as  far  as 
possible  our  sets  of  State  Beports  and  English  Reports  and  getting  such 
textbooks  for  reference  as  we  may  be  able  to  purchase.  This  will  add 
greatly  to  the  convenience  and  usefulness  of  the  Library  by  giving  increased 
facilities  for  reference  and  investigation.  The  plan  thus  inaugurated  of 
appropriating  a  special  fund  to  the  Law  Library  for  books,  if  continued,  will 
enable  us  within  a  reasonably  short  time  to  obtain  sufficient  equipment  to 
compete  favorably  with  other  schools  having  a  similar  standard  of  work 
and  to  enable  us  to  do  more  successfully  the  work  which  the  School  is 
intended  to  do. 

The  Law  Review,  under  the  management  of  Professor  Wettach  as  facul- 
ty editor,  assisted  by  a  board  of  student  editors,  has  been  continued  under 
the  policy  of  last  year.  It  has  been  sent  out  regularly  to  about  fourteen 
hundred  lawyers  in  the  state  and  has  been  received  with  much  appreciation. 
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It  is  a  valuable  means  of  keeping  the  Law  School  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
fession in  the  state,  as  well  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  independent  legal 
research  and  writing  upon  topics  with  which  the  courts  are  dealing  and 
in  which  the  practicing  lawyers  are  interested.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
editors  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  Law  Review  by  additional  material  in 
each  issue  and  to  give  it  a  wider  circulation. 

During  the  present  term  there  has  been  added  to  the  regular  class 
work  a  course  in  Trial  and  Appellate  Practice  which  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  practical  experience  in  the  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  a 
case  in  court  from  the  commencement  to  the  final  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  work  is  conducted  by  Professor  Forrest  and  should  add 
greatly  to  the  preparation  of  the  student  in  the  practical  mechanics  of 
the  profession. 

In  line  with  the  course  in  Practice  is  the  work  of  the  Law  Clubs  and  the 
Law  School  Association  organized  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Coates.  These  organizations  have  been  doing  effective  work,  not  only  in 
practical  case  work  done  in  the  clubs,  but  also  in  bringing  the  Law  School 
in  touch  with  the  profession  outside.  It  has  been  the  plan  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  to  invite  leading  members  of  the  profession  to  visit  the 
Law  School  and  to  address  the  students  on  some  practical  questions  of 
legal  work.  Judge  J.  Crawford  Biggs  of  Raleigh  and  Associate  Justice 
L.  R.  Varser,  late  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  addressed  the  students 
during  the  past  year. 

A  series  of  lectures,  not  a  part  of  the  law  club  work,  was  given  during  the 
spring  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Guernsey  of  New  York  City,  Vice-President  and 
Counsel  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  regulation 
of  public  utilities. 

The  Law  School  Association  is  continuing  the  plan  of  securing  for  the 
Law  School  portraits  of  prominent  lawyers  who  have  been  connected  with 
it;  and  also  during  the  year  a  cabinet  has  been  prepared  in  the  third-year 
classroom  for  the  photographs  of  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the 
state  and  of  the  different  classes  which  have  gone  out  from  the  school. 

Several  interesting  and  valuable  gifts  have  come  to  the  Law  Library 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  George  Badger  McGehee,  now  a  member  of 
the  student  body  in  the  University,  has  given  the  complete  law  library 
of  the  late  Dean  Lucius  Polk  McGehee  to  the  Law  Library.  The  collection 
consists  of  about  six  hundred  volumes  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  on 
account  of  Dean  McGehee 's  use  of  it  during  his  long  and  valuable  service 
in  this  school.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Rose,  of  the  Fayetteville  bar,  gave  to  the 
Law  Library  a  collection  of  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  George 
M.  Rose  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  in  Fayetteville. 

The  first-year  law  class  of  1925-1926  has  given  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  an  electric  lamp  or  some  other  suitable  article  for  use 
in  the  Library. 
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About  March  1,  1926,  the  Law  School  received  from  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Phillips  Daniel  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  two  handsome  antiques — a  cabinet 
and  a  Eenaissance  reading  table.  These  were  given  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Samuel  Field  Phillips,  who  was  an  alumnus  of  this  Law  School  and 
a  member  of  the  law  faculty,  and  who  served  as  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  from  1871  to  1889.  These  pieces  were  marked  with  brass 
plates  bearing  the  inscription,  "In  memory  of  Samuel  Field  Phillips, 
LL.D.,  Class  of  1841."  The  cabinet  was  placed  in  the  Dean's  office  and  the 
table  in  the  Law  Library  reading  room.  The  history  of  the  two  pieces 
was  obtained  from  the  auctioneer  who  sold  them  to  the  Phillips  family.  He 
claimed  that  the  table  was  designed  and  executed  by  the  master  carpenter- 
sculptor,  Albert  Gourmain,  for  the  chateau  of  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium. 
It  is  made  of  stained  walnut,  hand  carved  on  both  top  and  base.  It  will 
seat  fourteen  people  and  has  extension  slide  pieces  ending  in  Hon  heads 
which  fit  into  the  end.  The  cabinet  is  of  the  Eenaissance  period  also,  brought 
from  a  French  chateau.  It  is  very  massive  and  ornate.  The  hand-carved 
figures  represent  mythological  characters  and  those  of  history.  One  of  its 
most  interesting  features  is  its  many  secret  locks  and  bolts. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

A.  0.  McINTOSH,  Acting  Dean. 


School  of  Medicine 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

There  were  175  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  this  year.  Of  these  only  42  could  be  accepted.  Non- 
residents of  the  state  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  our  first  obligation 
is  to  our  own  citiezns.  There  were,  however,  many  more  students  applying 
from  state  institutions  than  could  be  admitted.  Our  problem  is  to  find  a 
method  of  selection  which  will  secure  the  best  qualified  student. 

The  general  policy  of  medical  schools  has  been  to  raise  the  entrance 
requirements  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  college  years,  or  by  demand- 
ing a  more  highly  specialized  training  in  the  sciences.  This  method  has 
been  more  restrictive  than  selective;  it  has  limited  the  number  of  eligible 
applicants,  but,  as  experience  has  shown,  it  is  at  best  a  temporary  measure. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  raised 
from  one  to  two  years,  in  many  schools  to  four  years,  of  college,  and  the 
number  of  applicants  has  been  constantly  larger  than  the  capacity  of  the 
schools.  Moreover  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  number  of  years  of 
college  is  in  itself  a  safe  guide.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  in 
our  classes  students  with  degrees  and  students  with  only  two  or  three  years 
of  college  and  the  difference  between  them  has  not  been  conspicuous.  In  fact, 
we  find  representatives  from  the  three  groups  in  the  three  levels  of  class 
standing  good,  mediocre,  and  poor.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  four-year  college  student  should  not  be  given  priority  merely  because  he 
may  have  an  Arts  degree. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  investigated  the  college  records  of  our 
students,  the  medical  school  records,  and  in  many  instances  the  records  of 
the  licensing  board  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relationship,  if  any, 
between  the  average  college  grade  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
medical  school.  The  medical  school  record  included  the  average  grade 
reported  from  two  schools  to  which  many  of  our  students  are  transferred. 
The  investigation  covered  a  period  of  five  years  and  included  the  complete 
record  of  seventy-five  students.  Perhaps  the  number  of  students  studied 
was  too  small  to  warrant  final  conclusions,  but  it  was  apparent  that  stu- 
dents having  a  high  college  average  (90  per  cent  or  better)  had  been, 
as  a  rule,  very  satisfactory  medical  students,  while  those  who  had  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  80  per  cent  had  been  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  The 
occasional  student  who  has  done  well  in  the  medical  school  but  who  has 
a  low  college  average  has  been  so  conspicuous  that  we  have  had  the  feeling 
that  the  collegiate  record  does  not  indicate  what  the  student  may  do  in  the 
professional  school.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  indifferent  college  student 
often  does  better  work  in  the  medical  school  than  in  the  college,  and  it 
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may  be  also  true  that  the  high  grade  college  student  may  not  do  quite 
as  well  in  the  medical  school,  but  the  average  of  each  group  in  the  medical 
school  is  very  close  to  the  average  of  each  group  in  the  college.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  average  grade  may  prove  a  dependable  guide  in  the 
selection  of  students  and  that  the  average  grade  of  all  subjects  is  better 
than  the  average  grade  of  a  selected  group,  e.g.,  the  science  group. 

In  view  of  these  tentative  conclusions,  we  have  accepted  the  applicants 
from  our  state  institutions  during  the  past  year  very  largely  in  the  order 
of  the  average  grade.  In  a  few  instances  the  average  grade  fell  below  80 
per  cent,  but  we  have  felt  justified  in  announcing  that  next  year  the  appli- 
cant must  have  had  an  average  grade  of  80  per  cent  or  better,  and  in  the 
following  year  (1928-1929)  an  average  grade  of  85  per  cent  or  better. 

The  plan  is  obviously  experimental  and  open  to  certain  criticisms, 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  placing  a  value  upon  the  quality  of  the  college 
work  rather  than  upon  its  quantity,  of  rewarding  energy  and  application 
rather  than  indolence  and  indifference.  Already  there  is  some  evidence 
of  an  awakening  among  the  pre-medical  group  of  students. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  faculty  nor  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  medical  school.  There  will  be  in  the  near  future  a  need  for  the  addi- 
tion of  full-time  assistants  in  the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Additions  to  the  equipment  have  been  included  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
biennium. 

The  students  who  completed  the  course  last  June  have  been  satisfac- 
torily transferred  as  follows:  Two  to  Harvard;  2  to  the  University  of 
Chicago;  2  to  Washington  University  (St.  Louis);  2  to  Tulane;  13  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  4  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College;  2  to 
the  University  of  Maryland;  and  the  others  to  as  many  schools.  Should  all 
in  the  present  class  complete  the  course,  there  will  be  41  to  transfer  next 
year. 

Eespectfully, 

T.  H.  MANNING,  Dean. 


The  School  of  Pharmacy 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  1926-1927  is  67,  divided  as  follows:  First 
year,  40 ;  second  year,  23 ;  third  year,  2 ;  fourth  year,  2.  The  decrease  in 
numbers  as  compared  with  last  year's  high  record  was  to  be  expected  on 
account  of  the  change  from  a  two-  to  a  three-course.  It  is  very  en- 
couraging, after  efforts  over  many  years  to  raise  the  standard  of  pharma- 
ceutical education  in  the  state,  to  have  five  men  registered  for  the  four- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Pharmacy.  The  students,  as 
usual,  are  largely  from  North  Carolina.  There  are,  however,  2  from 
South  Carolina,  2  from  Virginia,  1  from  Pennsylvania,  and  1  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Upon  the  completion  of  our  two  new  laboratories  we  shall  have  ample 
room  for  any  normal  expansion  for  some  years  to  come. 

We  are  to  some  extent  in  the  experimental  stage  as  to  our  three-year 
course.  However,  we  feel  it  has  been  developed  satisfactorily,  especially  if 
one  regards  the  growth  that  took  place  here  in  medicine.  The  great  need 
now  is  for  equipment  and  especially  for  the  enlargement  of  our  library 
facilities. 

The  department  is  well  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy. 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  scholarships  is  growing  since  your 
stimulation  of  this  idea  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  two  new  scholar- 
ships have  been  given  to  the  School  this  year.  One  is  to  be  offered  annually 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Council,  of  Durham,  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy; 
and  the  second  is  to  be  awarded  this  year  only  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Goode,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  a  prominent  retail  druggist.  With  these  two  gifts  seven  scholarships 
are  now  available  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  local  branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  held 
regular  meetings  during  the  year,  and  two  speakers  nationally  prominent 
in  pharmacy  have  addressed  the  society.  Mr.  G.  A.  Russell,  Chief  of  Re- 
search of  the  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  at  the 
December  meeting,  and  in  February  Mr.  M.  M.  Giesy,  Chief  of  the  Re- 
search Division  of  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  spoke  to  the  students.  These 
lectures  were  largely  attended  by  faculty  and  students  outside  of  our  own 
department. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Jacobs  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  as  instructor  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry.  Mr.  Jacobs  graduated  from  the  University  in  1921 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.C,  and  later  secured  the  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from 
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the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  1925-1926  he  was  instructor  in  pharmacy 
at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

We  are  of  one  mind  that  the  profession  should  have  as  complete  train- 
ing here  as  at  any  institution  in  the  South,  and  with  a  liberal  allowance 
for  equipment  as  presented  in  an  itemized  statement  to  you,  we  are 
confident  that  the  School  will  be  equipped  for  pharmaceutical  education 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  our  state. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

E.  V.  HOWELL,  Dean. 


The  School  of  Education 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1926. 

Registration  Statistics  for  the  School  of  Education 

Registration,  Fall  Quarter,  1926.  For  the  fall  quarter  of  the  current 
year  there  are,  after  deducting  withdrawals,  344  students  registered  in  the 
School  of  Education.  These  are  distributed  by  classes  as  follows:  Fresh- 
men, 134;  Sophomores,  92;  Juniors,  65;  Seniors,  53.  The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  figures  for  the  fall  quarters  of  1925  and  1926: 

Fall  Quarter  Fall  Quarter 

1925  1926 


Freshmen                                                            96  134 

Sophomores                                                            65  92 

Juniors                                                               59  65 

Seniors                                                               30  53 

Total                                                    270  344 


Registration  Statistics  for  Courses  in  Education 

There  are  many  students  in  other  schools  of  the  University  who  are 
pursuing  courses  in  Education.  The  figures  given  in  this  paragraph  include 
all  registrations  for  such  courses,  regardless  of  the  school  in  which  the 
students  are  registered.  The  table  given  below,  therefore,  shows  the  regis- 
trations for  courses  in  Education  for  students  not  only  registered  in  the 
School  of  Education  but  for  those  in  the  College  of  Arts,  the  School  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Graduate  School  as  well. 

Registrations,  1925-1926.  For  the  year  1925-1926  the  total  number  of 
registrations  for  Education  courses  in  residence  was  788,  representing  603 
individual  students.  These  registrations  for  the  year  were  distributed  by 
quarters  as  follows :  Fall  quarter,  248 ;  winter  quarter,  261 ;  spring  quarter, 
279. 

Registrations,  Fall  Quarter,  1926-1927.  For  the  fall  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  there  are  235  registrations  for  Education  courses  in  residence, 
representing  195  individual  students. 

Comparative  Figures  Summarized:  Registrations  in  Education 

1924-1925  1925-1926  1926-1927 


Fall  Quarter    213  248  235 

Winter  Quarter    220  261 

Spring  Quarter    242  279 

Total  Registration   675  788  235* 

Individual  Students    390  603  195* 


*  Fall  term  only. 
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Prospective  Teachers  and  the  Free  Tuition  Exemption 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  residence  354  students  availing  them- 
selves of  the  free  tuition  provision  for  teachers,  as  against  327  such  stu- 
dents for  the  fall  quarter  of  last  year.  Forty-eight  of  these  have  already 
taught  for  two  or  more  years  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  and,  under 
the  state  law,  are  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tuition. 
Three  hundred  and  five  have  given  teachers '  notes  for  their  tuition  and  have 
signed  the  usual  agreement  to  teach  in  North  Carolina  for  a  period  of  at 
two  years  after  leaving  the  University.  A  distribution  by  classes  of  stu- 
dents availing  themselves  of  the  free  tuition  provision  for  the  past  year 
and  for  the  fall  term  of  the  current  year  is  shown  in  the  table  below.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  numbers  shown  for  the  winter  and  spring  quarters  are 
for  new  students  only  and  not  the  totals  for  those  quarters. 

Distribution  of  Students  Exempt  from  Tuition 

1925-1926  1926-1527 
Fall        Winter*    Spring*   Total  Fall 


Graduate  Students    29  3  9  41  20 

Seniors    64  5  2  71  53 

Juniors    55  8  1  64  60 

Sophomores    85  12  3  100  87 

Freshmen    94  20  3  117  129 

Specials    0  0  0  0  4 


Totals   327  48  18  393  354 


Of  the  354  students  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  under  the  law 
and  the  University's  regulations  for  administering  this  provision  318  are 
registered  in  the  School  of  Education,  11  in  the  College  of  Arts,  21  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  4  are  special  students. 

All  the  foregoing  statistics  are  for  students  in  residence.  Those  for 
the  extension  classes  in  Education  are  shown  below. 

Extension  Work  in  Education 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  members  of  the  School  of  Education 
staff  devoting  their  full  time  to  conducting  extension  classes  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state  and  to  correspondence  instruction  in  Education. 
These  are  Dr.  Terry,  Professor  McKee,  and  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 
These  members  of  our  staff  work  through  the  Extension  Division.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  another  member  of  our  staff,  Miss  Beust,  devotes  her  entire 
time  to  correspondence  instruction  in  Elementary  Education  for  the  Exten- 
sion Division. 

For  the  current  half-year,  our  three  full-time  instructors  in  extension 
teaching  are  conducting  in  12  centers  21  classes  in  Education  for  which 
there  are  registered  641  students,  most  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 


*  New  exemptions  for  this  quarter. 
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In  the  spring  term  of  1925-1926,  members  of  our  staff  conducted  22 
classes  in  13  centers,  in  which  classes  555  students  were  registered. 

The  following  tables  show  the  essential  facts  about  our  extension  classes 
in  Education  for  the  spring  term  of  1926  and  for  the  fall  term  of  the 
current  year. 

Extension  Classes  in  Education,  Spring  Term,  1926 

Instructor  Course         No.  Students 

Graham   Jordan  E  62a  16 

Graham   Jordan  E  63  14 

Gastonia   Mosher  E  55b  27 

Lincolnton   Mosher  E   2b  16 

Lincolnton   Mosher  E  37b  12 

Salisbury   Mosher  E    2b  37 

Salisbury   Mosher  E  55b  32 

Shelby   Mosher  E   2b  31 

Albemarle   Stevens  E   lb  26 

Albemarle   Stevens  E  55b  59 

Albemarle   Stevens  E  65b  75 

Asheville   Stevens  E  55b  30 

Asheville   Stevens  E  65b  29 

Caroleen   Stevens  E  65b  31 

Shelby   Stevens  E  46b  20 

Shelby   Stevens  E  65b  23 

Goldsboro   Terry  E  46b  10 

Mt.    Olive   Terry  E  45b  15 

Rocky  Mount   Terry  E  46b  14 

Tarboro   Terry  E  46b  9 

Wilson   Terry  E  45b  11 

Wilson   Terry  E  46b  18 

Total  Registration,   Spring  Term,   1926   555 

Extension  Classes  in  Education,  Fall  Term,  1926 

Cramerton   McKee  E    2a  16 

Cramerton   McKee  E  65a  19 

Gastonia   McKee  E  65a  12 

Monroe   McKee  E   2a  27 

Monroe   McKee  E  65a  29 

Shelby   McKee  E  55a  44 

Shelby   McKee  E  65a  39 

Wadesboro   McKee  E  65a  17 

Asheville   Stevens  E    la  42 

Asheville   Stevens  E  55a  41 

Forest  City   Stevens  E   la  44 

Forest  City   Stevens  E  55a  58 

Rutherfordton   Stevens  E  65a  34 

Shelby   Stevens  E   la  20 

Shelby   Stevens  E  42a  18 

Lumberton   Terry  E  55a  25 

Rockingham   Terry  E  55a  27 

Rockingham   Terry  E  65a  29 

Whiteville   Terry  E  65a  35 

Wilmington   Terry  E  55a  36 

Wilmington   Terry  E  65a  29 

Total  Registration,  Fall  Term,  1926   641 
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Training  School:  Gift  from  the  General  Education  Board 

The  organization  of  the  University's  training  school  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York.  In  May,  1926,  this  Board  granted  the  University  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000  for  a  five-year  period  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  School 
of  Education  to  improve  its  facilities  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  The  School  of  Education  officials  immediately  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Chapel  Hill  School  Board  to  make  use  of  the  local 
public  high  school  as  the  training  school  for  the  School  of  Education. 
Under  this  arrangement  six  departments  in  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School 
are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  observation,  demonstration,  and  directed 
teaching.  These  are  the  departments  of  English,  mathematics,  French, 
Latin,  history,  and  natural  science.  The  departments  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  French  are  in  operation  for  these  purposes  for  the  year 
1926-1927,  and  in  September,  1927,  the  departments  of  Latin,  history,  and 
natural  science  will  begin  to  operate  on  the  same  basis. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  these  departments  is  a  member  of  the  School 
of  Education  staff  assigned  to  regular  teaching  duties  in  the  high  school, 
who  will  conduct  in  the  School  of  Education  courses  in  the  methods  and 
materials  of  instruction  in  his  particular  field,  and  who  will  also  have 
charge  of  the  il directed  teaching"  of  students  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  teaching  his  subject.  The  six  department  heads  chosen  for 
these  positions  are  shown  below.  A  Director  of  Training  has  general 
supervision  over  the  work  of  the  training  school.  In  the  planning  and 
organization  of  the  work  of  the  training  school,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  Chapel  Hill  School  Board,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  his  corps 
of  instructors  are  all  working  in  the  heartiest  sort  of  co-operation. 

The  department  heads  chosen  for  these  positions  are  as  follows: 
E.  E.  Mosher,  Director  of  Training. 

C.  C.  Certain,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
William  Doub  Kerr,  Assistant  Professor  of  Teaching  of  French. 
Howard  F.  Munch,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

C.  E.  Preston,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Natural 
Science. 

J.  M.  Gwynn,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 
Arnold  K.  King,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

Associate  Professor  Certain,  and  Assistant  Professors  Kerr  and  Munch 
took  up  their  work  with  us  in  September. 

Associate  Professor  Preston,  and  Assistant  Professors  Gwynn  and  King 
will  take  up  their  duties  in  the  Training  School  next  September.  These 
three  are  on  leave  for  the  current  academic  year  fitting  themselves  specifi- 
cally for  the  duties  they  will  assume  with  the  University  in  September. 
This  arrangement  has  been  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the 
General  Education  Board. 
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Changes  in  Staff  Personnel 

Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  has  returned  to  his  teaching  duties  after  a  year's 
leave  on  the  Kenan  Fund.  During  his  absence  he  held  an  appointment 
as  Eesearch  Fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Eesearch  Council.  He  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  year  in  Denmark  making  a  first-hand  study  of  the  schools 
of  that  country. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Mosher  has  been  transferred  from  extension  teaching  to  resi- 
dence teaching  and  to  the  directorship  of  the  training  school,  as  noted 
above. 

Professor  W.  J.  McKee  has  been  added  to  our  staff  to  succeed  Professor 
Mosher  in  extension  teaching. 

Mr.  A.  K.  King,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Assistant  to  the  Acting 
Dean,  1925-1926,  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  is  now  on  leave  on  the  General  Education  Board 
Fund,  as  noted  above. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Chappell  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Education  and  Assis- 
tant to  the  Acting  Dean  to  succeed  Mr.  King. 
%      Since  January  1,  1926,  Mr.  James  Webb  has  been  serving  as  statistical 
assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Eesearch,  succeeding  in  this  position 
Miss  Ada  B.  Viele,  who  resigned  at  that  time. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson  has  been  made  Assistant  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Pinner  is  Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  for  the  year  1926- 
1927. 

Other  additions  to  the  School  of  Education  staff  have  been  noted  in 
the  personnel  of  the  training  school  staff. 

Extra-Classroom  Activities 

The  members  of  the  staff  continue  their  extra-classroom  activities,  as 
noted  in  previous  reports.  These  activities  include  conducting  correspon- 
dence courses  in  Education,  editing  the  High  School  Journal,  conducting 
a  teachers '  bureau,  directing  research,  co-operating  with  the  Orange  County 
School  officials,  conducting  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Information  and 
Service  through  the  Extension  Division,  delivering  educational  lectures 
and  addresses,  and  rendering  expert  service  to  the  schools  of  the  state 
whenever  possible.  All  members  of  our  staff  endeavor  to  maintain  whole- 
some contacts  and  helpful  relations  with  the  schools  and  the  school  workers 
of  the  state. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  conduct  and  publication  of  edu- 
cational research  during  the  present  biennium,  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Eesearch  has  not  inaugurated  any  new  projects  during  the  past  year.  The 
only  new  enterprise  with  which  it  has  been  engaged  was  the  administration 
of  the  high  school  senior  tests  given  in  April,  1926,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  to  more  than  eight  thousand  fourth- 
year  pupils  in  475  high  schools  in  the  state.    The  plans,  directions,  and 
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materials  for  this  testing  program  were  prepared  by  the  bureau,  and  most 
of  the  labor  connected  with  the  task  from  its  beginning  to  its  report  was 
done  in  the  Bureau.  It  was  felt  that  this  statewide  experiment  was  so 
significant  for  the  future  of  educational  research  work  in  North  Carolina 
that  the  Bureau  should  render  a  maximum  amount  of  aid,  even  though 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  its  Bureau  of  Educational  Eesearch 
received  in  return  little  benefit  or  recognition. 

The  amount  of  testing  material  sold  during  the  past  year  to  school 
officials  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of  schools  served 
has  increased  both  in  number  and  in  geographical  distribution.  Eecent 
changes  in  the  method  of  ordering  and  paying  for  materials  will  increase 
the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  service  and  should  ultimately  result 
in  a  large  increase  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  has  completed  during  the  year  the  statistical 
work  involved  in  standardizing  two  new  scales  for  the  measurement  of  high 
school  and  college  achievement :  (a)  A  French  composition  scale,  developed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  and  to 
be  published  by  the  World  Book  Company;  (b)  and  an  English  prose  appre- 
ciation test  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

As  much  progress  is  being  made  in  other  projects  and  reports  as  the 
director  can  find  time  for  between  classes.  The  work  of  the  bureau  suffered 
a  severe  blow  during  the  year  in  the  loss  of  Miss  Ada  B.  Vide,  who  left 
the  University  to  become  supervisor  in  the  public  schools  of  Fayetteville. 
The  needs  and  the  opportunities  for  effective  educational  research  in  the 
state  are  growing  steadily,  but  the  work  cannot  be  done  until  some  one 
who  has  the  ability  can  be  freed  from  other  duties  for  that  purpose. 

Curriculum  Changes  in  Progress 

Important  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Education  are  now 
in  progress  but  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  announced.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  announced  last  spring  some  far-reaching  changes  it 
contemplated  making  in  the  high  school  curricula  of  the  state.  These  changes 
involve  important  modifications  in  the  certification  of  high  school  teachers, 
which  in  turn  call  for  improved  facilities  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  The  recently  established  training  school  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  prepare  teachers  more  effectively  and  more  adequately  than  hitherto. 
The  details  of  our  new  program  are  now  being  worked  out  preparatory  to 
putting  them  into  effect  for  the  year  1926-1927. 

In  Conclusion 

Since  the  specific  needs  of  the  School  of  Education  were  presented  at 
the  time  the  budget  was  called  for,  and  in  occasional  memoranda,  I  am 
not  reiterating  them  in  detail  in  this  report.  I  am,  however,  restating 
briefly  and  in  general  terms  some  of  our  more  imperative  needs  that  must 
be  met  if  the  School  of  Education  is  to  function  as  it  should  in  the 
developing  educational  system  of  the  state. 
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1.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Eesearch  should  be  provided  with  an 
enlarged  staff  and  with  necessary  equipment  to  enable  it  to  serve  the 
schools  of  the  state  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The  Bureau  has  already 
rendered  notable  service  on  exceedingly  slender  means,  and  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  it  to  render  far  greater  service  both  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  schools  when  it  is  given  the  necessary  means. 

2.  Peabody  Building  in  which  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  are  housed  is  now  inadequate  for  our  needs.  It  should 
be  enlarged  at  once  by  adding  across  the  west  end  a  wing  of  approximately 
the  same  capacity  as  the  present  building.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a 
similar  wing  across  the  east  end  should  be  added,  but  for  the  time  being  the 
proposed  wing  at  the  west  end  will  take  care  of  our  needs. 

3.  As  noted  above,  there  are  curriculum  refinements  in  progress  which 
will  greatly  improve  our  program  of  training.  At  present  the  curriculum  of 
the  School  of  Education  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  is  designed  to 
prepare  only  high  school  teachers  for  a  limited  range  of  academic  sub- 
jects. There  are  other  important  specialized  phases  of  education  for  which 
the  schools  of  the  state  sorely  need  well-prepared  teachers  which  we  are 
not  attempting  to  supply,  such,  for  example,  as  physical  education,  the 
aesthetic  arts,  and  certain  phases  of  elementary  education.  Our  program 
should  be  expanded  by  setting  up  special  curricula  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  several  of  these  specialized  fields. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1926.  The  total  enrollment  of  students 
for  all  departments  for  the  fall  quarter  of  1926  shows  a  normal  increase 
over  that  of  1925.  The  enrollments  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows : 
1924,  155;  1925,  188;  1926,  224.  This  shows  a  net  gain  in  each  year  of 
approximately  20  per  cent.  This  increase  is  decidedly  gratifying  when  we 
consider  the  somewhat  large  elimination  occurring  in  the  freshman  year. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  this  type  of  instruction,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing was  added  in  September,  1926,  as  a  major  department  of  the  School 
of  Engineering. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  students  by  classes  and  depart- 
ments for  the  scholastic  year  1926-1927. 

Graduate 

Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors    Seniors  Students  Total 
B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering....      8  3  11 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering-   38  31  15  11  3  98 

B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering....    49  19  17  16  2  103 

B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering..      8  4  12 

A  few  students  with  advanced  standing  will  be  found  among  the 
entering  class  of  1926,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  increase  and 
that  our  school  will  continue  to  attract  this  type  of  student  with  the 
proper  preliminary  cultural  background.  In  the  report  of  1925  it  was  men- 
tioned that  a  contemplated  pre-engineering  schedule  was  being  arranged 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  procure  their  preliminary  engineering 
training  elsewhere  than  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished  and,  by  following  the  special  schedule  as  suggested  in  the 
engineering  bulletin,  it  is  possible  for  those  students  coming  to  the  School 
of  Engineering  with  advanced  standing  to  complete  the  course  in  three 
years.  When  this  plan  becomes  generally  known  it  is  believed  that  we 
shall  receive  quite  a  number  of  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their  prelimi- 
nary training  in  some  liberal  arts  department. 

Co-operative  Course 

The  co-operative  phase  of  our  engineering  education  seems  to  be  pro- 
gressing in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  has  become  an  accepted  part 
of  our  engineering  training.  Mr.  John  M.  Foushee,  "  coordinator, "  who 
acts  as  liaison  officer  between  the  University  and  the  industrial  firms,  is  per- 
forming his  duties  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  smooth  working 
of  the  co-operative  feature  requires  constant  attention  and  one  means  of 
its  successful  accomplishment  is  by  frequent  visits  of  the  "coordinator'7 
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to  the  firms  where  conferences  are  held  both  with  employers  and  the 
co-operative  students.  Bi-weekly  reports  of  the  progress  of  his  outside 
work  is  required  of  each  student  and  in  addition  thereto  the  firms  co-operate 
by  submitting  at  the  end  of  each  period  grade  cards  on  which  are  tabulated 
personal  characteristics  of  the  student-engineer  as  interpreted  by  his  out- 
side employer. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Co-ordination 
on  Engineering  Education  was  submitted  at  a  conference  of  the  deans  and 
administrative  officers  held  in  Washington  in  November  of  this  year.  After 
a  study  extending  over  two  years  suggestions  and  recommendations  were 
made  touching  upon  problems  of  general  concern  to  all  engineering  colleges. 
In  its  present  report  the  Board  made  recommendations  concerning  the 
following  problems: 

First :  Structure  of  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Second:  Social  and  economic  content  of  engineering  curricula. 

Third :  Admissions. 

Fourth:  The  non-graduating  student. 

Fifth :  The  work  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  students. 

Sixth :  Teaching  personnel. 

Seventh :  The  scope  of  engineering  education. 

Concerning  the  first  problem — structure  of  undergraduate  curriculum — 
the  Board  recommended  that  "the  normal  length  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  should  remain  four  academic  years."  The  question  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  has  been  under  discussion 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  of 
Investigation,  after  a  very  painstaking  study  of  this  subject,  recommends 
the  four-year  course.  In  regard  to  the  contents  it  is  recommended  that 
"there  should  be  a  band  of  humanistic  subjects  extending  throughout 
the  curricula. ' '  In  reviewing  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  contents 
and  order,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  program  of  the  engineering 
courses  in  our  own  Engineering  School  conforms  very  closely  to  the  ideas 
as  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Co-ordination  and  Investigation. 

Laboratories 

The  basement  and  first  floor  of  the  east  wing  of  Phillips  Hall  are  now 
being  occupied  as  laboratory  space  for  the  electrical  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments. This  expansion  has  provided  more  suitable  quarters  for  these  depart- 
ments, but  it  seems  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  additional  space 
will  be  required.  Additional  space  for  expansion  is  urgently  needed  by  the 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering;  and  because  of  the  increase  in  our 
student  body  larger  facilities  will  be  required  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
sections  of  all  departments.  As  noted  in  a  former  report,  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  when  the  dam  on  Morgan  Creek  is  constructed  to  provide 
sufficient  water  supply  the  opportunity  be  not  overlooked  to  construct  a 
modern  hydraulic  laboratory  in  connection  with  this  dam. 
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Research 

The  experiments  on  the  determination  of  culvert  pipe  pressures  which  are 
being  carried  on  as  a  joint  research  project  between  the  State  Highway 
Commission  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are  still  under 
way.  The  data  thus  far  obtained  are  of  extreme  interest  and  importance, 
and  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  being  awaited  with  much  anticipation 
by  those  interested  in  culvert  pipe  construction.  The  progress  report  on 
the  data  thus  far  obtained  has  recently  been  given  before  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  and  the  Highway  Research  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Concerning  the  research  projects  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  statement  by  Professor  Baity : 

A  fellowship  grant  of  $2,500  has  been  made  by  the  City  of  Durham,  N. 
C,  for  a  twelve  months '  study  of  the  problems  of  sewage  and  textile  waste 
disposal  of  that  city,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  suitable  types  of 
treatment  works  to  relieve  the  present  heavy  pollution  of  Neuse  River. 
Experimental  plants  of  different  types  will  be  built  and  operated.  A 
graduate  fellow  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  study.  There  is  at 
present  a  paucity  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  results  obtained  from  this  study  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  and  of  application  to  numerous  other  similar  problems  in 
the  State  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  an  inves- 
tigation has  been  undertaken  on  the  application  of  ultra-violet  ray  sterili- 
zation to  public  water  supplies,  and  the  effects  of  color,  turbidity,  and  other 
factors,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  This  study  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance just  at  this  time,  as  the  city  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  wants  to  install  this 
type  of  apparatus  on  its  municipal  water  supply  if  the  process  can  be 
shown  to  be  reliable  and  efficient  under  their  conditions.  The  necessary 
apparatus  for  experimental  work  is  to  be  installed  by  the  manufacturers, 
at  their  expense,  in  the  University's  water  filtration  plant.  The  laboratory 
work  incident  to  the  study  will  be  made  by  the  co-operative  students  who 
operate  the  filtration  plant. 

We  are  now  starting  a  study  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  coagu- 
lation of  water  in  its  preparation  for  rapid  sand  filtration.  Mixing  of 
chemically-treated  water  before  coagulation  is  known  to  improve  floccula- 
tion  and  precipitation  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  chemicals  required  for 
effective  treatment,  but  there  is  little  known  of  the  underlying  causes. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  an  appreciation  of  Professor 
Hickerson's  recent  book,  Highway  Curves  and  Earthwork.  This  book  has 
received  very  favorable  comment  from  the  reviewers,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  fill  an  important  gap  in  highway  literature. 

Changes  in  Personnel 

Professor  Thorndike  Saville  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for 
the  year  1926-1927.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Health  Board 
he  is  making  a  study  and  is  to  submit  a  report  with  recommendations  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  Venezuela.  As  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Saville,  we 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  After  serving 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Professor  Herman  G.  Baity, 
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as  assistant  engineer  for  three  years  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health,  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  this  organization  to  pur- 
sue graduate  work  in  Sanitary  Engineering  at  Harvard  University  where 
he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  John  M.  Foushee  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  engineering  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  M.  Bell,  who  resigned 
during  the  summer  to  accept  a  position  with  Professor  Saville.  Mr. 
Foushee  is  a  graduate  in  engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  will  serve  as  instructor  in  drawing  and  as  "coordinator"  to  the  co- 
operative students.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Franklin  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  have 
been  appointed  research  highway  fellows  in  connection  with  the  culvert  pipe 
pressures.  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Chase  has  been  appointed  teaching  fellow  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  emphasize  very  strongly  the  need  for  additional 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  to  accommodate  the  present  requirements 
and  to  meet  the  future  development  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  BRAUNE,  Dean. 


School  of  Public  Welfare 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  beg  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  for  the  year  1925-1926  under  two  general  divisions.  The  first  is 
the  report  of  the  Four-County  Public  Welfare  Demonstration,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  regular  work  of  instruction  and  field  work  of  the  School. 

The  Four-County  Demonstration  in  Public  Welfare,  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Eockefeller  Memorial,  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1924.  Equal  sums  were  appropriated  to  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  be 
administered  in  a  co-operative  experiment  in  public  welfare  in  four  North 
Carolina  counties.  The  counties  originally  contemplated  were  Chatham, 
Orange,  Durham,  and  Wake.  These  counties  were  not  only  the  seat  of  the 
University  and  State  Department,  but  were  typical  of  North  Carolina 
counties.  Orange  and  Chatham  represent  what  might  be  called  all  rural 
counties,  while  Durham  and  Wake,  in  addition  to  having  typical  rural 
problems,  include  also  the  cities  of  Durham  and  Ealeigh.  Later,  in  con- 
ference with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  it  seemed  that 
there  was  more  desire  for  co-operation  and  that  a  better  result  would  be 
obtained  by  utilizing  one  mountain  county.  Consequently,  Cherokee  County 
was  selected  instead  of  Durham  as  originally  planned.  A  detailed  report 
of  the  work  in  these  counties  will  be  submitted  separately  by  Professor 
Steiner,  who  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  this  pro- 
ject. It  seems  important  to  note  here  some  of  the  tasks  undertaken  in 
study  and  work  as  well  as  some  of  the  unfinished  tasks  which  should  be 
done.    The  principal  results  so  far  have  been: 

1.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  counties,  including  making  of  maps; 
assembling  information  concerning  key  leaders,  rural  churches,  schools, 
and  other  institutions ;  geneological  study  of  marginal  families ;  and  social 
conditions  in  the  mill  villages  of  Carrboro,  West  Hillsboro,  Bynum,  and 
Siler  City. 

2.  Administration  of  poor  relief,  mothers'  aid  funds,  and  family  case 
work. 

3.  Dealing  with  problems  of  child  welfare,  such  as  child  labor  cases, 
finding  homes  for  orphan  children,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  securing  treat- 
ment for  crippled  children. 

4.  Inaugurating  first  school  attendance  work  in  Orange  County,  which 
has  been  specially  commended  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

5.  Maintaining  a  modern  public  welfare  office,  with  stenographer,  filing 
system,  records,  and  other  equipment,  as  a  demonstration  of  a  model 
office  of  this  "kind. 

6.  Supervision  of  practice  field  work  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
professional  courses  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare. 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  experi- 
mental work  and  study  of  public  welfare  in  these  counties,  which  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  further  development  and  organization  of  public  welfare 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  A  continuation  of  this  study  and  experi- 
ment in  county  public  welfare  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  suggest 
the  following  studies,  in  some  of  which  a  good  beginning  has  already  been 
made: 

1.  Genetic  studies  of  marginal  families  as  a  basis  for  the  development 
of  social  work  programs. 

2.  Comprehensive  studies  of  the  general  topography  and  areas  with 
suitable  maps  of  roads,  communities,  and  resources. 

3.  The  plotting  of  centers  of  leadership  and  other  community  areas 
in  these  maps  with  adequate  studies  of  leadership  resources. 

4.  Intensive  and  concrete  studies  of  special  communities  within  the 
county. 

5.  Concrete  and  special  studies  of  school  attendance  and  school  delin- 
quency. 

6.  Special  studies  and  mental  tests  of  groups  of  children. 

7.  Special  studies  of  health  and  dietary  conditions  and  practices. 

8.  Special  studies  of  rural  pre-school  children  and  their  family  rela- 
tionships. 

9.  Special  inquiries  concerning  home,  school,  and  vocational  adaptations 
and  opportunities  in  the  rural  places. 

10.  Special  studies  of  attitudes  towards  social  work  and  the  co-operation 
possible  among  organizations  interested  in  the  field. 

11.  Special  inquiries  into  resources  for  voluntary  social  work  and 
leadership. 

12.  Special  case  work  studies  of  rural  families  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  other  standard  case  studies. 

13.  Special  inquiries  into  matters  of  co-operation  between  superinten- 
dents of  schools  and  superintendents  of  public  welfare. 

14.  Special  inquiries  into  matters  of  co-operation  between  superinten- 
dents of  public  welfare  and  county  boards  of  public  welfare,  county  public 
health  agencies,  and  the  voluntary  agencies. 

15.  Special  historical  studies  of  all  matters  of  public  welfare  in  the 
county  to  discover  traditional  or  other  handicaps. 

It  is  clear,  again,  that  this  is  a  long-time  task  and  that  all  such 
inquiries  should  be  made  not  merely  in  a  scientific  manner  but  sympathe- 
tically, with  due  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  various  communities  concerned.  The  studies,  therefore,  will  often 
require  actual  experiments  in  the  field  of  social  work  in  order  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  conclusions  concerning  the  value  of  different  procedures. 
Among  the  experiments  which  ought  to  be  inaugurated  will  be: 

1.  Special  efforts  to  make  contact  with  particular  leaders,  and  special 
programs  and  methods  of  stimulating  sentiment  for  social  work  and  public 
welfare. 

2.  Special  experiments  in  which  the  visiting  teacher  or  the  social  work 
teacher, .  as  assistant  to  the  county  superintendent  or  school,  may  bring 
about  closer  coordination  between  the  two  departments. 

3.  Special  experiments  in  which  the  public  health  nurse  may  become 
general  social  worker. 
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4.  Special  experiments  for  coordinating  the  work  of  home  and  farm 
demonstration  agents  with  the  county-wide  program  of  social  work. 

5.  Special  experiments  in  which  county-wide  organization  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  may  center  efforts  upon  the  pre-school  child,  utilizing 
agencies  of  public  welfare,  health,  and  home  demonstration. 

6.  Special  experiments  in  child  welfare  to  determine  something  of  the 
relation  between  under-nourishment,  school,  work,  and  conduct. 

7.  Special  experiments  with  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  and 
school  teachers  in  vocational  guidance  and  direction,  especially  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

8.  Experiments  in  county-wide  community  organization  with  special 
provision  for  the  small  community. 

9.  More  thorough  experiments  in  rural  case  work,  case  supervision,  and 
record  keeping. 

10.  Special  experiments  in  several  counties  for  obtaining  more  effec- 
tive and  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  county  board  of  public  welfare. 

11.  A  series  of  experiments  for  interpreting  public  welfare  to  county- 
wide  groups  and  especially  to  county  commissioners  and  members  of 
boards  of  education. 

12.  Special  experiments  in  Negro  public  welfare. 

13.  Special  experiments  in  the  co-ordination  of  county  public  welfare  and 
industrial  social  work. 

14.  A  demonstration  county  in  the  mountain  areas. 

15.  A  demonstration  county  in  the  east  Carolina  sandhills. 

16.  A  statewide  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for  co- 
ordinating community  education,  adult  teaching,  and  school  attendance 
work. 

17.  A  state-wide  demonstration  for  more  effective  state  co-operation  and 
supervision  of  many  aspects  of  public  welfare  work. 

The  problems  just  mentioned  represent  the  general  opportunities  and 
needs.  The  two  years '  work  in  Cherokee  County  have  produced  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  experiments  yet  reported  in  public  welfare.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  a  M.A.  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  accomplished, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Board  and  the  School  of  Public  Welfare, 
a  number  of  unusual  results,  especially  in  interpreting  public  welfare  to 
the  people  and  in  making  harmonious  adjustments  of  difficult  situations. 

Co-operation  between  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  continued  with  considerable  pleasure 
and  profit  to  ourselves.  The  State  Department  and  the  Ealeigh  County 
Department  have  aided  in  providing  valuable  field  work  for  the  University 
students.  Miss  Lily  Mitchell,  case  supervisor  for  the  State  Department, 
has  helped  supervise  the  field  work  and  has  been  in  continuous  touch  with 
the  family  case  work  carried  on  in  Orange  and  Chatham  counties  by  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare.  Last  year's  Institute  of  Public 
Welfare  was  the  most  successful  yet  held,  and  resulted  in  the  preparation 
by  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  of  a  continuation  course  of  study  for  the 
county  superintendents.  This  has  been  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  under  the  title  of  An  Approach  to  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work  and  dedicated  to  the  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare. 

This  volume  on  public  welfare  and  social  work  was  prepared  also  with 
a  view  to  approaching  the  undergraduate 's  study  of  social  problems  through 
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an  interpretation  of  professional  social  work.  For  a  number  of  reasons 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  begin  to  put  more  emphasis  upon  the  under- 
graduate part  of  our  work  without  detracting  from  the  emphasis  and 
quality  of  our  graduate  instruction.  In  the  first  place,  increasing  numbers 
of  college  students  are  asking  for  courses  in  sociology  and  social  problems, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  want  them  to  include  a  wider  range  in  subject 
matter  and  to  be  more  functional  in  method  and  content.  For  the  winter 
term  this  year,  therefore,  we  are  offering  twelve  courses  instead  of  the 
usual  six  or  seven.  We  are  opening  to  a  limited  number  of  students  such 
courses  as  juvenile  delinquency,  the  field  of  social  work,  problems  of  crime, 
problems  of  the  family,  and  others.  I  wish  to  take  up  with  you  next  year  a 
program  for  a  more  unified  series  of  undergraduate  courses  which  will  give 
the  student  not  only  a  good  knowledge  of  society,  but  also  an  understanding 
of  the  professional  field  of  public  service.  One  course  which  we  are  offer- 
ing in  the  winter  quarter  has  grown  out  of  the  request  of  the  senior  class 
last  year  for  a  functional  course  on  marriage  and  the  family.  Our  group 
of  graduate  students  this  year  is  the  largest  and  best  in  personnel  which 
we  have  had  so  far.  Of  the  twenty-five  who  are  registered  for  advanced 
degrees  in  sociology  a  majority  already  have  their  master's  degrees,  and 
most  of  them  are  interested  in  the  combined  field  of  teaching,  research, 
and  social  work. 

We  wish  to  express  especially  our  appreciation  for  the  use  of  Alumni 
Hall,  with  its  enlarged  quarters,  which  is  proving  very  satisfactory.  As 
soon  as  the  New  East  Building  is  completed  we  shall  have  ample  space  and 
facilities  for  doing  our  work  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Professor  Meyer  has  returned  this  year  from  his  leave  of  absence  at 
Columbia  University.  He  has  published  two  pieces  of  work  as  a  result 
of  his  leave  of  absence.  The  one  is  Extra-Curricula  Activities,  published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes,  in  New  York;  and  in  the  other  is  Pre-School  Child  Study 
Programs,  published  by  the  University  Extension  Division.  Professor 
Meyer  is  also  developing  for  the  Extension  Division  and  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  a  Bureau  of  Eecreation,  through  which  many  activities  in 
this  field  are  being  co-ordinated. 

Professor  W.  B.  Sanders,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence,  and  who 
gave  courses  on  the  public  care  of  children,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
field  of  social  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last  year,  has  returned 
and  has  entered  enthusiastically  upon  his  work  here.  Members  of  the 
staff  have  co-operated  as  usual  with  the  Extension  Division  and  with 
the  Institute  for  Kesearch  in  Social  Science,  and  have  published  a  number 
of  articles  and  volumes. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

HOWAED  W.  ODUM,  Director. 


The  Summer  School 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Director  of  the 
University  Summer  School  for  the  year  1926.  There  were  two  terms  of  the 
Summer  School  of  approximately  six  weeks  each.  The  first  term  began 
June  11  and  ended  July  20 ;  the  second  began  on  July  21  and  ended 
August  28. 

Further  on  in  this  report  are  four  tables  which  show  the  entire  program 
of  instruction  offered  in  1926 — the  departments  that  were  in  operation, 
the  courses  given,  the  number  of  students  registered  in  the  various  courses, 
and  the  name  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  each  course.  These  facts  are 
shown  separately  by  each  of  the  two  terms  and  for  each  of  the  major  divi- 
sions of  the  Summer  School.  A  complete  exhibition  of  the  work  of  each 
division  and  of  each  term  is  thus  given  separately.  A  summary  of  the 
registration  statistics  is  given  herewith. 

Registration  Statistics 
There  were  enrolled  1490  students  in  the  first  term  and  822  in  the 
second,  a  total  of  2312.  This  total  really  represents  the  load,  as  each 
term  constitutes  a  unit  of  time.  If,  however,  we  deduct  duplications  in 
registration,  we  find  a  total  of  1750  different  individuals  as  compared  with 
1733  in  1925  and  1700  in  1924. 

Distribution  of  Students  by  Groups  and  by  Terms 

Total 

First  Term           Second  Term  Registration 

Graduates                                                          222                       124  344 

Undergraduates                                                 809                       517  1326 

Normal  School                                                  429                       181  610 

Music    (Special)                                                 43*                        0  43* 

1501*  822  2323* 

Grad.  Undergrad.  Normal  Music  (Spec.)  Total 

For  First  Term  Only             134               426  334  43*  937 

For  Second  Term  Only             38               137  85  260 

For  Both  Terms                       88               381  95  564 

Different  Individuals-    260  944  514  43*  1761t 


*  Includes  11  who  were  registered  as  regular  students  in  the  Summer  School. 

t  Deduct  11  counted  twice  in  this  total,  leaving  the  actual  number  of  individuals  1750. 
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Miscellaneous  Statistics 

In  the  first  term  there  were  enrolled  583  men  and  907  women,  in  the 
second  term  422  men  and  400  women.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (929) 
in  the  first  term  and  170  others  in  the  second  term,  a  total  of  1019  indi- 
duals,  had  taught.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  (131)  others  were  pre- 
paring to  teach. 

Eleven  hundred  and  ninety-two  (1192)  in  the  first  term  and  227  others 
in  the  second,  a  total  of  1419  individuals  or  81.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
registration,  received  training  above  the  high  school,  as  compared  with 
81.4  in  1925  and  85.1  in  1924.  One  thousand  and  twenty -nine  (1029)  in 
the  first  term  and  175  others  in  the  second,  a  total  of  1204  individuals  or 
88.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  were  pursuing  work  for  college  or  grad- 
uate credit,  as  compared  with  71.1  in  1925  and  59.4  in  1924. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty- nine  (369)  in  the  first  term  and  79  others 
in  the  second,  a  total  of  448  individuals  or  25.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  held 
degrees,  as  compared  with  26.2  in  1925  and  20.5  in  1924.  The  distribution 
of  degrees  was  as  follows:  A.B.  321,  S.B.  42,  A.B.  in  Educ.  4,  B.S.  in 
Educ.  1,  B.L.  6,  Ph.B.  4,  LL.B.  3,  S.B.  in  Comm.  5,  B.D.  2,  B.P.  5, 
B.M.  15,  B.E.  1,  Ph.G.  2,  A.M.  32,  S.M.  5;  total  448. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  (1576)  different  students  indicated 
their  church  affiliation  as  follows :  Methodist  479,  Baptist  553,  Presbyterian 
281,  Episcopal  87,  Christian  69,  Lutheran  42,  Friends  15,  Jewish  12,  Ke- 
formed  8,  Moravian  8,  Boman  Catholic  5,  Universalist  5,  Holiness  5,  Adven- 
tist  1,  Congregational  3,  Christian  Science  1,  Church  of  God  1,  True  Light  1. 

There  were  1480  different  students  from  this  state,  representing  all 
counties  except  Avery,  Camden,  Dare,  Graham,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (268),  or  15.3  per  cent,  came  from  outside 
North  Carolina,  the  numbers  being  as  follows :  South  Carolina  135,  Georgia 
39,  Virginia  32,  Florida  25,  Tennessee  12,  Alabama  8,  Mississippi  3,  New 
York  3,  Pennsylvania  2,  Kentucky  2,  Ohio  1,  Missouri  1,  Arkansas  1,  Cuba  2. 

The  following  four  tables  show  the  entire  program  of  instruction  given 
in  the  Summer  School  of  1926 — the  departments  that  were  in  operation, 
the  courses  given,  the  numbers  of  students  registered  in  the  various  courses, 
and  the  names  of  the  instructors: 
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Table  I  (College  Division — First  Term) 

Showing  Courses  Given,  Instructors,  and  Number  of  Students 
Registered  in  Each  Course 


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  in 

English  Translations  

Art  History  

General  Botany  

General  Descriptive  Chemistry. .  .  . 
General  Descriptive  Chemistry. . .  . 

Chemistry  of  Foods  

Qualitative  Analysis  

Analytical  Chemistry  

Quantitative  Analysis  

Organic  Chemistry  

Physical  Chemistry  

Physical  Chemistry  

Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. .  . , 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  

Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.  .  .  . 

Accounting  Principles  

Corporation  Finance  , 

General  Economics  

Economic  History  

Money  and  Currency  

International  Trade:  Theory  and 

Policies  

Theories  of  Economic  Reform  

Introduction  to  Educational 

Psychology  

Introduction  to  Educational 

Psychology  

Introduction  to  Educational 

Psychology  

Educational  Psychology  

Educational  Psychology  

Educational  Psychology  

Public  Education  in  the  South  

Rural  School  Organization  and 
Administration  , 

State  School  Organization  

Classroom  Management  

Measurements  of  Educational 

Efficiency:  Child  Accounting.  .  .  , 
Measurements  of  Educational 

Efficiency:  Finance  Accounting .  , 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education., 
General  Methods  in  Secondary 

Education  


Instructor 


W.  S.  Bernard..  .  . 
W.  S.  Bernard..  .  . 

H.  R.  Totten  

J.  M.  Bell  

J.  M.  Bell  

F.  H.  Edmister .  .  . 
J.  T.  Dobbins  and 
E.  D.  Jennings. 
J.  T.  Dobbins 

J.  T.  Dobbins  

F.  H.  Edmister.  .  . 
H.  D.  Crockford.  . 

J.  M.  Bell  

J.  T.  Dobbins 

J.  M.  Bell  

J.  M.  Bell  

E.  E.  Peacock. .  .  . 
E.  W.  Zimmerman 

C.  P.  Spruill,  Jr.. . 
C.  P.  Spruill,  Jr..  . 

C.  T.  Murchison. . 

E.  W.  Zimmerman 

D.  D.  Carroll  

K.  C.  Garrison.  .  . 
K.  C.  Garrison .  .  . 

K.  C.  Garrison .  .  . 

E.  H.  Garinger. . . . 
E.  H.  Garinger.  .  . 
E.  H.  Garinger. . . . 
E.  W.  Knight  and 

D.  H.  Briggs .  .  . 

E.  W.  Knight  and 
D.  H.  Briggs .  .  . 

H.  S.  West  

R.  W.  Morrison. . . 

B.  A.  Stevens  

H.  S.  West  

M.  G.  Little  

E.  R.  Mosher  

E.  R.  Mosher  

M.  G.  Little  


13 

12 

28 

24 

15 

14 

11 

10 

17 

13 

11 

11 

13 

8 

12 

11 

3 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

15 

15 

31 

30 

24 

21 

42 

42 

15 

15 

1  Q 

iy 

14 

56 

56 

48 

46 

48 

48 

61 

60 

29 

29 

40 

40 

124 

120 

82 

81 

37 

37 

64 

63 

25 

24 

26 

24 

53 

43 

7 

7 

31 

31 

47 

40 
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Table  I  (College  Division — First  Term)  Continued 


Education  (Cont.) 
s52b  


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


General  Methods  in  Secondary 

Education  

Measurements  in  Secondary  Education. 

Educational  Administration  

Measurements  in  Elementary 

Education  

The  Psychology  of  Elementary  School 

Subjects  

Problems  in  Secondary  Education  

Problems  in  Educational  Administration 
Problems  in  Educational  Psychology.. . 
Problems  in  Educational  Psychology. . . 

Studies  in  American  Education  

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  

Freshman  English  

Composition  

English  Literature  

The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  in 

the  High  School  

The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the 

High  School  

Dramatic  Composition  

Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies  

The  Elizabethan  Drama  

English  Literature,  1660-1780  

Victorian  Poetry  

American  Literature  

American  Literature  

Recent  English  Literature  

Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century 

Drama  

The  Teaching  of  English  

Research  in  a  Special  Field  

Introduction  to  Geology  

Historical  Geology  

Petrology  

Elementary  Course  

Intermediate  Course  

Intermediate  Course  

Advanced  Course  

Foundations  of  Modern  History  

Foundations  of  Modern  History  

Europe  Since  1860  

The  Ante-bellum  Period,  1840-1860. .  .  . 

Contemporary  American  History  

History  of  North  Carolina,  1663-1789.  . 
The  History  of  the  West,  1815-1860.  .  . 
Inter-American  Relations  

The  English  Government  


Instructor 


M.  G.  Little  

A.  M.  Jordan  and 
R.  W.  Morrison 

H.  S.  West  

B.  A.  Stevens  

A.  M.  Jordan  

E.  R.  Mosher  

H.  S.  West  

A.  M.  Jordan  

A.  M.  Jordan  and 

E.  H.  Garinger. 
E.  W.  Knight  and 

D.  H.  Briggs .  .  . 
E.  R.  Mosher  

E.  R.  Mosher  

A.  T.  Johnson 

R.  Adams  

R.  R.  Potter  

A.  C.  Howell  

C.  T.  Goode  

R.  R.  Potter  

F.  W.  Cady  

F.  W.  Cady  

C.  T.  Goode  

J.  M.  Booker  

R.  Adams  , 

R.  Adams  

J.  M.  Booker  

A.  T.  Johnson. .  . . 

A.  C.  Howell  

C.  T.  Goode  

W.  F.  Prouty  

W.  F.  Prouty  

W.  F.  Prouty  

E.  C.  Metzenthin . 

W.  D.  Toy  

E.  C.  Metzenthin. 
W.  D.  Toy  

R.  D.  W.  Connor . 

R.  H.  Taylor  

H.  M.  Wagstaff. . . 

R.  H.  Taylor  

W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

R.  H.  Taylor  

W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 

H.  M.  Wagstaff. . . 
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Department 
and  Catalog 
Number  of 
Course 


Latin: 

si  

sll  

821  

s52  

sl02a  

slOS  

Library  Science: 
si  

s2  

s3  

Mathematics: 

si  

si  

s2  

s4  

s5  

slO  

sSO  

851  

e53  

Music: 

si  

s2I  

s2  II  

s3  

s4  

sS  

s6  

s7  

s8  

s9  

Physics: 

si  

s6  

sl3  

Psychology: 

si  

s  104  

Romance  Ianguages 
French: 

si  

s3  

84  

sS  

s6  

sl4  

sl8  

sl21a  

8141  


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Cicero's  Essays  

The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High 

School  

Virgil  

Ovid  

Seminar  Course  

Post-Augustan  Prose  


Library  Organization  and  Methods . 
Classification  and  Cataloguing.  .  .  . 
The  Use  of  Books  


Mathematical  Analysis  

Advanced  Algebra  

(Trigonometry)  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Differential  Calculus  , 

Integral  Calculus  , 

Differential  Equations  

History  of  Mathematics  , 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  

Analytic  Projective  Geometry  


General  Problems  of  Music  Supervision 

Public  School  Music  Methods,  Primary 
Grades  

Public  School  Music  Methods,  Primary 
Grades  

Public  School  Music  Methods,  Grammar 
Grades  

High  School  Music  

Sight-Singing  and  Ear-Training,  Ele- 
mentary  

Sight-Singing  and  Ear-Training, 
Advanced  

Appreciation  of  Music  

History  of  Music  

Harmony  


General  Physics,  Part  I  

Mechanics  and  Wave  Motion 
Teachers'  Course  


General  Psychology:  First  Half. 
Advanced  General  Psychology. 


Elementary  Course  

Continuation  of  French  1-2  

Continuation  of  French  s3  

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French 

Literature  

Modern  French  Literature  

French  Phonetics  

French  Drama  

Old  French  

Research  


Instructor 


G.  A.  Harrer  

George  Howe  

G.  A.  Harrer  

George  Howe  

George  Howe  

G.  A.  Harrer  

C  M.  Baker  

Miss  E.  H.  Thompson 
C.  M.  Baker  

J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr  

E.  L.  Mackie  

E.  L.  Mackie  

E.  L.  Mackie  

J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr  

Archibald  Henderson. 
Archibald  Henderson. 
Archibald  Henderson. 
J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr  

Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes. . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pratt. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes.. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pratt. 
T.  S.  McCorkle  

Miss  Elizabeth  Pratt. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes. . 

T.  S.  McCorkle  

P.  J.  Weaver  

P.  J.  Weaver  

A.  H.  Patterson  

O.  Stuhlman  

A.  H.  Patterson  

H.  W.  Crane  

H.  W.  Crane  

F.  J.  Haronian  

U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr  

F.  T.  Haronian  

H.  D.  Learned  

U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr  

H.  D.  Learned  

U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr  

H.  D.  Learned  

U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr  
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Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Elementary  Course  

Teachers'  Course  

Cervantes  

Research  

Rural  Social  Problems  

Rural  Economics  

Laboratory  Course  in  Rural  Social 

Problems  

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social.  . 

Principles  of  Sociology  

Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology  

The  Study  of  Social  Problems  

The  Family  and  Its  Problems  

The  Theory  of  Play  and  Recreation. . . . 
Advanced  Social  Theory  and  Historical 
Sociology  

Fundamentals  of  Animal  Biology  

Practical  Studies  in  Animal  Biology  .  .  . 


Instructor 


N.  B.  Adams.  .  . 
N.  B.  Adams.  . . 
S.  E.  Leavitt.  . , 
S.  E.  Leavitt .  .  , 

E.  C.  Branson . 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr, 

E.  C.  Branson . 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr 

H.  D.  Meyer.  . 
L.  M.  Brooks. . 
H.  W.  Odum.  . 
L.  M.  Brooks. . 
H.  D.  Meyer.  . 

H.  W.  Odum .  . 

C.  D.  Beers .  .  . 
C.  D.  Beers .  .  . 


I 
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Table  II  (Normal  School  Division — First  Term) 

Showing  Courses  Given,  Instructors,  and  Number  of  Students 
Registered  in  Each  Course 


Department 
and  Catalog 
Number  of 
Course 


Education: 
Nl  I.  .  . . 
Nl  II.  . . 
N2  I.  .  .. 
N2  II.  .. 
N3  I.  ... 
N3  II.  .  . 
N4  I. .  .  . 

N4  II.  .  . 

NS  I . . . . 

N5  II .  .  . 

N6  

N8  

N10  

Nil  

N12  

N13  

N101.... 
N102.... 

English: 

Nl  

N2  

N3  

N4  I .  .  . . 

N5  

N6  

N7  

N101.... 

Geography: 
Nl  

N2  

N3  

History: 

Nl  I.... 
N2al... 

N4  

N5  

N6  

Physical 
Education 

Nl  

N2  

N3  

Psychology: 

Nl  

N2  


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Introduction  to  Teaching  

Introduction  to  Teaching  

Elementary  School  Practice  

Elementary  School  Practice  

Special  Primary  Methods:  Reading.  . 
Special  Primary  Methods:  Reading.  . 
Special  Primary  Methods:  Language, 

Story  Telling,  and  Dramatization.. 
Special  Primary  Methods:  Language, 

Story  Telling,  and  Dramatization.. 
Special  Primary  Methods:  Primary 

Number  and  Projects  

Special  Primary  Methods:  Primary 

Number  and  Projects  

Primary  Curriculum  

School  Management  

Grammar  Grade  Methods:  Language, 

Composition,  Reading  

Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic  

Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  

Grammar  Grade  Methods:  History 

and  Geography  

Primary  Reading  

Teaching  the  Social  Sciences  in  the 

Elementary  Grades  

English  Composition  

English  Composition  

English  Composition  

Children's  Literature  

Reading  and  Speech  

Literature  of  Grammar  Grades  

American  Literature  

Contemporary  English  and  American 
Prose  

Principles  of  Geography  

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for 

Primary  Grades  

Geography  of  North  America  

European  Background  

American  History  

North  Carolina  History  

Citizenship  

History  Material  for  Primary  Grades 

Plays  and  Games:  General  

Plays  and  Games:  Primary  

Plays  and  Games:  Grammar  Grades. 

Child  Study  

Educational  Psychology  


Instructor 


Cordelia  Camp  

Cordelia  Camp  

Nena  DeBerry  

Nena  DeBerry  

Avah  Hughes  

Avah  Hughes  

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Larson. .  . 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Larson. .  . 

Alice  M.  Brennan  

Alice  M.  Brennan  

Nena  DeBerry  

G.  B.  Phillips  

Helen  P.  Smith  

Alice  M.  Brennan  

G.  B.  Phillips  

I.  C.  Griffin  

Avah  Hughes  

Verna  B.  Flanders  

G.  B.  Phillips  

Helen  P.  Smith  

Alma  Salley  

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Larson  .  . 

Mary  F.  Hufham  

Helen  P.  Smith  

Mary  F.  Hufham  

Mary  F.  Hufham  


Mary  Anderson  and 
Verna  B.  Flanders 

Mary  R.  Anderson.  . 
Verna  B.  Flanders .  . 

Maybelle  Coleman.  . 
Maybelle  Coleman.  . 

Cordelia  Camp  

Maybelle  Coleman.  . 
Mary  R.  Anderson.  . 

Ruth  Coble  

Ruth  Coble  

Ruth  Coble  

Elsa  Beust  

Roy  W.  Morrison .  .  . 


.U 
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Table  II  (Normal  School  Division — First  Term)  Continued 


Department 
and  Catalog 
Number  of 
Course 


Science: 
Nil.... 
Nl  II... 

N2  

N3  

N4  

School  Arts: 
Nil.... 
Nl  II... 

N2  

N3  

N4  

Writing: 
Nil.... 
Nl  II... 

N2  


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Personal  and  School  Hygiene. 
Personal  and  School  Hygiene. 

General  Biology  

Biology  (Plants)  

Biology  (Animal)  

Fundamentals  of  Drawing. .  . . 
Fundamentals  of  Drawing.  .  . . 
Drawing  for  Primary  Grades. . 
Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades 
Industrial  Arts  

Writing:  Skill  

Writing:  Skill  

Writing:  Technique  


Instructor 


Alice  V  .Wilson. . . 
Alice  V.  Wilson... 
Ona  Ruth  Whitley 
Ona  Ruth  Whitley 
Alice  V.  Wilson... 

Minna  M.  Beck.  . 
Minna  M.  Beck. . . 
Minna  M.  Beck. . . 
Mabel  H.  Wells... 
Mabel  H.  Wells... 

Lily  N.  Jones  

Lily  N.  Jones  

Lily  N.  Jones  
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Table  III  (College  Division — Second  Term) 
Showing  Courses  Given,  Instructors,  and  Number  of  Students 
Registered  in  Each  Course 


Department 
and  Catalog 
Number  of 
Course 


Chemistry: 

si  (Laboratory) . 

si  (Lectures)  

s2  (Laboratory). 

s2  (Lectures)  

sl3  

s35  

s42  

s61  

s82  

s84  

sll4  and  115.... 
sl94  and  195.... 
sl98  

Commerce  and  Eco- 
nomics: 

Commerce: 

s2  

slO  

Economics: 

s2  

sll  

sl2  

Education: 

sla  

sib  

s20a  

s20b  

s42a  

s48a  

s48b  

s51b  

s52b  

854  


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


General  Descriptive  Chemistry. . . 
General  Descriptive  Chemistry. . . 
General  Descriptive  Chemistry. . . 
General  Descriptive  Chemistry. . . 

Chemistry  of  Foods  

Analytical  Chemistry  

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis 

Organic  Chemistry  

Physical  Chemistry  

Physical  Chemistry  

Advanced  Technical  Chemistry.  .  . 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  

Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.  . 


Accounting  Principles. 
Business  Organization. 


General  Economics . 
Banking  and  Credit. 
Business  Cycles .... 


Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology  

Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology  

Educational  Psychology  

Educational  Psychology  

The  Elementary  School  Principal- 
ship  

The  Classification  of  Pupils  


The  Supervision  of  Instruction.  . . 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
General  Methods  in  Secondary 

Education  

The  Psychology  of  High  School 

Subjects  


Instructor 


H.  D. 
F.  C. 
H.  D. 
F.  C. 
F.  P. 
H.  D. 
H.  D. 
F.  P. 
H.  D. 
H.  D. 
F.  C. 
H.  D. 
H.  D. 


Crockford . 
Vilbrandt. 

Crockford . 
Vilbrandt. 
Brooks. . .  . 

Crockford . 

Crockford. 
Brooks. . .  . 

Crockford . 

Crockford . 
Vilbrandt . 

Crockford. 

Crockford . 


W.  J.  Matherly. 
W.  J.  Matherly. 


C.  T.  Murchison . 
C.  T.  Murchison. 


K.  C.  Garrison. 


K.  C.  Garrison. 
E.  H.  Garinger. 
E.  H.  Garinger. 


M.  S.  Robertson .  .  . 
Mr.  Robertson  and 

Miss  Beust  

Mr.  Robertson  and 

Miss  Beust  

Frazer  Hood  


Frazer  Hood. .  . 
E.  H.  Garinger. 


£-a  o 

O  C'-M 

U  *  a 

6  §  x 
2UW 


11 

2 
11 

6 
1 

Exc. 
Exc. 
Exc. 
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Table  III  (College  Division — Second  Term)  Continued 


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Instructor 


Measurements  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation  

Measurements  in  Elementary 
Education  

The  Psychology  of  Elementary 

School  Subjects  

Mental  Measurements  

Problems  in  Secondary  Education 
Problems  in  Educational 

Administration  

Problems  in  Educational 

Psychology  

Principles  of  Secondary 

Education  

Freshman  English  

Composition  

English  Literature  

Dramatic  Production  

Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies  

The  Elizabethan  Drama  

English  Literature,  1660-1780  

American  Literature  

Restoration  and  Eighteenth 

Century  Drama  

Research  in  a  Special  Field  

Introduction  to  Geology  

Historical  Geology  

Elementary  German  

Intermediate  Course  


Foundations  of  Modern  History. . 
Foundations  of  Modern  History. 
History  of  Hellenistic  Greece  and 

the  Roman  Republic  

Medieval  History  

The  Reconstruction  Period  

Selections  from  Virgil's  Aeneid.  .  . 

Caesar  

Seminar  Course  

Mathematical  Analysis  

Algebra  (Advanced  Algebra)  

Trigonometry  (Plane  Trigono- 
metry)   


M.  S.  Robertson  and 
W.  O.  Hampton. . . 


A.  M.  Jordan  and 
W.  O.  Hampton. 


K.  C.  Garrison. 
A.  M.  Jordan. . 
H.  S.  West  


H.  S.  West. 


A.  M.  Jordan. 
H.  S.  West.  .  . 


W.  D.  MacMillan,  III. 

L.  B.  Wright  

G.  L.  Paine  

P.  L.  Elmore  

C.  A.  Hibbard  

L.  B.  Wright  

G.  L.  Paine  

C.  A.  Hibbard  


W.  D.  MacMillan,  III 
G.  L.  Paine  


J.  H.  Swartz. 
J.  H.  Swartz. 


E.  C.  Metzenthin. 
E.  C.  Metzenthin. 


T.  G.  deR.  Hamilton. 
W.  E.  Caldwell  


W.  E.  Caldwell  

W.  E.  Caldwell  

J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton. 


S.  G.  Sanders . 
S.  G.  Sanders . 
S.  G.  Sanders . 


A.  T.  Curlee 
J.  B.  Linker. 


A.  T.  Curlee. 
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Department 
and  Catalog 
Number  of 
Course 


Descriptive  Titli 
of  Course 


Instructor 


6  u 


Mathematics  (Cont.) 
s4  

sS  

s53  

sllO  

8112  

Physics: 

s2  

s2  

s7  

Psychology: 

s2  

sl04  

Romance  Languages: 
French: 

s2  

s3  

s4  

s5  

s6  

sl4  

sl8  

8121  

Spanish: 

s2  

sl8b  

Rural  Social 
Economics: 

sl4  

820  

s21  

Sociology: 

sib  

s2b  

slOa  

s  10b  

slla  

s23  

8123b  


Differential  Calculus  

Integral  Calculus  

Analytic  Projective  Geometry 

Differential  Equations  

Analytic  Mechanics  

General  Physics  (Lectures) .  .  . 
General  Physics  (Laboratory), 
Modern  Electrical  Theory 

General  Psychology  

Advanced  General  Psychology 


Elementary  Course  

Continuation  of  French  1-2.  . 
Continuation  of  French  s3. .  . 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

French  Literature  

Modern  French  Literature. . . 

French  Phonetics  

French  Drama  

Old  French  


Elementary  Course  

Modern  Spanish  Drama. 


Laboratory  Course  in  Rural 
Social  Problems  

North  Carolina:  Economic  and 
Social  

Brief  History  of  Agriculture.  .  . 


Principles  of  Sociology  

Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology. 

The  Study  of  Social  Problems. .  .  . 


The  Study  of  Social  Problems. 

The  Family  

The  Theory  of  Play  and 

Recreation  

Advanced  Social  Theory  and 

Historical  Sociology  


J.  B.  Linker  

J.  B.  Linker  

A.  W.  Hobbs  

A.  W.  Hobbs .... 
A.  W.  Hobbs.  .  .  . 

E.  K.  Plyler  

J.  F.  Daugherty. . 
E.  K.  Plyler  

W.  W.  Rogers  and 
J.  C.  Bagwell.  . 

W.  W.  Rogers  and 
J.  C.  Bagwell  . 

T.  E.  Wright  

T.  E.  Wright  

H.  R.  Huse  

H.  R.  Huse  

U.  T.  Holmes  

H.  R.  Huse  

U.  T.  Holmes  

U.  T.  Holmes  

E.  K.  Kane  

E.  K.  Kane  

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr... 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Tr... 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr... 

H.  D.  Meyer  

H.  W.  Odum  and 

L.  M.  Brooks  .  .  . 
H.  W.  Odum  and 

L.  M.  Brooks.  .  . 

H.  W.  Odum  

L.  M.  Brooks  

H.  D.  Meyer  

H.  W.  Odum  
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Table  IV  (Normal  School  Division — Second  Term) 

Showing  Courses  Given,  Instructors,  and  Number  of  Students 
Registered  in  Each  Course 


Physical  Education 
Nl  

N2  

N3  


Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Introduction  to  Teaching  

Elementary  School  Practice  

Special  Primary  Methods:  Read- 
ing   

Special  Primary  Methods: 
Language,  Story  Telling,  and 
Dramatization  

Special  Primary  Methods  

Primary  Curriculum  

School  Management  

Grammar  Grade  Methods: 
Language,  Composition, 
Reading  

Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic  

Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  

Grammar  Grade  Methods: 

History  and  Geography  

Primary  Reading  

Teaching  the  Social  Sciences  in  the 
Elementary  Grades  

English  Composition  

English  Composition  

English  Composition  

Children's  Literature  

Reading  and  Speech  

Literature  of  Grammar  Grades. .  . . 

American  Literature  

Contemporary  English  and 

American  Prose  

Spoken  English  

Principles  of  Geography  

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for 

Primary  Grades  

Geography  of  North  America  

Types  of  Industries  

European  Background  

American  History  

North  Carolina  History  

Citizenship  

History  Material  for  Primary 
Grades  

Plays  and  Games:  General  

Plays  and  Games:  Primary  

Plays  and  Games:  Grammar 

Grades  


Instructoi 


Lelia  Cobb  

Charlotte  Vaughan .  .  . 

Mattie  L.  Hatcher  

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Larson. 

Alice  M.  Brennan  

Mattie  L.  Hatcher  

Frazer  Hood  

Margaret  J.  Ketchin. . 

Alice  M.  Brennan  

Charlotte  Vaughan.  .  . 

Charlotte  Vaughan .  .  . 
Mattie  L.  Hatcher  

Verna  B.  Flanders. .  .  . 


Bessie  H.  Summerell 
Bessie  H.  Summerell 
Bessie  H.  Summerell 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Larson 

Mary  Hufham  

Margaret  J.  Ketchin 
Margaret  J.  Ketchin 


Mary  Hufham . 
Mary  Hufham . 


Verna  B.  Flanders. 


Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Larson. 
Verna  B.  Flanders. .  . 
Mary  V.  Carney.  .  .  . 


Mary  V.  Carney  

Mary  V.  Carney  and 

Mrs.  Harvey  Boney. 
Mrs.  Harvey  Boney.  . 
Mary  V.  Carney  


Alice  M.  Brennan 


Ruth  Coble. 
Ruth  Coble. 


Ruth  Coble. 
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Descriptive  Title 
of  Course 


Instructor 


Child  Study  

Educational  Psychology  

Personal  and  School  Hygiene.  . 

General  Biology  

Biology  (Animals)  

Drawing  for  Primary  Grades. . 
Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Industrial  Arts  

Writing:  Skill.   

Writing:  Technique  

Writing:  Skill  


Lelia  M.  Cobb. 
Lelia  M.  Cobb. 


Carleton  E.  Preston . 
Carleton  E.  Preston. 
Carleton  E.  Preston . 


Mabel  H.  Wells 
Mabel  H.  Wells 
Mabel  H.  Wells 


Matte-Conn  Baldon. 
Matte-Conn  Baldon. 
Matte-Conn  Baldon. 


Degrees  Awarded 

Degrees  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  second  term  to  50  candidates. 
These  were  distributed  as  follows :  Bachelor  of  Arts  17,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Education  11,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  4,  Master  of  Arts  16, 
Master  of  Science  2;  total  50. 

In  Conclusion 

The  1926  session  of  the  Summer  School  passed  off  as  successfully  as 
could  have  been  hoped  for,  considering  the  financial  limitations  under 
which  this  division  of  the  University  has  to  operate.  Several  improvements 
were  made  in  the  internal  organization  and  administration,  and  other 
refinements  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
make  them  can  be  secured. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  WALKEB,  Director. 


The  University  Extension  Division 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  for  the  period  from  November  1,  1925,  to 
October  31,  1926. 

Director  Chester  D.  Snell  began  his  year's  leave  of  absence  on  July  1, 
1926.  Eussell  M.  Grumman,  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Service, 
became  acting  director  on  this  date. 

On  September  13  the  Division  moved  its  headquarters  to  the  third 
floor  of  the  South  Building.  The  additional  space  and  new  office  equipment 
are  helping  greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  extension  organiza- 
tion. Seven  of  the  fourteen  bureaus  are  still  located  in  various  departments 
of  the  University  with  which  the  Division  is  co-operating. 

With  depleted  staff  and  funds  the  Division  has  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  scope  and  efficiency  of  its  service,  but  many  requests  for  service  could 
not  be  met.  The  results  of  the  year's  work  are  encouraging  and  consis- 
tent with  previous  records,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
has  been  done. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of 
the  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion.   This  will  take  place  in  Chapel  Hill  in  the  spring. 

As  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922,  was  the  first  in 
which  the  Division  was  given  a  budget  and  hence  the  first  in  which  cost 
accounting  figures  are  available,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  expen- 
diture and  income  of  that  year  with  that  of  1925-1926.  The  following 
table  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  growth  during  the  five-year  period. 


EXPENDITURE 


Administration   

Class  Instruction   

Medical  Postgraduate   

Correspondence  Instruction   

Commercial  Relations   

Community   Drama   -  

High  School  Debating  and  Athletics. 

Lectures  and  Short  Courses   

Public  Discussion   

Recreation   

School  Ground  Improvement   

Visual  Instruction   

Other  Bureaus   


1921-1922 
$17,859.21 


1925-1926 
$  23,356.04 


1,772.41 

5,333.19 
2,535.06 
3,396.12 


4,138.62 


28,062.25 
5,629.55 
40,330.22 
201.94 
2,927.13 
5,959.92 
3,278.46 
6,943.59 
205.12 


1,227.68 


1,361.05 


94.96 


$36,357.25 


$118,255.27 


INCOME 


Earned  by  Extension  Division 
University  Appropriation   


1921-1922 
$  6,086.48 
28,250.00 


1925-1926 
$  59,473.26 
53,646.00 
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The  per  cent  of  self-support  of  the  Division  was  50.2  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1926.  This  is  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  departmental  plan  of  organization  is  being  developed  and  the 
bureau  reports  are  given  herewith  according  to  departmental  classification. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Little  was  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of 
Extension  Teaching,  effective  July  1,  1926,  filling  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  George  B.  Zehmer. 

The  figures  for  the  Department  of  Extension  Teaching  in  comparison 
with  those  for  other  years  are  as  follows : 

Total 

FOR  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  31  for  7 

Individual  Students       1920     1921     1922      1923       1924       1925       1926  Years 


Extension    Class    —        46      199         901      1,257      1,341      1,112  4,856 

Correspondence    24      111      202         376         835      1,482      1,585  4,615 


Total   24  157  401  1,277  2,092  2,823  2,697  9,471 

Course-Registration 

Extension   Class    —  46  199  901  1,406  1,660  1,592  5,804 

Correspondence    24  111  245  609  1,232  2,309  2,494  7,024 


Total   24       157      444       1,510       2,638       3,969       4,086  12,828 


Because  of  the  limited  number  of  full-time  men  and  residence  instructors 
available  for  the  work,  the  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction  was  unable  to  fill 
42  requests  from  37  counties. 

The  faculty  voted  to  allow  a  maximum  of  27  half  courses,  or  one  and 
one-half  years  of  extension  work  toward  a  degree.  This  work  may  be  done 
by  class  instruction  exclusively,  by  correspondence  instruction  exclusively, 
or  by  a  combination  of  class  and  correspondence  study. 

Bureau  of  Class  Instruction 

An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Class 
Instruction  does  not  reveal  any  marked  change  in  the  amount  or  scope 
of  work  done.  The  bulk  of  the  service  offered  is  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state  through  the  three  full-time  instructors  in  education.  However,  classes 
in  English,  history,  and  sociology  have  been  offered  in  centers  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of  Chapel  Hill  by  residence  members  of  the  University 
faculty.  A  total  of  1,112  individual  students  (1,592  course  registrations) 
have  received  instruction  in  66  classes,  held  in  33  communities,  by  17 
instructors. 

During  the  summer  of  1926  postgraduate  medical  courses  were  given 
for  the  sixth  year,  the  subject  being  internal  medicine.  The  instructors 
were  Dr.  Howard  B.  Sprague,  Dr.  Dwight  O  'Hara,  and  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Emery,  Jr.,  each  of  whom  conducted  the  classes  for  four  weeks.  Classes 
were  held  in  Albemarle,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Gastonia,  Salisbury,  and  Guil- 
ford county. 
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The  small  beginning  in  workers'  education,  started  among  the  girls 
in  the  hosiery  mills  of  Durham,  is  being  continued.  Developments  along 
this  line  are  being  planned. 

Saturday  Morning  Classes 
At  attempt  is  being  made  to  offer  Saturday  morning  courses  in  Chapel 
Hill  for  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapel  Hill.    A  course  in  literature  and 
one  in  sociology  are  being  given.    It  is  planned  to  develop  this  phase  of 
extension  work. 

Records 

A  visible  card  filing  system  has  been  installed  and  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  since  its  establishment  have  been  transferred  to  it.  This  will  insure 
an  efficient  handling  of  all  records  and  accounts. 

Appointments 

Mr.  W.  J.  McKee  has  been  appointed  full-time  extension  professor  of 
education,  effective  September  1,  1926,  filling  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  E.  R.  Mosher. 

Miss  Kathleen  Wright  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  May  15,  1926. 

STATISTICS   OF   BUREAU   OF   CLASS  INSTRUCTION 


November  1,  1925-October  31,  1926 

Students  enrolled  during  spring  semester,  1926   461 

Students  enrolled  during  fall  semester,  1926   548 

Physicians  enrolled  in  medical  classes  during  summer,  1926   103 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  year   1,112 

Registrations — spring   semester,    1926   680 

Course   registrations — fall   semester,    1926   809 

Course  registration — medical  classes,  summer,  1926   103 

Total  number  of  registrations  during  year   1,592 

Course  completions — spring  semester,   1926   647 

Per  cent  of  course  completions — spring,  1926   95% 

Physicians  receiving  non-credit  certificates,  summer,  1926   72 

Full-time  instructors  each  semester   3 

Residence  instructors  conducting  extension  classes  during  year   11 

Medical   instructors    3 

Total  number  of  instructors  for  year   17 

Number  of  extension  classes,  spring  semester   30 

Number  of  extension  classes,  fall  semester   30 

Medical  classes,  summer,  1926    6 

Total  number  of  classes  conducted  during  year   66 

Total  number  of  communities  in  which  classes  were  held   33 


Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 

The  consistent  growth  looked  for  without  any  special  program  of  expan- 
sion was  evident  in  this  bureau  during  the  past  year.  The  registration 
shows  a  variety  of  occupations  represented,  but  with  the  large  majority  still 
among  the  teachers.  Every  one  of  the  one  hundred  counties  in  North 
Carolina  is  represented  in  this  year's  registration. 

Miss  Julia  Irwin  has  been  appointed  full-time  correspondence  instructor 
in  the  Normal  School  Section,  effective  July  1,  1926. 
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The  introduction  of  labor-saving  office  devices  and  the  occupancy  of  the 
new  quarters  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  handling  the  routine  work. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

Total  number  of  individual  students   1,585 

Total  number  of  course  registrations   2,494 

Number  of  courses  completed  during  year   1,801 

Per  cent  of  course  completions  during  year   75% 

Number  of  courses  offered    151 

Number  of  instructors    59 

Lesson  assignments  corrected   40,111 

Eepresentatives  of  the  following  occupations  are  now  enrolled  for  cor- 


respondence courses :  Missionaries,  mining  engineers,  salesmen,  shipping 
clerks,  home  demonstration  agents,  ministers,  office  workers,  real  estate 
salesmen,  tutors,  post  office  clerks,  secretaries,  housekeepers,  bank  cashiers, 
farmers,  librarians,  embalmers,  city  school  superintendents,  school  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  section  hands,  newspaper  re- 
porters, department  heads  (stores),  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion 
The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  are  divided  into  two 
sections:  The  Women's  Clubs  Section,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
assistance  with  programs  and  reference  materials  to  women's  clubs;  and 
the  Library  Extension  Service  Section,  organized  to  give  assistance  with 
books,  pamphlets,  plays,  and  package  libraries  to  both  students  and 
teachers,  and  to  all  other  individuals  who  are  not  included  in  the  women's 
clubs  groups. 

Women's  Clubs  Section 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  an  estimated  total  of  10,590 
women  received  assistance  from  the  Division  during  the  twelve-month 
period.  For  regular  service,  that  is,  supplying  both  programs  and  refer- 
ence material,  a  fee  is  charged  all  clubs.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
clubs  registered  for  regular  service;  members  of  384  clubs  used  the  bulletins 
as  a  basis  of  study  but  did  not  depend  on  the  library  for  reference  material ; 
members  of  181  clubs  enrolled  for  occasional  assistance  and  paid  individual 
fees,  making  a  total  of  702  clubs.  To  these  clubs  were  sent  42  vietrola 
records,  4,320  packages,  9,143  letters,  and  10,281  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Library  Extension  Service  Section 

This  section  co-operates  with  the  bureau  of  Community  Drama,  High 
School  Debating  and  Athletics,  Correspondence  Instruction,  and  Class 
Instruction.  The  plays  recommended  to  schools  and  dramatic  clubs  by 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama,  the  debating  material  for  all  the  tri- 
angular debaters,  and  the  parallel  reading  for  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
bureaus  of  Correspondence  Instruction  and  Class  Instruction  are  sent  out 
from  this  section. 
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It  likewise  distributes  the  home  reading  courses  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.    Thirty  courses  of  study  are  available. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  amount  of  material  that  went  out 
from  the  Bureau  for  all  activities : 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SECTION 

Clubs  assisted  with  programs  and  library  service   318 

Clubs  using  programs  but  not  library  service   384 

Total  number  of  clubs    702 

Total  number  of  women  assisted  10,590 

Letters  written  to  clubs    9,143 

Victrola  records  sent    42 

Books  and  pamphlets  sent   10,281 

Packages  sent    4,320 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION  SERVICE  SECTION 

Letters    5,763 

Books   :   7,723 

Pamphlets   -   3,542 

Pieces  (including  books,  pamphlets  and  package  libraries)  16,365 

Package  libraries   (ten  articles  in  each)   510 

Packages    4,543 

BOTH  SECTIONS 

Letters  Pieces  Packages 

Women's  Clubs                                                9,143  10,281  4,320 

Library  Extension  Service                                5,763  16,365  4,543 


14,906  26,646  8,863 


Miss  Adeline  Denham,  in  charge  of  the  Women's  Clubs  Section,  who  was 
absent  last  year  on  an  eight  months'  leave,  has  returned  and  Miss  Mabel 
Couch,  who  carried  on  Miss  Denham 's  work,  has  taken  another  position 
in  the  University  library.  Miss  Clara  Cole,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Library  Extension  Service  Section,  has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  Georgia  Baker.  Miss  Baker  is  assisted  by  Miss  Frances  Venable. 
Both  give  full  time  to  work  with  the  schools. 

New  Courses  of  Study  for  1926-1927 
Current  Books,  by  Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays,  by  Ethel  T.  Eockwell. 
Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American, 

by  Louis  B.  Wright. 
A  Study  of  Shafcspere,  by  Bussell  Potter. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations,  through  which  the 
School  of  Commerce  functions  in  its  extension  service,  reports  the  follow- 
ing activities  during  the  past  year:   (1)  Twelve  lectures  to  chambers  of 
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commerce,  civic  organizations,  merchants'  institutes,  and  special  groups  of 
business  men;  (2)  continuation  of  consulting  service;  (3)  three  extension 
classes. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  in  conjunction  with  the  Extension  Division 
and  the  North  Carolina  Commercial  Secretaries'  Association,  has  continued 
the  publication  of  North  Carolina  Commerce  and  Industry.  During  the 
year  eight  issues  have  come  from  the  press,  carrying  statistical  studies, 
comparisons,  and  interpretations  concerning  the  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  of  the  state.  The  publication  was  discontinued  after  the  June 
issue. 

Bureau  of  Commun^  Drama 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Drama,  of  which  Professor  Frederick  H. 
Koch  is  director,  has  extended  its  service  notably  in  the  past  year.  The 
growing  interest  in  dramatic  activities  throughout  North  Carolina  is  little 
short  of  phenomenal.  It  has  been  impossible  for  Miss  Ethel  T.  Eockwell, 
the  state  representative  of  the  Bureau,  to  meet  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  demand  for  a  director  of  plays  and  pageants  in  the  schools  and 
community  groups.  She  has  been  assisted  this  year  whenever  possible  by 
other  trained  directors :  Miss  Katherine  Batts,  Miss  Anne  Metcalf,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Evans. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

Towns  served    998 

Towns  served  in  North  Carolina    579 

Towns  served  outside  of  state    419 

States  served  besides  North  Carolina    42 

Letters  written   2,834 

Persons  written  to    1,691 

Play  books  sent    2,861 

Extension   Bulletins  published    1 

Multigraphed    circulars    15 

Communities  visited  by  state  representative   117 

Communities  visited  by  The  Carolina  Playmakers   39 

Towns  producing   Carolina   folk-plays   232 

Plays  staged  by  the  state  representative   27 

County-wide  and  community  pageants  staged   8 

Community  pageants  assisted    4 

Addresses  by  the  director..   59 

Addresses  by  the   state   representative   46 

Dramatic  clubs  working  under  supervision  of  Carolina  Dramatic  Association.—  70 

1.  The  Carolina  Dramatic  Association:  The  Association  was  organized 
in  1924  "to  promote  and  encourage  dramatic  art  in  the  schools  and 
communities  of  North  Carolina;  to  meet  the  need  for  genuinely  construc- 
tive recreation;  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  plays,  pageants,  and 
festivals  of  artistic  worth;  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  writing  of 
native  drama. ' 7  The  Bureau  of  Community  Drama  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  activities  of  the  Association  and  plans  the  annual  dramatic 
institutes  and  dramatic  contests.  The  present  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion includes  seventy  organized  dramatic  groups. 
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2.  The  Carolina  Play male ers :  With  a  view  to  demonstrating  to  other 
communities  in  the  state  the  progress  in  native  playmaking,  The  Carolina 
Playmakers  made  three  tours  in  the  past  year.  They  played  in  thirty-nine 
towns  and  cities  in  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  states  to  an  audience 
of  approximately  21,061  people. 

This  year,  instead  of  employing  a  part-time  assistant,  The  Carolina 
Playmakers'  staff  is  co-operating  with  the  Bureau  by  assigning  its  more 
advanced  Playmakers  to  assist  from  time  to  time  in  staging  plays  in  vari- 
ous towns  throughout  the  state. 

3.  The  Statewide  Dramatic  Contests:  In  the  spring  of  1926  the  sec- 
ond statewide  dramatic  contests  were  held  for  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
communities.  Seventeen  preliminary  contests  were  held  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  state  and  a  widespread  interest  shown. 

4.  The  Third  Dramatic  Institute:  This  year  the  Institute  was  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  registered  delegates,  with  audiences  aggre- 
gating more  than  a  thousand  people  in  attendance  at  the  finals  of  the 
statewide  dramatic  contests.  The  programs,  consisting  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations of  various  theatre  arts,  a  production  of  new  folk-plays  by  The 
Carolina  Playmakers,  and  informal  discussions,  proved  highly  interesting 
and  profitable. 

5.  Pageantry :  The  pageant,  Children  of  Old  Carolina,  by  Miss  Bock- 
well  is  filling  a  real  need  in  providing  dramatic  expression  for  large  groups 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  has  been  in  great  demand.  It  might  have 
been  staged  in  double  the  number  of  counties  and  cities  had  more  directors 
been  available.  The  Bureau  assisted  with  the  two  performances  in  Meck- 
lenburg county,  at  Charlotte,  in  which  two  thousand  children  participated; 
and  one  performance  each  in  Orange  county  at  Hillsboro ;  Warren  county 
at  Warrenton;  Craven  county  at  New  Bern;  Northampton  county  at  Wood- 
land; Caldwell  county  at  Lenoir;  and  at  China  Grove.  The  costumes  made 
by  the  Mecklenburg  county  group  have  been  purchased  by  the  Bureau  and 
are  available  for  other  productions  of  the  pageant. 

In  addition  to  Children  of  Old  Carolina,  the  Bureau  assisted  a  number 
of  communities  in  the  planning  of  historical  pageants. 

Bureau  of  Community  Music 

The  following  services  and  activities  were  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Paul  J.  Weaver,  chief  of  the  Bureau:  Eight  lectures,  3  com- 
munity sings,  2  judgings  of  contests,  9  conferences,  7  recitals.  A  large 
number  of  letters  giving  help  and  advice  to  music  teachers  and  school 
authorities  were  sent  out.  Seventeen  communities  were  aided  in  securing 
music  teachers. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  concerts  in  the  following  towns  in  the  state: 
Hertford,  Plymouth,  Washington,  Greenville,  Goldsboro,  Wilmington,  Bob- 
ersonville,  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  Pinehurst,  Charlotte,  Salisbury, 
Asheville,  and  Waynesville. 

Wigue  and  Masque  gave  performances  in  Winston-Salem  and  Greensboro. 
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Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Surveys 

The  field  activities  of  the  Department  of  Eural  Social  Economics  during 
the  past  year  are  as  follows:  (1)  Nineteen  addresses  by  E.  C.  Branson, 
head  of  the  department,  and  3  addresses  by  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.;  (2)  20  studies 
of  nation-wide  range,  17  of  which  were  summarized  in  the  University 
News  Letter;  (3)  42  studies  of  statewide  range,  23  of  which  appeared 
in  the  University  News  Letter;  (4)  31  county  surveys,  economic  and  social, 
with  other  miscellaneous  studies;  (5)  publication  of  two  county  bulletins, 
Carteret  and  Mecklenburg;  (6)  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Club 
Year-Book  or  Town  and  Country  Interdependencies  (14  chapters)  ;  (7) 
work  with  a  large  number  of  students  in  correspondence  courses  and  in 
five  extension  classes  at  Four  Oaks  and  Smithfield;  (8)  31  county  govern- 
ment surveys  by  four  research  assistants,  directed  by  E.  C.  Branson  for 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  University. 

The  University  News  Letter,  carrying  many  special  studies  worked  out 
in  the  department  laboratory,  appeared  fifty  times  during  the  year. 

Each  year  the  department  receives  several  thousand  letters  calling  for 
information  on  an  astonishing  variety  of  subjects  in  which  North  Caro- 
linians and  people  from  other  states  are  interested.  If  the  information  is 
available,  it  is  compiled  and  forwarded  to  the  person  requesting  it. 

Bureau  of  Lectures  and  Short  Courses 

There  were  115  appointments  scheduled  by  the  Bureau  in  79  communi- 
ties during  the  year.  Of  these,  61  were  individual  lectures,  50  commence- 
ment addresses,  1  recital,  and  3  community  sings.  The  total  attendance 
was  52,278.  There  were  30  members  of  the  University  faculty  who  delivered 
one  or  more  lectures  for  the  Bureau.  Their  names  follow:  Bernard,  Beust, 
Booker,  Carroll,  Coates,  Comer,  Cobb,  Dey,  Graham,  Green,  Grumman, 
Hibbard,  Hobbs  (S.  H.),  Howell,  Kennett,  King,  Knight,  Krumplemann, 
McCorkle,  Meyer,  Mosher,  Matherly,  Noble,  Royster,  Shapiro,  Snell,  Thomp- 
son, Vining,  Weaver,  Williams  (H.  H.).  Rev.  W.  D.  Moss  and  Rev.  Eugene 
Olive  also  co-operated  in  delivering  commencement  addresses. 

Short  courses  or  institutes  lasting  from  one  day  to  two  weeks  are 
organized  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  department  or  school  concerned 
and  the  Extension  Division.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  other  speakers 
of  state  and  national  reputation  appear  on  the  program.  These  intensive 
courses  consist  of  specialized  lectures,  discussions,  and  demonstrations. 
The  following  were  conducted: 


Name  of  Course  or  Institute 

N.  C.  Library  Association  

N.  C.  Press  Association  

Alumni  Association  Conference.. 
Carolina  Chapter  American  Guild 
of  Organists   


Co-operating  Department  or  School 
Library 

Department  of  Journalism 
Alumni  Association 

Department  of  Music 
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Dramatic  Institute   Carolina  Dramatic  Association  and 

Carolina  Playmakers 

Student  Officers,  Y.  M.  C.  A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

N.  C.  Association  of  C.  P.  A  School  of  Commerce 

N.  C.  State  Bankers  School  of  Commerce 

Boy  Scout  Executives   School  of  Public  Welfare 

Public  Welfare  Institute   School  of  Public  Welfare 

Summer  Institute   Depts.  of  History,  Sociology,  Rural- 
Social  Economics,  and  Athletics 
Employed  Officers,  Y.  M.  C.  A  Young   Men's   Christian  Association 

The  Employed  Officers  Association  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation voted  to  make  Chapel  Hill  its  permanent  meeting  place  every 
summer. 

The  third  annual  Newspaper  Institute  will  be  held  here  next  January. 

The  Patrol  Leaders'  Camp,  North  Carolina  Troops,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  State  Boy  Scout  Week  will  be  held  early  next  spring. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Grumman  was  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  until  April  1,  1926, 
when  Mr.  Morgan  F.  Vining  returned  and  assumed  charge  as  chief. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  and  County  Government  Research  and  Information 

Mr.  E.  J.  Woodhouse  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau,  September  1, 
1926. 

The  gathering  of  all  kinds  of  information  on  the  cities,  towns,  and 
counties  of  the  state,  their  government  and  administration,  their  economic, 
religious,  and  other  social  conditions  has  been  continued  by  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  working  library  for  the 
Bureau  and  a  small  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  that  direction. 
Material  on  municipal  and  local  government  and  administration  outside 
the  state  is  being  acquired  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  spoke  to  the  Woman's  Clubs  of  Winston-Salem  on  "The 
Foundation  of  Government  and  Law";  to  the  Durham  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on 
" Woman's  Place  in  American  Life";  and  to  the  Annual  Convention 
of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  on  "The  Relations  of 
Government  and  Social  Work. ' '  Other  requests  for  addresses  on  govern- 
mental subjects  were  filled.  Assistance  was  given  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  Southern  Region  in  conducting  at  Asheville  a  school  of  citi- 
zenship, lasting  a  week  and  taking  up  county  government  and  administra- 
tion in  the  southern  states  as  one  of  the  chief  lines  of  study.  An  article 
on  ' '  The  Government  of  Charlotte ' '  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  Survey 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  now  being  published,  and  an  address  before 
the  North  Carolina  Club  on  "The  Historical  Background  of  Municipal 
Government  in  North  Carolina ' '  has  appeared  in  the  Year-Book  of  the 
Club  for  1925-1926. 

A  course  on  American  Muncipal  Government  was  given  by  Mr.  Wood- 
house  under  the  Department  of  History  and  Government  during  the  winter 
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term,  and  each  of  the  fifty  students  in  the  course  made  a  first-hand  investi- 
gation of  the  government  and  administration  of  his  own  or  a  neighboring 
municipality.  These  student  essays  and  much  published  material  gathered 
by  the  students  were  added  to  the  Bureau  library. 

A  Source  Book  on  Municipal  Government  in  North  Carolina  is  being 
edited  and  is  expected  to  be  published  during  the  coming  year.  Two 
graduate  studies  dealing  with  the  government  and  administration  of  a 
number  of  North  Carolina  communities  are  also  being  directed. 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  is  being  planned 
with  the  city  government  and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  two  other  small 
cities  have  indicated,  through  officers  and  prominent  citizens,  their  desire 
for  the  co-operating  of  the  Bureau. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  the  officers  of  the  North  Carolina 
Municipal  Association  to  form  an  alliance  between  it  and  the  Bureau  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

The  Bureau  holds  itself  ready  at  all  times  to  use  all  its  resources  in 
answering  requests  for  information  and  aid  from  citizens  and  officers 
of  the  state  and  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties  thereof. 

Bureau  of  Recreation 

The  Bureau  of  Recreation,  of  which  Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer  is 
chief,  has  had  its  most  active  year.  Demands  have  been  insistent  and 
activity  has  increased. 

The  Bureau  has  made  the  following  contributions: 

1.  It  has  sponsored  the  first  School  of  Recreation  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Summer  Institute  held  in  August.  The  attendance  was 
good  and  the  program  carried  out  with  interest. 

2.  It  has  established  a  statewide  Standard  Physical  Ability  Test. 
Numbers  of  schools  participated  and  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  acquired 
merits. 

3.  Hundreds  of  calls  have  come  for  specific  aids,  suggestions,  program 
materials,  etc.  To  meet  this  demand  the  Bureau  has  started  the  circula- 
tion of  Recreation  Service  sheets. 

4.  A  new  Parent -Teacher  Handbook  and  a  bulletin  entitled  Pre-School 
Child  Study  Programs  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  Bureau  publi- 
cations. 

5.  More  than  fifty  addresses  were  given  on  topics  relating  to  recreation, 
play,  child  life,  adolescence,  and  leisure. 

6.  Definite  relationships  have  been  established  with  a  number  of 
national  agencies  interested  in  recreation:  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boys'  Club  Federation,  and  others. 

7.  The  Bureau  is  officially  connected  and  working  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  State  Physical  Education  Association,  State  High  School 
Athletic  Association,  and  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
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8.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  students  are  registering  for  courses 
in  play  and  recreation,  both  for  the  theory  and  the  practice.  Calls  are 
numerous  for  work  in  physical  education. 

9.  A  number  of  play  institutes  were  conducted  in  various  sections  of 
the  state.  The  Bureau  aided  four  county  fairs  and  assisted  communities 
in  holding  track  meets. 

10.  Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  a  study  of  the  activities  of 
other  institutions  along  the  line  of  recreation.  Plans  have  been  made  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  activities  and  equip  the  Bureau  to  meet  the  growing 
demand. 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 

The  services  of  this  bureau  have  included  the  loan  of  lantern  slides  and 
posters  for  lectures  or  teaching  purposes;  the  annual  State  Poster  Contest 
for  public  schools,  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  N.  C.  Branch  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers ;  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion on  equipment,  visual  aids,  etc. ;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of 
the  visual  method  of  instruction  in  schools.  More  than  4,000  glass  slides 
have  been  collected  and  classified  according  to  school  subjects.  A  small 
charge  is  made  for  loans  of  material.  A  new  circular  announcing  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  has  recently  been  issued. 

A.  W.  Abrams,  director  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  was  secured  during  the  summer  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  on  visual  education  at  seven  North  Carolina  summer  schools. 
Over  1,500  teachers  attended  these  lectures. 

The  Bureau  is  now  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  South  Building, 
where  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  handling  of  visual  aids  and  for  an 
expansion  of  the  service. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  BELATIONS 

Bureau  of  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds 

The  field  work  of  this  Bureau  has  been  discontinued  until  special  funds 
can  be  found  to  organize  the  service  in  an  adequate  manner. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service  and  Research 

This  Bureau  is  maintained  by  the  School  of  Education  and  represents 
the  extension  activities  of  the  School  under  the  supervision  of  Acting 
Dean  N.  W.  Walker. 

The  High  School  Journal  was  edited  during  the  year. 

A  teachers'  bureau  was  operated  during  the  year  and  rendered  effective 
service  to  superintendents  and  teachers,  especially  during  the  summer 
school. 

The  Bureau,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Trabue,  continued  its 
valuable  service  to  the  state  through  its  educational  testing  program. 

Other  extension  activities  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Education  include:  Lectures  and  addresses  before  educational 
groups  throughout  the  state;  replies  to  several  hundred  letters  requesting 
information;  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  Orange  county  schools. 
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Bureau  of  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics 

The  Bureau  of  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics  concerns  itself 
principally  with  the  conducting  of  high  school  contests  in  debating,  in 
athletics,  and  along  academic  lines;  and  with  the  secretarial  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  annual  coaching  school  for  high  school  athletic 
directors. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  high  schools  took  part  in  one  or  more 
of  the  15  annual  high  school  contests  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  High  School  Debating  and  Athletics  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  of  high  school  enrollments  in  the  several  contests  was  748, 
these  enrollments  being  divided  among  the  various  contests  as  follows: 
Debating  contest,  224;  athletic  contests,  266;  and  academic  contests,  258. 

The  224  high  schools  which  took  part  in  the  fourteenth  annual  contest 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina  represented  84 
counties  of  the  state.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular 
debates  in  the  statewide  contest  on  April  2  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
268  debaters,  to  the  University  to  take  part  in  the  finals  on  April  15  and  16. 
The  query  discussed  was:  Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  levy  a 
state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support  of  an  eight-months '  school  term. 
The  final  debate  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  16,  and  in  this 
debate  the  Winston-Salem  high  school  won  the  first  award  of  the  third 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  presented  to  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University.  The  first  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  had  previously  been  won  permanently  by  the  Durham  High 
School,  and  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  had  been  won  permanently 
by  the  Wilson  High  School. 

The  266  high  school  enrollments  for  the  various  state  high  school 
athletic  contests  conducted  during  the  year  were  from  a  total  of  68 
counties.  Gastonia  won  the  twelfth  annual  state  high  school  football 
contest;  Durham  won  the  twelfth  annual  state  high  school  basketball 
contest;  Clayton  won  the  thirteenth  annual  state  high  school  baseball 
contest;  Charlotte  won  the  fourteenth  annual  inter-scholastic  track  meet; 
Chapel  Hill  won  the  doubles,  and  Asheville  won  the  singles  of  the  eleventh 
annual  inter-scholastic  tennis  tournament ;  Linden  won  the  third  annual 
special  basketball  contest  conducted  for  the  non-accredited  high  schools. 

The  high  school  athletic  contests,  with  the  exception  of  the  special 
basketball  contest  for  the  non-accredited  high  schools,  are  regular  state 
contests  of  the  High  School  Athletic  Association  of  North  Carolina.  The 
number  of  high  schools  which  are  now  members  of  this  association  is  212. 
Membership  in  the  association  is  open,  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  association,  to  all  accredited  public  high  schools  of  the 
state. 

The  258  high  school  enrollments  for  the  various  high  school  contests 
along  academic  lines  conducted  during  the  past  year  were  from  65  counties. 
Lillington  won  the  second  annual  Latin  contest;  Raleigh  won  the  first 
annual  French  contest;  Statesville  won  the  first  annual  Spanish  contest; 
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Ayden  won  the  first  annual  mathematics  contest;  Greensboro  won  the  third 
annual  newspaper  contest  and  the  third  annual  magazine  contest ;  Moyock 
won  the  fifth  annual  essay  contest ;  and  Winston-Salem  won  the  typewriting 
contest. 

For  the  use  of  the  high  schools  taking  part  in  the  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  there  was  published  a  110-page  debate  hand- 
book entitled  State  Property  Tax  to  Aid  in  the  Support  of  an  Eight -Months' 
School  Term  (Vol.  V,  No.  6,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion Bulletin,  November  16,  1925). 

The  fifth  annual  coaching  school  for  high  school  athletic  directors  was 
conducted  at  the  University  from  August  16  through  August  28.  Mr. 
Eobert  A.  Fetzer,  director  of  athletics  in  the  University,  was  in  charge 
of  the  school  as  director.  The  staff  of  instructors  for  the  coaching  school 
numbered  six  men.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  coaching  of  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  track,  tennis,  and  in  the  physical  care  of  athletes. 
Seventy-two  school  officials,  and  athletic  directors,  including  alumni  of 
twenty-three  colleges  and  universities,  were  regular  students  in  the  coach- 
ing school.  Those  who  attended  the  coaching  school  are  now  holding  posi- 
tions as  school  officials  and  athletic  directors  in  eight  states.  The  entire 
coaching  school  program  has  been  based  on  a  realization  of  the  construc- 
tive value  of  athletics  in  the  forming  of  character  and  the  building  of 
citizens. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Eankin,  head  of  the  Department  of  School  Eelations,  has  been 
in  charge  of  this  work  since  its  origin  in  1912. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTEATION 
The  business  management  of  the  Division,  including  publications,  is 
handled  most  ably  by  Miss  Louise  M.  Venable,  executive  secretary.  Miss 
Lucy  Evans  became  secretary  to  the  director,  March  15,  1926.  In  addition 
to  the  duties  connected  with  this  office,  she  assists  the  executive  secretary. 
Since  April  1,  1926,  Mr.  Morgan  F.  Vining  has  given  attention  to  the 
problem  of  transportation,  which  requires  considerable  supervision. 

Publications 

The  publications  of  the  Division  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

No.  Issues  No.  Copies 


Extension  Bulletins    14  37,700 

Extension  Circulars    11  12,300 

Extension   News    3  121,000 

University  News  Letter    50  750,000 

Commerce  and  Industry  (Discontinued  June,  1926)   8  57,600 


978,600 

The  titles  of  the  Extension  Bulletins  were:  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Contemporary  Europe,  Chester  P.  Higby;  State  Property  Tax  to  Aid  in  the 
Support  of  an  Eight-Months'  School  Term,  compiled  by  E.  E.  Eankin; 
What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  (N.  C.  Club  Year-Book),  edited  by  E.  C. 
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Branson;  The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature,  Addison  Hibbard;  A 
Study  of  Shalcspere,  Russell  Potter;  Studies  in  Southern  Literature  (revised 
edition),  Addison  Hibbard;  Standard  Physical  Ability  Test,  Russell  M. 
Grumman;  The  Teaching  of  French  and  Spanish  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  North  Carolina;  Carteret  County:  Economic  and  Social,  Aleeze  Lefferts, 
H.  C.  Lay,  C.  W.  Lewis;  Current  BooTcs,  Cornelia  S.  Love;  Correspondence 
Instruction  Catalogue ;  Extension  Class  Catalogue ;  A  Study  Course  in 
International  One-Act  Flays,  Ethel  T.  Rockwell;  Studies  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American,  Louis  B.  Wright. 

Under  the  title,  Extension  News,  a  quarterly  sheet  has  been  added  to 
the  Extension  publications.  This  is  intended  to  contain  announcements  of 
courses,  institutes,  club  programs,  contests,  and  new  lines  of  service. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  last  year,  the  Division  has  taken 
charge  of  the  printing  and  mailing  of  the  University  Eecord,  though  this 
is  not  financed  from  the  Extension  budget.  Ten  issues,  including  the 
catalogue,  have  been  published. 

The  printing  of  both  the  Extension  Bulletin  and  the  University  Eecord 
is  done  under  a  yearly  contract  awarded  after  competitive  bidding. 

At  the  request  of  the  editors,  the  Law  Review  mailing  list  is  being  put 
on  addressograph  plates  and  in  future  the  Review  will  be  distributed 
through  the  mailing  room. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Personnel 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  services  of  the  Extension  Division  were 
covered  in  the  budget  submitted  for  the  next  biennium.  These  include 
provision  for  personnel  in  the  following  bureaus :  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Relations ;  Recreation  ;  Community  Music ;  Visual  Instruction ;  Design 
and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds;  and  the  Department  of  Extension 
Teaching.  The  request  also  covered  an  item  for  the  organization  and  pro- 
motion of  foreign  study  travel  courses,  which  should  be  a  self-supporting 
activity. 

Advertising  and  Field  Work 

The  services  of  the  Division,  particularly  the  work  in  adult  education, 
should  be  advertised  in  the  state  on  a  scientific  basis.  This  should  be 
followed  up  by  direct  field  work  organized  on  a  district  plan  and  adminis- 
tered through  district  headquarters. 

Bureau  of  Class  Instruction 

The  Bureau  recommends  the  maintenance  of  the  service  to  the  teachers 
of  the  state,  but  believes  that  expansion  should  come  in  the  development 
of  non-credit  courses,  or  adult  education,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
The  program  of  class  instruction  would  necessarily  have  to  be  preceded  by 
a  program  of  educational  work  in  the  field  to  bring  the  adult  population 
to  a  realization  that  education  is  a  continuous  process  and  as  such  holds 
an  important  place  in  adult  life. 
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On  account  of  the  increasing  difficulty  the  residence  faculty  has  in 
finding  time  to  conduct  extension  classes  the  tendency  should  be  toward 
employment  of  part-time  or  full-time  instructors. 

The  establishment  of  extension  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
to  bring  the  University  into  closer  contact  with  local  activities  and  to 
direct  the  educational  program  for  adult  education  seems  advisable.  The 
purpose  of  the  centers  would  be  to  develop  a  feeling  that  the  University 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  section  and  not  an  outside  agency  superimposed. 

Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 

The  Bureau  recommends  that  the  service  to  the  teachers  of  the  state 
be  maintained  but  that  expansion  should  come  in  the  development  of  non- 
credit  courses,  or  adult  education. 

The  introduction  of  full-time  correspondence  instructors  especially 
trained  in  reading  papers,  who  will  handle  the  assignments  for  a  number 
of  courses,  is  desirable.  This  should  tend  to  develop  a  technique  of  corres- 
pondence teaching. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


RUSSELL  M.  GEUMMAN,  Acting  Director. 


Report  of  the  Librarian 


To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  library  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926,  together  with  additional  information  covering 
the  general  work  of  the  library  to  October  31,  1926. 

Functions  of  the  Library 

Inasmuch  as  the  University  is  this  year  presenting  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  a  request  for  a  new,  adequate  library  building,  at  a  cost 
which  doubtless  seems  unusual  to  many  citizens  of  the  state,  I  wish,  at  the 
outset  of  this  report,  to  set  forth  the  functions  of  a  modern  state  university 
library  in  the  organization  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  twentieth-century  state 
university. 

The  chief  function  of  such  a  library  in  such  an  institution  is  that  it 
shall  serve  as  a  splendidly  effective  instrument  of  instruction,  surpassed 
in  that  respect,  if  surpassed  at  all,  only  by  the  personnel  of  a  highly  trained 
and  thoroughly  competent  corps  of  teachers  and  investigators  embraced 
within  the  faculty.  Its  primary  aim,  as  reflected  in  every  phase  of  its 
administration,  in  the  provision  of  catalogues  and  bibliographical  aids, 
in  acquiring  and  making  available  materials  within  appropriate  reading 
rooms,  seminars,  or  other  essential  quarters,  bearing  upon  every  subject 
embraced  within  the  various  curricula  of  the  institution  or  of  vital  signi- 
ficance to  the  state  and  section  which  it  serves,  is  to  give  the  student  or 
investigator  training  in  the  expert  handling  of  essential  materials  and  of 
furthering  the  quest  of  the  special  study  or  investigation  in  hand.  As  an 
educational  instrument,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  great  research  and 
industrial  laboratories  of  modern  science  and  industry,  if  it  cannot  equal 
such  tools  as  direct  thinking,  observation,  or  intercourse  by  word  of  mouth 
in  the  classroom,  it  may  well  rouse  the  mind  to  the  employment  of  these 
other  tools,  supplement  them  with  a  knowledge  of  what  diverse  and  per- 
haps clearer  minds  have  thought,  and  furnish  that  quieter,  richer  back- 
ground of  accumulated  fact  and  wisdom  which  is  often  the  sharpest  spur 
to  right  valuation  and  creative  accomplishment  in  human  life. 

Other  functions  supplementing  this  main  objective  of  the  library  and 
giving  it,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  modern  university,  an  importance 
which  has  grown  tremendously  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  instantly 
suggest  themselves.  In  order  that  the  student  and  investigator  may  have 
materials  at  hand  essential  to  the  study  and  investigation  of  subjects,  the 
library  must  be  the  special  agent  for  the  institution  or  state  or  section  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  materials.  It  must  also  be  mindful  of  its  duty 
of  acquiring  materials  that  will  refresh  and  inspire  its  clientele  as  well 
as  instruct.  Through  catalogues  and  finding  lists,  as  well  as  through  its 
trained  personnel,  it  must  make  all  of  its  material  easily  available,  and 
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instruct  all  incoming  groups  of  students  concerning  the  particular  use 
of  its  resources.  Through  its  staff,  it  must  offer  instruction,  through 
formal  courses  in  the  curriculum  in  the  history  of  books  and  libraries,  in 
the  history  of  manuscripts  and  printing,  and  through  a  department  or 
school  of  library  science,  it  must  train  young  men  and  women  for  responsible 
positions  in  the  libraries  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  cities  of  the  state 
and  region.  It  must  extend  its  function  as  a  teacher  by  means  of  exhibits 
that  have  the  power  of  inciting  the  mind,  and  through  the  architectural 
worth  and  spaciousness  of  the  building  in  which  all  of  its  materials  and 
apparatus  are  housed,  it  should  stand  before  the  university  and  the  public 
as  a  symbol  of  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  learning. 

New  Building  Essential  as  a  Teaching  Instrument 
In  full  recognition,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  these  fundamental 
functions  of  the  library  as  an  instrument  absolutely  essential  to  modern 
instruction,  it  is  obvious,  in  view  of  the  further  facts  set  forth  concerning 
the  physical  limitations  of  the  present  library  building,  that  the  Univer- 
sity's most  pressing  need  today,  and  so  recognized  by  the  entire  University 
community,  is  a  modern,  fireproof  library  building  adequate  to  house  appro- 
priately and  with  dignity,  and  to  make  easily  accessible,  the  main  library 
resources  of  the  University. 

To  state  the  University's  problem  concretely:  If  it  is  to  offer  students 
in  the  lower  classes  full  opportunity  to  base  their  foundational  studies  on 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books  rather  than  on  special  texts  or 
lectures,  undergraduate  reading  rooms,  adequately  equipped  with  table 
space  and  duplicate  copies  of  required  readings,  must  be  at  hand.  At  the 
University  of  Iowa  this  phase  of  the  freshman's  instruction  is  considered 
so  important  that  every  member  of  the  entering  class  is  assigned  a  definite 
seat  in  an  undergraduate  reading  room.  If  the  University  is  to  give  the 
upper  classmen  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  subjects  begun  in  the  lower 
classes,  there  must  be  opportunity  for  access  to  accumulated  resources 
such  as  are  provided  in  general  reading  and  reference  rooms.  If  it  is  to 
train  students  for  the  effective  handling  of  its  highly  complex  economic) 
civic,  and  social  problems  such  as,  for  example,  the  direction  of  the  North 
Carolina  educational  system  now  represented  by  an  investment  of  $70,- 
000,000  in  school  houses  and  a  current  maintenance  fund  of  $35,000,000, 
it  must  surround  such  students  at  quiet  tables  in  the  stack  with  all  the 
materials  which  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
involved.  If  the  sciences  and  the  arts  are  to  be  fully  comprehended  and 
wrought  into  the  experience  of  the  state  by  the  men  and  women  who  go 
out  from  the  University,  students  in  the  Graduate  School  must  be  given 
the  same  advantages  here  that  are  provided  in  university  libraries  in 
other  states  through  special  reading  rooms,  seminars,  books,  and  bibliogra- 
phical aids  in  what  may  well  be  called  the  state's  special  library  or 
research  laboratory — a  type  of  building  such  as  North  Carolina  today 
requires  for  the  finer  fashioning  of  its  cultural  and  intellectual  life. 
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Present  Building  Badly  Outgrown 

First  of  all,  the  present  non-fireproof  building  was  erected  in  1906- 
1907  at  a  cost  of  $55,000  to  take  care  of  a  book  collection  then  numbering 
45,000,  and  to  provide  reading  rooms  and  seminars  for  a  student  body  of  700 
and  a  library  staff  of  two  members.  Today  the  book  collection  numbers 
162,000;  new  books  are  being  added  at  the  rate  of  12,000  to  15,000  volumes 
a  year;  1,700  different  magazines  and  journals  are  being  regularly  received; 
the  student  body  numbers  2,500  and  will,  by  the  time  a  new  building  can  be 
provided,  if  authorized  in  1927,  reach  the  3,000  mark;  and  the  library  staff 
includes,  in  the  central  library,  15  full-time  and  11  part-time  members,  in 
addition  to  3  members  of  the  library  extension  service,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Extension  Division,  but  carries  on  its  activities  in  the 
library. 

While  provision  has  been  made  within  the  past  five  years,  out  of  the 
$3,940,000  already  appropriated  by  the  state,  to  relieve,  in  considerable 
measure,  the  pressure  on  dormitories,  on  classrooms,  on  athletic  fields,  and 
on  the  service  plants  of  the  University  so  that  it  can  handle  its  enlarged 
student  population,  the  library,  which  has  to  serve  the  entire  University 
and  is  the  focal  point  at  which  the  interests  of  every  department  and  acti- 
vity of  the  University  converge,  has  the  same  facilities  it  had  twenty 
years  ago. 

Incapable  of  Further  Expansion 

Stated  in  terms  of  comparison  with  35  other  libraries  of  the  leading 
universities  of  the  nation,  buildings  excepted,  the  library  of  the  University 
ranked,  at  the  end  of  1924-1925,  28th  in  number  of  volumes;  19th  in 
number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year;  25th  in  amount  expended  for 
books;  24th  in  appropriations  for  1924-1925;  and  25th  in  number  of  staff. 
In  1924-1925  it  added,  for  example,  12,219  volumes,  outranking  sixteen 
institutions,  among  which  were  Johns  Hopkins,  with  6,890 ;  Oregon,  with 
10,541 ;  and  Northwestern,  with  10,151.  But,  in  adding  these  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  rapidly  expanding  activities,  the  library  has  had  to 
operate  in  a  non-fireproof  building  now  badly  overcrowded  and  incapable 
of  further  expansion.  Not  only  is  the  building  incapable  of  further  expan- 
sion, but,  with  the  past  four  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  split  the 
book  collection,  moving  out  special  libraries  for  the  schools  of  Com- 
merce and  Education  and  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  this  year 
it  has  been  necessary  to  move  20,000  volumes  into  Person  Hall,  which 
now  serves  as  a  library  annex.  Furthermore,  if  the  library  is  to  build  up  a 
collection  of  half  a  million  or  more  volumes,  as  it  inevitably  must  in  the 
next  several  decades,  it  must  provide  tremendously  increased  book  storage. 

Use  of  Library  Greatly  Increased 

In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  library  in  recent  years  has  increased 
many-fold.  The  services  of  the  library  have  had  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  University  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  colleges  and 
universities  to  increase  greatly  the  use  of  library  materials  in  instruction. 
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The  undergraduate  students  today  are  required  to  do  far  more  reading 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  month  of  October,  1925,  14,123 
books  were  loaned  at  the  main  delivery  desk  as  against  8,000  in  October, 
1923,  only  two  years  before,  and  the  total  circulation  of  books  for  1923- 
1924  exceeded  that  of  1922-1923  by  34  per  cent.  The  use  of  the  library, 
within  the  last  four  years,  as  reflected  by  the  total  circulation,  has  increased 
from  74,418  in  1922-1923,  to  144,511  in  1925-1926,  a  growth  of  95  per 
cent,  and  within  the  twenty -year  period,  1907-1926,  during  which  the  present 
library  building  has  been  in  use,  the  increase  in  circulation,  as  recorded  at 
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the  main  desk  of  the  library  and  not  including  the  record  of  circulation 
of  any  of  the  fourteen  departmental  collections  or  the  use  of  books  con- 
sulted directly  from  the  shelves,  has  been  from  8,132  to  144,511,  or  1,777 
per  cent.  Stated  differently,  in  1906-1907,  when  the  library  had  45,822 
volumes,  8,132  books  were  loaned  to  a  student-body  of  700.  There  was  a 
book  turnover  of  17  per  cent  and  a  per  student  use  of  11  books.  In  1925- 
1926,  with  a  book  collection  of  158,781  and  a  student-body  numbering 
approximately  2,450  for  each  of  the  three  regular  terms,  there  was  a  book 
turnover  of  91  per  cent  and  a  per  student  use  of  59. 
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As  new  schools  have  been  established  and  new  departments  added,  new 
services  have  also  had  to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  library.  Within 
the  past  five  years,  special  collections  have  had  to  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  students  in  the  schools  of  Commerce,  Education,  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Geology,  statistics  for  which,  if  added,  would  run 
the  increase  in  circulation  much  higher  than  indicated.  Library  Extension 
Service  has  been  made  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  with  an  increase 
of  148  per  cent  in  circulation  in  the  same  period.  Library  materials  have 
been  assembled  for  the  use  of  the  editors  of  the  University  News  Letter, 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  other  University  journals.  A  rapidly  growing 
North  Carolina  collection  has  been  built  up.  And  the  work  of  the  448 
students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  now  the  leading  graduate  school 
between  Johns  Hopkins  and  Texas,  is  based  upon  the  use  of  its  resources 
in  the  same  indispensable  way  that  the  work  of  law  students  is  based  upon 
statutes  and  court  reports.  Of  the  448  graduate  students,  many  of  whom 
are  working  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  366  are  working  in 
non-laboratory  subjects,  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  library  for 
books  and  what  may  be  termed  laboratory  facilities,  while  the  62  pursuing 
courses  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  fields  have  to  make  use  of  library 
materials  as  well  as  of  laboratory  apparatus. 

Greater  Centralization  Necessary 

Not  only  has  the  student  body  more  than  trebled  since  the  present 
library  building  was  erected,  and  the  functions  of  the  library  have  greatly 
increased,  but  with  them  the  inter-relations  between  the  work  of  the  vari- 
ous departments,  as  reflected  in  the  use  of  library  materials,  have  become 
increasingly  complex.  Consequently,  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever 
to  centralize,  in  one  properly  equipped  central  library,  all  the  materials 
which  are  used  by  more  than  one  group  of  students.  Knowledge  is  a 
unit;  consequently,  whenever  possible,  books  which  will  be  used  by  several 
departments  or  schools  should  be  assembled  in  the  main  library  for  quick 
reference;  otherwise  students  attempting  to  prosecute  a  given  study  are 
forced,  as  under  the  present  arrangement,  to  find  their  materials  scattered 
in  various  departmental  libraries  throughout  the  entire  campus,  a  procedure 
at  once  irritating  and  not  conducive  to  the  best  results. 

Seats  and  Individual  Studies  Lacking 

Stated  concretely,  the  situation  is  as  follows:  For  a  student  body  of 
2,500,  for  which  at  least  750  seats  should  be  provided  in  the  central  read- 
ing and  periodical  rooms,  only  128  are  available;  for  the  departments 
of  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  Economics,  etc.,  which  should  have  adequate  reading  room 
space  in  the  central  building,  only  four  rooms  are  provided;  the  important 
special  collections,  such  as  those  required  for  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce,  the  Institute  for  Eesearch  in  Social  Science,  and 
the  laboratory  for  Eural  Social  Economics,  all  of  which  are  related  and 
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should  be  placed  together  in  the  central  building,  are  housed  in  widely  sep- 
arated quarters,  and  all  are  separated  from  the  card  catalogue  and  biblio- 
graphical aids  in  the  main  library;  the  448  graduate  students,  who  should 
have  individual  work  space  or  cubicles  in  the  book  stacks  where  they  may 
assemble  their  material  for  special  investigations  and  leave  it  without 
fear  of  interruption,  have  no  space  in  them  whatever;  provision  for  work 
offices  for  the  staff,  for  recitation  rooms  for  instruction  in  library  methods, 
for  lockers,  toilets,  storage,  packing  and  shipping,  for  repairs  and  binding, 
for  photostat,  and  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  which 
requires  thousands  of  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  either  entirely  lacking 
or  available  only  in  a  most  limited  way. 


The  cost  of  library  administration  also  makes  necessary  a  new  building. 
The  present  scheme  of  scattered  departmental  libraries  for  such  organi- 
zations as  the  schools  of  Education  and  Commerce  and  the  laboratory  of 
Eural  Social  Economics  and  the  Institute  for  Eesearch  in  Social  Science, 
to  mention  four  of  the  most  important  collections  forced  out  of  the  present 
library  into  other  buildings  on  account  of  lack  of  space  and,  consequently, 
requiring  special  library  quarters  and  personnel,  not  only  tends  to  ineffi- 
ciency of  service,  but  to  excessive  cost  of  maintenance.  If  a  fourteen- 
hour-a-day  service  is  provided  in  these  departmental  libraries,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  central  library,  special  staffs  must  be  maintained  at  what  soon 
will  become  a  prohibitive  cost,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  special  duplicate  catalogues  in  all  the  libraries  concerned, 
and  a  needless  duplication  of  records  in  the  central  library. 


In  urging  the  claims  of  the  library  for  an  adequate  building  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  state  has  never  appropriated  money  for  a  library 
building  at  the  University.  In  the  old  days,  the  Dialectic  and  Philan- 
thropic Societies  maintained  separate  libraries  in  their  respective  rooms, 
and  the  University  library  was  housed  in  buildings  erected  through  private 
giving.  The  present  library  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  $55,000  given 
by  him  being  matched  with  endowment  by  alumni  and  friends. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  since  the  state  began  to 
provide  funds  for  University  buildings  in  1905,  the  laboratory  depart- 
ments, in  which  the  principle  of  individual  desks  or  special  rooms  for 
special  use  has  been  recognized,  have  received  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  state  support,  whereas,  in  the  field  of  graduate  study,  they  have  supplied 
decidedly  fewer  students.    The  situation  in  these  respects  is  as  follows: 


Maintenance  Cost  High 


Money  Spent  for  Buildings 


laboratory  buildings 


1905  Chemistry  (Pharmacy) 

1908  Biology   

1911  Medicine   

1918  Engineering   


.State  Funds 
.State  Funds 
.State  Funds 
State  Funds 
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1924  Chemistry   State  Funds 

1925  Engineering   (extension)   State  Funds 

1925  Biology  (extension)   State  Funds 

1926  Geology   (revision)   State  Funds 

NON-LABORATORY  BUILDINGS 

1912  Education   Private  Funds 

1922  History  and  Economics   State  Funds 

1922  Language  and  Literature   State  Funds 

1922  Law   State  Funds 

GENERAL  SERVICE  BUILDINGS 

1907  Library   Private  Funds 

1907  Infirmary   State  Funds 

1913  Dining  Hall   State  Funds 

DORMITORIES 

1912  Battle-Vance-Pettigrew   State  Funds 

1920  Steele   State  Funds 

1921  Mangum   State  Funds 

1921  Grimes   State  Funds 

1921  Manly   State  Funds 

1921  Ruffin   State  Funds 

1924  F   State  Funds 

1924  G   State  Funds 

1924  J   State  Funds 

1924  Woman's  Building   State  Funds 


The  total  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1925-1926  was  as  follows: 
Laboratory  Departments :  Chemistry  23,  Mathematics  15,  Geology  7, 

Civil  Engineering  5,  Physics  4,  Zoology  3,  Botany  3,  Electrical  Engineering 

2;  total  62. 

Non-Laboratory  Departments:  Education  175,  English  74,  History  43, 
Sociology  26,  French  10,  Economics  9,  Psychology  9.  Classics  8,  Spanish  7, 
Philosophy  2,  Rural  Sociology  2,  Comparative  Literature  1;  total  366. 

New  Building  Will  Release  Space 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  new  building  is  provided  in 
adequate  fashion  the  present  library  building  and  Person  Hall,  now  used 
as  an  annex  to  the  library,  will  be  released  for  other  uses,  as  well  as  space 
in  several  other  recitation  buildings  now  used  for  library  purposes. 

A  Stimulator  of  Gifts 

Other  considerations  of  importance  connected  with  the  provision  of  such 
a  building  as  is  contemplated  easily  suggest  themselves. 

Among  these,  the  first  is  that  the  presence  of  a  library  building  of 
spaciousness  and  dignity  will  attract  gifts  of  materials  and  endowment 
from  which  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  the  state  will  profit.  The 
history  of  other  libraries  points  conclusively  to  this  fact,  and  it  is  one 
of  which  the  University  cannot  be  unmindful. 

The  $6,000,000  Sterling  library  building  now  under  way  at  Yale  has 
attracted  five  notable  endowments  this  year.    The  building  of  the  great 
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university  library  at  Michigan  in  1918  has  resulted  in  the  placing  of  the 
world-renowned  Clement  Collection  of  Americana  on  the  Michigan  campus. 
Such  practice  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  already  begun,  and  can  be  grealty  furthered  if  assurance  is  given 
that  funds  or  materials  offered  can  be  appropriately  handled. 

Essential  to  Graduate  School 
In  recent  years  the  University  has  enjoyed  an  undisputed  preeminence 
in  the  field  of  graduate  instruction  in  the  South.    The  maintenance  of  this 
position  can  best  be  retained  through  adequacy  of  the  library's  book 
resources  and  space  facilities. 

General  Plans  Worked  Out 

For  the  erection  of  such  a  building  as  is  needed  plans  have  been  under 
consideration  by  appropriate  committees  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  for 
the  past  two  years,  a  site  has  been  chosen,  and  a  request  for  $861,750  to 
secure  the  building  is  now  pending  before  the  legislature. 

It  is  planned  to  erect  at  this  time  the  first  unit  of  a  building  which  can 
be  expanded  in  the  future  in  such  way  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  and  at  the  same  time  fit  harmoniously  into  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  campus.  As  indicated,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  unit,  210  x  160,  will  cost  approximately  $861,750,  will  seat  from  650 
to  850  students  and  provide  90  to  156  stalls  for  graduate  study  in  the 
stacks,  and  will  afford  capacity  for  from  327,980  to  632,792  volumes,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  levels  of  stack  completed  at  the  beginning. 

Sizes,  Costs,  and  Capacities  of  Library  Buildings 

While  what  has  been  done  at  other  institutions  to  secure  adequate  library 
space  may  have  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  situation  here,  I  wish  to 
embody  in  this  report  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  sizes,  costs, 
and  capacities  of  other  recent  college  and  university  library  buildings : 

Louisiana  State — 1926.  212  x  68,  two  stories  and  shallow  basement. 
Building  $298,000,  stack  $21,500,  furniture  $11,500,  elevator  $4,300,  light 
fixtures  $1,300,  wiring  $4,150,  total  cost  $341,250. 

Emory — 1926.  170  x  75,  two  stories  and  basement.  Capacity  325,- 
000  volumes.  Seating  capacity  of  reading  room  260.  Stack  $57,000, 
furniture  and  room  shelving  $31,000,  total  cost  $400,000. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College — 1925.  164  x  128,  three  stories  and  base- 
ment. Main  reading  room  164  x  128,  seating  320.  Building  $585,000, 
lighting  $9,000,  stack  $65,000,  other  furniture  $40,000,  total  cost  $700,- 
000  and  could  not  be  duplicated  now  at  that  price. 

Illinois — 1926.  First  section  containing  main  reading  room  300  x  50, 
cost  $750,000.  Second  appropriation  for  delivery  desk  and  stack  for 
1,000,000  volumes,  $500,000.  Building  still  in  process  of  construction 
as  flanks  are  to  be  built  out  of  next  appropriation  of  $500,000.  Building 
capable  of  expansion  to  depth  of  500  ft. 
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Dartmouth— 1926-27.  240  x  170  in  form  of  an  H.  Plans  call  for 
building  $1,000,000,  stack  $90,000,  equipment  $70,000,  light  fixtures  $10,- 
000,  total  $1,170,000.  Capacity  500,000  volumes  and  seating  capacity 
of  1,000. 

Minnesota — 1924.  205  x  181,  four  stories  and  basement.  Building 
$1,252,946,  stack  $135,475,  furniture  (in  addition  to  old  furniture)  $68,000, 
total  $1,465,421.  Main  reading  room  seats  420;  whole  building  will  seat 
1,000.    Capacity  at  present  750,000;  total  capacity  1,250,000  volumes. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College — 1925.    Building  $500,000. 

Washington  University  is  erecting  a  building  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$2,000,000. 

Iowa  State  University  has  tentative  plans  for  a  $2,000,000  building. 
Yale  is  putting  $6,000,000  into  the  Sterling  Library. 

Pratt  Library  Received 

In  July  the  library  received  from  Colonel  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  former 
State  Geologist,  his  private  library  of  over  1,500  books  and  7,500  pamph- 
lets relating  to  geology.  This  collection  includes  complete  sets  of  the 
reports  of  many  state  geologists  and  the  scarce  files  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  of  Mining  Industry. 
Most  of  the  pamphlet  material  was  indexed  by  the  owner.  The  whole  con- 
stitutes a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library's  geological  collection. 

Distinctive  Gifts  and  Purchases 

Gifts.  During  the  year  1925-1926  the  library  has  received  the  following 
valuable  gifts: 

From  Mr.  Charles  G.  Rose,  of  Fayetteville,  about  180  volues  of  law 
books  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  the  Encyclopedia  of  Evidence, 
14  volumes.  These  books  were  from  the  library  of  the  late  George  M. 
Eose,  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Fayetteville  bar. 

The  complete  law  library  of  the  late  Dean  Lucius  Polk  McGehee,  consist- 
ing of  about  600  volumes,  was  given  to  the  Law  Library  by  Mr.  George 
Badger  McGehee,  now  a  member  of  the  student-body  of  the  University. 
These  books  were  accessioned  and  made  available  for  use  during  the  year. 

From  Mr.  W.  B.  Kenan,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
4  volumes;  Chemical  Abstracts,  6  volumes;  and  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry,  2  volumes.  All  of  these  books  were  handsomely 
bound. 

From  Mr.  Anthony  R.  Kuser,  William  Beebe's  Monograph  of  the 
Pheasants — four  folio  volumes  with  very  fine  illustrations. 

From  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  the  Transactions  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and 
Gynecological  Association,  37  volumes. 

From  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks,  the  rare  and  valuable  set  of  Mark  Catesby's 
Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands;  also  three 
old  books  from  Colombo,  Ceylon,  written  in  Sinhalese  on  palm  leaves,  very 
interesting  and  rare  curiosities. 
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From  Miss  Margaret  J.  Kitchin  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Anderson  the  School 
of  Education  library  received  a  collection  of  textbooks  and  readers. 

From  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson,  a  file  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors,  from  volume  1  to  date. 

From  Dr.  English  Bagby,  twenty  or  more  books,  some  of  a  general 
nature  and  others  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

From  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue  to  the  School  of  Education,  a  number  of  French 
textbooks. 

Purchases.  The  Department  of  English,  44  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
and  Publications  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  London. 

The  Law  School,  Supreme  Court  Beports  of  Illinois,  113  volumes ; 
Nevada,  16  volumes;  Minnesota,  25  volumes;  Mississippi,  31  volumes. 

The  general  library,  Boccardo's  Nuova  Enciclopedia  Italiana,  31 
volumes. 

During  the  past  year  the  general  library  and  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  joined  in  the  purchase  of  the  Nash  Collection.  This  library 
of  2,000  or  more  volumes  formerly  belonged  to  Bennett  H.  Nash,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  at  Harvard.  It  consists  chiefly  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  Spanish  language,  literature,  and  countries.  So  far,  only  a  few  of  the 
books  have  been  catalogued,  but  among  these  few  are  several  rare  old  books, 
one  incunabulum,  and  excellent  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  in  vari- 
ous Spanish  dialects. 

Through  purchase  and  exchange  several  important  bibliographical  sets 
were  acquired:  Subject  Index  of  the  Modern  WorTcs  added  to  the  British 
Museum,  1911-15  and  1916-20  (the  library  already  had  1881-1910)  ;  Cata- 
logue of  the  Printed  BooTcs  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
3  volumes;  Alphabetical  Finding  List  of  the  Library  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 5  volumes. 

Set  of  Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  Cards  Received 

The  library  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress  its  depository  set 
of  printed  cards,  995,000  in  number,  with  shipments  of  cards  for  new  acces- 
sions every  month.  These  cards,  one  for  every  book  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  will  be  an  invaluable  bibliographical  tool  for  faculty  members, 
graduate  students,  and  members  of  the  library  staff. 

North  Carolina  Collection,  1925-1925 
The  North  Carolina  Collection  added  during  the  year  442  bound  volumes 
and  2,457  pamphlets.  The  Governor  William  Richardson  Davie  Carolina 
Collection,  founded  by  Mr.  Preston  Davie  of  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
enriched  by  two  rare  books,  Robert  Beverley's  Histoire  de  la  Virginie, 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1707,  and  Edward  Williams's  Virginia's  Dis- 
covery of  Silk-voormes,  published  in  1650.  Other  noteworthy  gifts  were 
received  as  follows :  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  photographs  and  original  manuscripts  of  O.  Henry, 
given  by  Mrs.  Smith;  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  clippings,  pictures,  and 
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manuscripts  on  the  Civil  War  and  Fayetteville  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson; 
a  file  of  the  reports  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Eailroad  from 
Mr.  A.  D.  O'Brien;  a  number  of  early  North  Carolina  textbooks  from 
Mr.  Paul  Green;  the  Journal  of  the  Rouse  of  Commons  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  at  Hillsboro,  Aug.  8th,  1778,  from  Bishop  Joseph  Blount 
Cheshire.  In  addition  to  these,  gifts  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection  were 
received  from  others  whose  names  are  to  be  found  following  the  donors 
to  the  general  library. 

Periodical,  Exchange,  and  Binding  Department 

With  the  growth  of  the  library  increased  demands  have  been  made  upon 
the  Periodical  and  Binding  Department.  To  meet  this,  new  subscriptions 
have  been  added  and  important  files  bought  to  complete  gaps  in  sets  al- 
ready in  the  library  or  to  strengthen  some  particular  class  of  periodicals. 
Noticeable  among  the  sets  purchased  were: 

American  Microscopical  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  28 
volumes;  American  Mineralogist,  9  volumes;  Annalen  der  Chemie  und 
Pharmacie,  55  volumes;  Annales  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  37 
volumes;  Annals  of  Mathematics,  22  volumes;  Contemporary  Eeview,  48 
volumes;  Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  8  volumes;  London  Mathematical  Society, 
Proceedings,  36  volumes;  Notes  and  Queries,  10  volumes;  Yellow  Booty, 
13  volumes. 

The  greater  circulation  at  the  loan  desk  necessarily  caused  a  greater 
number  of  books  to  need  rebinding.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  were 
collated  and  sent  to  the  bindery.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  volumes  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  were  also 
prepared  for  the  bindery;  thus  making  a  total  of  1,028  volumes  rebound 
in  addition  to  the  usual  volumes  of  periodicals  for  the  year. 

The  outstanding  work  in  this  department,  besides  the  checking  of  the 
Union  List  of  Serials,  was  in  connection  with  exchanges.  A  special  effort 
was  made  to  get  in  exchange  for  our  own  publications  numerous  publica- 
tions of  historical  societies  and  museums  of  fine  arts.  As  a  result  of  this 
there  were  additions  to  the  list  of  current  exchanges  as  well  as  numerous 
volumes  added  to  the  accession  list,  the  total  number  of  volumes  for  the 
year  added  by  exchange  being  709. 

New  Periodicals 

Subscriptions  for  periodicals  not  taken  before  1925-1926,  or  not  previ- 
ously included  in  the  library  report,  were  entered  as  follows : 

Abstracts  of  Biology,  American  Association  of  University  Professors — 
Bulletin,  American  Educational  Digest,  American  Microscopical  Society — 
Transactions,  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles — Botanique,  Archiv  fur  Wis- 
senschaftliche  BotaniJc,  Baltimore  Sun,  Charlotte  News,  Christian  Century, 
Citizen's  Business,  Contemporary  Verse,  Economic  Geography,  Economica, 
Elementary  English  Eeview,  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  Germanic 
Eeview,  House  Beautiful,  Hygeia,  Industrial  Psychology,  Jahresbericht 
uber  die  Wissenschaftlichen  Erscheinungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Neueren 
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Deutschen  Literatur,  Journal  of  Philosophical  Studies,  Language,  Litera- 
risches  Zentralblatt,  London  Times — Educational  Supplement,  Modern  Quar- 
terly, Monthly  Evening  SJcy  Map,  Nuova  Eivista  Storica,  Progressive  Edu- 
cation, Quarterly  Review,  Quarterly  Review  of  Biology,  Retail  Ledger,  La 
Revolution  Francaise,  Revue  Archeologique,  Revue  des  Etudes  Napoleoni- 
ennes,  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  Revue  Historique,  Southwestern 
Political  and  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Spanish  Studies,  Speculum,  Teachers' 
Journal  and  Abstract,  United  States  Daily,  Weltwirtschaftliches  Archiv, 
World  Ports. 

Catalogue  Department 

The  Catalogue  Department  has  catalogued  the  current  accessions  and 
about  1,519  of  the  C.  Alphonso  Smith  Collection.  Some  revision  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  catalogue  was  made  as  a  result  of  an  inventory 
taken  after  the  library  was  moved  to  the  new  building.  Author  cards 
were  made  for  the  Geology  Department  library  to  supplement  the  author 
catalogue  made  by  the  Department. 

In  March  work  was  begun  on  riling  the  Library  of  Congress  Depository 
Catalogue  of  995,000  cards.  All  the  staff  have  co-operated,  and  with  the 
help  of  student  assistants  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cards  have  been  filed,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  up  to  date  the  riling  of  current  cards 
printed  in  1925  and  1926.  The  work  cannot  be  pushed  faster  without  extra 
help. 

Women's  Clubs  Section 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  an  estimated  total  of  10,590 
women  received  assistance  from  the  University  Extension  Division  during 
the  twelve-month  period.  For  regular  service,  that  is,  supplying  both  pro- 
grams and  reference  material,  a  fee  is  charged  all  clubs.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  clubs  registered  for  regular  service;  members  of  384  clubs 
used  the  bulletins  as  a  basis  of  study  but  did  not  depend  on  the  library 
for  reference  material;  members  of  181  clubs  enrolled  for  occasional  assis- 
tance and  paid  individual  fees,  making  a  total  of  702  clubs.  To  these 
clubs  were  sent  42  victrola  records,  4,320  packages,  9,143  letters  and  10,281 
books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Library  Extension  Service  Section 
This  section  co-operated  with  the  bureaus  of  Community  Drama,  High 
School  Debating  and  Athletics,  Correspondence  Instruction,  and  Class  In- 
struction. The  plays  recommended  to  schools  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Drama,  the  debating  material  for  all  the  triangular  debaters,  and 
the  parallel  reading  for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  bureaus  of  Corres- 
pondence Instruction  and  Class  Instruction  were  sent  out  from  this  sec- 
tion. Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  letters,  and  a  total 
of  16,365  books  and  pamphlets  were  sent  out. 
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Recommendations 

Inasmuch  as  a  detailed  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  library,  other 
than  that  of  a  new  building,  has  been  presented  through  my  budget 
recommendations  for  1927-1929,  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  However,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  following  matters  receive  serious  con- 
sideration during  the  coming  year: 

1.  Library  School.  The  demand  for  trained  librarians  is  so  insistent, 
particularly  for  the  schools  of  the  state  and  the  South,  as  well  as  for 
public  and  college  libraries,  that  I  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  library  science  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  If  provision 
cannot  be  made  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  it  should  be 
provided  for  at  that  time  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  professorship  should  be 
established  in  the  use  of  books  and  bibliographies  in  the  regular  term  and 
for  such  other  courses  in  the  summer  term  as  are  essential  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teacher  librarians  to  assume  control  of  North  Carolina  high  school 
libraries. 

2.  Law  Library.  The  Law  Library  should  receive  at  once  an  appro- 
priation of  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  Reference  to  the  holdings  of  even  moderately  equipped  law  school 
libraries  of  the  country  shows  that  the  library  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  falls  far  short  in  providing  essential  materials  for  the  best 
study  of  law. 

3.  Boole  Fund.  It  is  with  the  very  greatest  concern  that  I  note  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  1925-1926  the  book  fund  of  the  University,  owing 
to  the  cut  in  the  University's  revenue,  was  lower  by  $3,000  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  during  the  past  four  years.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
University  should  be  expanding  its  book  resources  and  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  all  book  and  periodical  material  is  advancing,  the  library  has 
had  to  retrench  in  this  altogether  essential  matter.  Dependent  as  the  Uni- 
versity is,  and  particularly  the  Graduate  School,  upon  the  library,  it  would 
be  intolerable  for  the  situation  to  continue  longer,  and  I  urge  that  the 
amounts  set  up  for  the  book  fund  for  1927-1928  and  1928-1929,  respectively, 
be  increased  to  $37,500  and  $40,000. 

4.  Special  Collections.  In  order  that  the  library  may  further  serve  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  all  the  investigations  relating  to  its  history 
and  life  and  that  it  may  make  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  South 
and  the  nation,  I  urge  that  a  special  effort  be  directed  towards  securing 
all  available  materials  relating  to  the  adjoining  states  and  the  South  at 
large.  Material  of  this  sort  is  rapidly  disappearing  and,  unless  special 
funds  are  provided  and  an  unusual  effort  is  made,  much  that  should  be 
saved  to  the  section  will  be  entirely  lost.  In  this  respect,  the  University 
has  the  opportunity  to  render  a  service  which  the  nation  may,  with  all 
right,  expect  of  it. 
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library  statistics,  1925-1926 
acquisitions— books 

Gifts  from  individuals,  societies,  and  institutions   4,985 

Gifts  from  the  United  States  Government   206 

Bound  volumes  of  periodicals  from  the  bindery   1,141 

Volumes  through  purchase    4,927 

Total  number  of  volumes  received  this  year    11,259 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  library,  June  30,  1926   158,781 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  library,  Nov.  1,  1926   162,429 

LIBRARY  FINANCES,  1925-1926 
RECEIPTS 

University  appropriation  for  books,  maintenance,  and  salaries  $55,265.00 

University  appropriation  for  building  and  equipment   1,500.00 

University  appropriation  for  salaries  (instruction)   8,600.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts    (fines,  etc.)    2,051.53 

Credits    910.21 

Total   $68,326.74 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Deficit  from  1924-1925   $  3,173.20 

Binding  for  the  general  library    2,155.90 

Books,  department  periodicals,  and  bindings    18,353.64 

Building,  equipment,  and  repairs    3,028.00 

Express  and  freight    756.11 

Miscellaneous    156.47 

Periodicals  for  the  general  library    1,779.06 

Press    1,000.00 

Salaries    29,761.69 

Wages    5,750.98 

Supplies    2,125.11 

Telephone  and  telegraph    104.44 

Travel    95.46 

Balance  carried  forward    86.68 

Total    $68,326.74 

INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets    $299.77 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Books   $1,131.76 

Periodicals    236.75 

Total    $1,368.51 

LOAN  DESK  ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS 

On  hand  July  1,  1925   $  148.74 

Received  by  lost  books,  fines,  etc   1,635.01 

Revolving  fund    50.00 


$1,833.75 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


To   deposits  with  treasurer  $1,740.88 

To   revolving   fund    50.00 

To  balance  due  1926-1927    42.87 


$1,833.75 

CIRCULATION 

Books  loaned  at  desk   144,811 

Books  loaned  at  education  library    25,344 

Books  and  pamphlets  mailed  to  women's  clubs   10,281 

Books  and  pamphlets  mailed  to  schools   16,365 

Letters  to  women's  clubs    9,143 

Letters  to  schools    5,763 


List  of  Donors,  1925-1926 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  previously  mentioned,  the  library  has  received 
gifts  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  from  the  following  (not  including  gifts 
of  periodicals  regularly  received)  : 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Abbey;  American  Bar  Association;  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Association;  American  Scandinavian  Foundation;  American  Theo- 
sophical  Society;  Trustees  of  Amherst  College;  Miss  M.  E.  Anderson; 
English  Bagby;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Barger;  David  Belasco;  Miss  N.  R.  Black- 
welder;  G.  F.  Bowerman;  Miss  A.  M.  Brennan;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bridgman; 
S.  A.  Brown;  Brown  University  Library;  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics; 
E.  W.  Burlingame;  J.  G.  Butler;  Jean  Capart;  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace;  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing; Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Chicago  Daily  News;  College  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati;  William  L.  Clements  Library;  Collier 
Cobb;  Cornell  University,  Class  of  1872;  E.  M.  Coulter;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Davi- 
son ;  Delaware  State  Library ;  C.  M.  Depew ;  G.  S.  Dickerman ;  Mrs.  H.  C.  A. 
Dixon;  Librarian,  University  of  Edinburgh;  A.  W.  Fisher;  Norman  Foer- 
ster;  Henry  Ford  Hospital;  F.  W.  Foster;  General  Education  Board;  A. 
H.  Gilbert;  B.  L.  Gordon;  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton;  E.  R.  Hayhurst;  Board 
of  Governors,  Hebrew  Union  College;  U.  P.  Hedrick;  C.  A.  Hibbard;  J. 
S.  Holmes;  Claud  Howard;  Iowa  State  Historical  Society;  W.  P.  Jacocks; 
Japan  Society;  J.  Y.  Jeanes;  H.  A.  Jones;  O.  H.  Kahn;  Abraham  Kano- 
vitch;  W.  R.  Kenan;  Miss  M.  J.  Kitchin;  A.  R.  Kuser;  Trustees  of  Lake 
Forest  College;  Mrs.  William  Latimer;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Lawson;  G.  W.  Lay; 
C.  S.  Leavenworth;  J.  B.  Linker;  L.  F.  Loree;  E.  S.  McCartney;  Andrew 
Todd  McClintock  Memorial  Foundation;  F.  G.  McKean,  Jr.;  R.  C.  Me- 
Kean;  J.  B.  McNair;  Maryland  Historical  Society;  Aylmer  Maude;  Tane- 
taro  Megata;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Menefee;  Mexico,  Secretario  de  Educacion;  Mills 
College;  E.  D.  Monroe;  D.  R.  Morris;  National  Geographic  Society; 
National  Research  Council;  New  Zealand  Government;  Ohio  State  Library; 
Ohio  Tax  Commission;  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  T.  R.  Powell;  W.  A.  Pusey;  H.  A.  Qadir; 
M.  L.  Requa;  Lucien  Reychler;  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research; 
C.  G.  Rose;  H.  A.  Royster;  John  Rylands  Library;  Robert  Schalkenbach 
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Foundation;  Yates  Snowden;  John  F.  Stevens;  J.  A.  Stewart;  W.  E. 
Stone;  E.  C.  Strong;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Taft;  D.  V.  Tejara;  P.  W.  Terry;  G.  H. 
Tichenor;  J.  F.  Tinsley;  M.  E.  Trabue;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
ginia; University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press;  University  of  Pennsylvania;  F.  P.  Venable;  Virginia  State 
Library;  Washington  Lafayette  Institute;  Student  Publication  Fund;  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  C.  P.  Weaver;  West  Publishing  Company;  G.  C. 
F.  Williams;  President  and  Trustees,  Williams  College;  H.  V.  Wilson; 
L.  E.  Wilson ;  E.  W.  Winston. 

Donors,  North  Carolina  Collection,  1925-1926 
J.  E.  Alexander;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson;  H.  S.  Avirett;  E.  S.  Barr; 
W.  S.  Bernard;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bernhardt;  S.  J.  Betts;  W.  W.  Bishop;  W.  A. 
Blair;  U.  B.  Blalock;  Miss  Margaret  Bland;  J.  S.  Bloodworth ;  W.  M. 
Brabham;  F.  F.  Bradshaw;  C.  E.  Brewer;  A.  L.  Butler;  William  Cain; 
Miss  Cordelia  Camp;  J.  A.  Capps;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Carson;  E.  F.  Carter;  Char- 
lotte Observer;  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb;  Collier  Cobb;  E.  E.  Coker;  W.  C. 
Coker;  E.  D.  W.  Connor;  C.  L.  Coon;  Bruce  Cotten;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Gotten; 
Preston  Davie;  I.  P.  Davis;  Miss  Adeline  Denham;  E.  C.  deEosset,  E.  L. 
Downs;  Frank  J.  Eckels;  A.  H.  Eller;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fearrington;  J.  W. 
Field;  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Flower;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fore;  W.  H.  Frazier;  W.  C. 
George;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Goza;  J.  Z.  Green;  Miss  Anne  Graham;  Paul  Green; 
E.  A.  Greenlaw;  Greenville  Public  Library,  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  J.  G.  deE. 
Hamilton;  W.  C.  Hammer;  H.  P.  Harding;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Harper;  E.  M. 
Harper;  F.  E.  Harris;  M.  DeL.  Haywood;  Archibald  Henderson;  Mrs. 
Annie  Herndon;  T.  F.  Hickerson;  H.  S.  Hilley;  A.  W.  Hobbs;  E.  B. 
House;  T.  P.  Ivy;  T.  W.  C.  Johnson;  J.  B.  Johnston;  A.  M.  Jordan;  E. 
W.  Knight;  F.  H.  Koch;  H.  D.  Learned;  Miss  Florrie  J.  Lightfoot;  H. 
M.  London;  W.  P.  McCorkle;  D.  P.  McDonald;  J.  F.  McKay;  E.  E.  Mac- 
Kethan;  Mrs.  Philip  McMahon;  Lawrence  McEae;  F.  W.  Morrison;  H.  P. 
Murphy;  E.  W.  Noe;  A.  D.  O'Brien;  Fred.  A.  Olds;  W.  W.  Pierson; 
Clarence  Poe;  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt;  W.  A.  Provine;  Miss  Katharine  C. 
Eicks;  E.  C.  Eobbins;  Miss  Nellie  Eoberson;  Stewart  Eobertson;  P.  A. 
Eockwell;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Eussell;  Thorndike  Saville;  J.  L.  Seawell;  Miss 
Pearl  Setzer;  Charles  B.  Shaw;  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Shipp;  Miss  Bessie  M. 
Simpson;  Mrs.  C.  Alphonso  Smith;  T.  H.  Stafford;  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson; 
Cyrus  Thompson;  C.  W.  Tillett;  W.  F.  Trogden;  C.  S.  Ucker;  F.  C.  Vil- 
brandt;  P.  W.  Wager;  H.  C.  Wall;  C.  C.  Ware;  Lionel  Weil;  W.  T. 
Whitsett ;  H.  V.  Wilson ;  E.  W.  Winston ;  J.  H.  Workman. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

LOUIS  E.  WILSON,  Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Business  Manager 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  business  man- 
ager's office  for  the  year,  covering  the  general  management  of  University 
business  and  property,  together  with  the  balance  sheet  and  supporting 
schedules  showing  the  financial  status  of  the  University  as  of  June  30,  1926. 

Building  Program 

Work  on  the  second  year  of  the  program  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  1925  has  gone  forward  under  the  direction  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. The  principal  work  has  been  the  renovation  and  reconditioning  of 
old  buildings,  and  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

South  Building 

The  South  Building,  constructed  in  1798,  has  been  completely  rebuilt 
inside  for  use  as  an  administration  building.  This  is  the  most  prominent 
of  the  1 1  Old  University ' '  group  around  the  Well  and  the  original  walls  were 
preserved.  On  the  north  side  the  lines  are  unchanged.  On  the  south  side  a 
portico  with  stately  Ionic  columns  has  been  added  to  harmonize  this  building 
with  the  architecture  of  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  south  campus. 

The  interior  has  been  kept  simple  except  in  the  main  lobby,  which  has 
pilasters  and  a  terrazo  floor,  and  in  the  president's  office  where  a  decorative 
cornice  relieves  the  severity.  The  fireproof  construction  and  the  record 
vaults  in  the  basement  furnish,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity, safe  filing  for  the  permanent  records  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  offices  of  the  President,  Begistrar, 
Business  Manager,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Purchasing  Agent.  The  second 
floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  Dean  of  Students,  the  Alumni  Association,  News  Bu- 
reau, and  a  faculty  committee  room.  The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Extension  Division.  The  attic  is  arranged  for  storage  space  for  the  various 
departments,  and  the  basement  contains  the  mailing  room,  duplicating 
department,  bookkeeping  room  and  vaults  for  permanent  records. 

New  East 

The  New  East  is  the  fourth  of  the  old  buildings  to  be  fireproofed  and  re- 
novated. The  interior  is  being  remodelled  for  use  as  a  teaching  and  labor- 
atory building  for  the  Department  of  Geology,  which  for  years  has  been 
working  under  the  handicap  of  inadequate  quarters  for  laboratory  work. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  will  continue  to  occupy  a  part  of  this  building. 

The  exterior  walls  will  be  restored  according  to  the  original  plans  of 
the  building. 


South  Building  from  1he  South,  showing  portico  which  has  been  added.    The  basement  has  been 
completely  excavated,  giving  the  building  virtually  four  stories.     In  renovating  the 
building  no  walls  were  destroyed.    Repairs  were  made  from  original  brick 
taken  from  the  portion  cut  away  on  the  south  side  in  order  to 
add   portico.     The    interior    was    completely  rebuilt, 
of  re-inforced  concrete. 


New  East  Building,  viewed  from  a  window  of  Old  East.    It  is  receiving  the  same  thorough  interior 
rebuilding  that  South,  Old  East,  Old  West  and  Smith  have  received.    The  Department  of 
Geology  and  the  Philanthropic  Society  will  continue  to  occupy  New  East. 
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Graham  Memorial  Building 

Work  was  suspended  on  this  building  in  the  spring  of  1925  for  lack  of 
funds.  Construction  has  proceeded  to  the  point  of  roofing  in.  The  sub- 
scriptions collected  during  the  past  twenty  months  will  be  sufficient  to  put  in 
the  heating  and  finish  the  main  assembly  room  on  the  first  floor;  further 
work  must  await  the  collection  of  pledges. 

Grounds 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker  and  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  campus.  New 
automobile  parking  places  have  been  provided,  new  walks  and  drives  laid 
out,  new  areas  graded  and  grass  and  shrubs  planted. 

Service  Extensions 

The  new  laundry  building  on  West  Cameron  Avenue  was  completed  and 
put  into  service  last  January.  The  old  laundry  building  was  taken  over  by 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Department.  It  provides  space  for  repair  shops, 
stock  rooms  and  other  plant  maintenance  service  which  has  heretofore  been 
so  scattered  about  the  campus  as  to  make  proper  supervision  impossible. 

Permanent  Improvements  Request 

The  University  presented  to  the  1921  General  Assembly  a  carefully 
studied  building  program  setting  forth  the  actual  needs  of  the  University 
in  terms  of  its  physical  plant  as  required  by  1927.  At  the  close  of  the  six 
years,  the  General  Assembly  has  provided  two-thirds  of  the  appropriations 
needed.  This  has  left  the  development  unbalanced  because  of  the  necessity 
of  deferring  from  year  to  year  certain  items  urgently  needed.  The  follow- 
ing list  details  the  items  which  will  correct  this  condition  and  bring  the 
physical  plant  of  the  University  into  proper  balance  to  meet  the  service 
demanded  of  it. 

Permanent  Improvement  Request,  1927-1929 


1—  Library   $  861,715.00 

2 —  Dormitories  2    240,000.00 

3 —  Gymnasium   -   350,000.00 

4 —  Class  Room  Building    200,000.00 

5 —  New  West  Building  Renovation   100,000.00 

6—  Wing  on  Phillips  Hall   55,000.00 

7 —  Wing  on  Peabody  Building   120,000.00 

8 —  Departmental  Equipment    85,000.00 

9 —  Grounds  Improvement  &   Grading    60,000.00 

10 —  Memorial  Hall  Repairs  &  Seating   65,000.00 

11 —  Furniture  and  Fixtures    75,000.00 

12 —  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory    20,000.00 

13 —  Water  Shed  and  Storage    100,000.00 

14 —  Campus  Mains  and  Drainage    52,000.00 


Total   $2,383,715.00 
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Library 

Certainly  the  greatest  physical  need  of  the  University  today  is  a  modern 
fireproof  library  building  affording  protection  for  the  present  book  collec- 
tion of  160,000  volumes,  and  so  designed  as  to  facilitate  the  complex  service 
which  the  present-day  library  must  provide  for  the  various  schools  and  de- 
partments of  a  university.  The  present  library,  built  in  1907  from  a  gift 
of  $55,000,  is  in  every  way  inadequate.  It  is  not  fireproof,  and  was  built 
when  the  student  body  numbered  six  to  seven  hundred  students,  and  the 
book  collection  was  40,000.  Its  arrangement  is  for  an  undergraduate 
college  and  it  cannot  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  more  complex  requirements  of 
a  university. 

Physical  Education  Building 

It  is  part  of  the  obligation  of  the  University  to  provide  for  the  physical 
development,  hygiene  and  health  of  every  member  of  the  student  body,  so 
that  he  will  leave  the  institution  with  a  healthy  body  as  well  as  a  trained 
mind.  As  the  center  of  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  Physical  Educa- 
tion Building  which  will  afford  space  for  lectures  on  hygiene,  health  and 
physical  fitness,  instruction  in  the  correction  of  individual  physical  defects, 
and  the  direction  of  general  physical  development.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  very  few  universities  which  is  not  offering  regular 
courses  in  Physical  Education.  The  examinations  made  at  the  beginning  of 
each  scholastic  year  reveal  many  physical  defects  which  can  be  removed  by 
proper  reconstructive  work,  thus  relieving  the  individual  of  what  would  in 
all  probability  develop  into  a  serious  handicap.  These  examinations  also 
show  the  great  need  of  instruction  for  raising  the  general  level  of  physical 
fitness  of  the  young  men  in  the  care  of  the  University. 

The  present  gymnasium  was  built  twenty  years  ago  when  the  student 
body  numbered  only  500,  and  for  years  has  been  inadequate  for  modern 
gymnasium  work. 

Class  Room  Building 

The  School  of  Commerce  with  one  of  the  largest  registrations  in  the 
University  is  crowded  into  Saunders  Hall  with  the  departments  of  History 
and  Government  and  Eural  Social  Science.  The  ever-increasing  numbers 
applying  for  admission  to  the  classes  in  these  departments  make  it  necessary 
to  provide  additional  space.  A  building  designed  primarily  for  the  School 
of  Commerce  would  provide  for  the  special  laboratory  work  and  for  class 
rooms  for  this  and  other  schools. 

Renovation  of  New  West 

The  New  West  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  Music  Department  and 
the  Dialectic  Society.  It  was  built  in  1857  and  its  seventy  years  of  service 
have  left  it  in  need  of  complete  renovation.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  old 
group  of  buildings  which  has  not  been  reconditioned. 
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Addition  to  Phillips  Hall 

The  departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Engineering  are  housed 
in  Phillips  Hall.  The  need  of  additional  laboratory  and  class  room  space 
for  these  departments  calls  for  the  addition  of  a  wing  on  the  west  side,  as 
originally  provided  in  the  plans  for  this  building. 

Addition  to  Peabody  Building 

For  several  years,  the  School  of  Education,  the  Summer  School  and  the 
Psychology  Department  have  occupied  the  Peabody  Building.  The  increased 
enrollment  and  expansion  in  the  work  of  all  three,  particularly  in  the  School 
of  Education,  which  has  nearly  doubled  its  registration  in  the  past  two 
years,  have  developed  a  congestion  which  greatly  hampers  the  work  of 
these  departments.  The  relief  proposed  is  the  addition  of  a  wing  to  the 
building. 

Dormitories 

Two  dormitories  are  placed  on  the  list  of  needs.  Although  seven  dormi- 
tories have  been  built  during  the  past  six  years,  all  our  rooms  are  filled  and 
there  are  still  some  rooms  in  which  three  students  live.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  loss  of  dormitory  space  in  converting  the  South  Building  into  an 
administration  building,  the  loss  of  dormitory  space  in  the  New  East,  New 
West  and  other  buildings  which  were  used  wholly  or  partly  for  housing 
students.    The  two  dormitories  listed  would  take  care  of  250  students. 

Departmental  Equipment 

This  item  is  based  on  the  request  of  the  various  departments  for  scien- 
tific instruments  and  laboratory  and  teaching  equipment  of  a  permanent 
nature.  It  does  not  include  consumable  departmental  or  laboratory  supplies. 
Grounds  Improvement  and  Grading 

There  is  much  grading,  clearing  and  planting  to  be  done  south  of  Cam- 
eron Avenue,  new  walks  and  drives  to  construct,  to  bring  this  section  of  the 
campus  into  use. 

Memorial  Hall  Repairs 

Memorial  Hall,  which  is  used  for  daily  chapel  exercises  and  all  large 
gatherings  at  the  University,  has  benches  seating  only  1300  people.  In  order 
to  increase  this  capacity  and  provide  more  comfortable  seating,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  slope  the  floor  (as  it  was  originally),  install  auditorium  seats  and 
increase  the  gallery  space.  Two  more  entrances  are  planned,  as  are  certain 
architectural  changes  in  the  parapets  and  roof. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

This  item  includes  furniture  and  fixtures  for  the  buildings  in  this  pro- 
gram, except  the  library  building  which  is  listed  fully  equipped. 

Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory 

The  demand  for  men  equipped  to  take  care  of  municipal  water  supplies 
is  greater  than  our  Sanitary  Engineering  Department  is  able  to  supply. 
This  item  is  for  fitting  up  a  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  University 
filtration  plant  to  facilitate  the  training  of  these  men. 
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Water  Shed  and  Storage 

The  University  water  supply  is  dependent  on  the  flow  of  Morgan 's  Creek. 
This  has  been  equal  to  the  demand  except  for  two  days  during  the  past 
summer.  A  storage  pond  and  protected  watershed  should  be  provided  to 
safeguard  the  water  supply  and  the  health  of  the  community. 

Campus  Mains  and  Drainage 

The  newly  developed  campus  areas  require  underground  drainage,  sewer, 
water,  and  other  service  lines  to  new  buildings.  When  these  are  installed 
they  must  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  future  buildings,  and  avoid  loss 
by  replacement  later  with  larger  mains. 

Maintenance  Budget 

The  following  estimate  of  revenue  and  expense  for  the  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1929,  is  assembled  from  data  prepared  by  the  University  Budget 
Committee.  Each  department  submitted  a  detailed  statement  of  its  needs. 
After  these  statements  had  been  studied  by  the  Committee,  conferences  were 
held  with  the  department  heads  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  merit  of  the  various 
items  making  up  the  departmental  requests.  These  requests  were  reduced 
to  the  lowest  amount  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  would  be  safe 
for  carrying  on  the  University's  work  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Budget 
Estimate,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  approved  by  them. 
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Financial  Statement 
The  attached  balance  sheets  and  supporting  schedules  show  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  funds  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30,  1926,  and  an  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  funds  throughout 
the  year. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  the  firm  of  Dixon,  Euss  &  Carter, 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Auditor,  and  detailed  reports  of  the  audit  are  on  file  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Auditor  and  the  business  office  of  the  University. 

The  total  maintenance  fund  income  for  the  year  was  $1,096,803.35.  It 
is  made  up  of  receipts  from  the  following  sources: 


State  appropriation    64.95% 

Gifts  for  current  expenses  02% 

Income  from  Endowments   7.68% 

Earned  Income    27.35% 

The  distribution  of  the  maintenance  fund  expenditures  was  for 

Instruction    57.83% 

Administration  and  General  Departments   11.29% 

Library    4.79% 

Extension  Division    10.69% 

Plant  Operation    10.48% 

Student  Welfare    3.35% 

Gifts 


During  the  year  endowment  funds  and  funds  for  current  expenses  were 
enlarged  by  the  following  gifts: 


Gifts  for  Current  Expenses 

J.  S.  Hill  for  Campus  Improvement  $  100.00 

E.  M.  Coulter  on  Coulter  Book   500.00 

Mangum  Medal    18.25 

Alexander  Greek  Prize   10.00 

New  Funds  Established 

Eichardson  Scholarship  Fund  $  225.00 

Eesearch  in  Pure  Science   5,000.00 

Jacocks  Eeporting  Fund   50.00 

Geo.  Newby  Toms  Scholarship  Fund   5,000.00 

Kenan  Memorial  Stadium   275,000.00 

Additions  to  Established  Funds 

Charlotte  Scholarship  Fund  $  75.00 

Library  Endowment  from  A.  B.  Andrews   100.00 

Alumni  Loyalty  Fund   2,602.00 

Graham  Memorial  Fund   14,331.58 

A.  B.  Andrews  Loan  Fund   250.00 

Asheville  School  Scholarship   150.00 

L.  S.  Holt  Scholarship  Fund   125.00 

Campus  Beautiful    27.75 

School  of  Public  Welfare  Co-operative  Fund   10,000.00 

Institute  for  Eesearch  in  Social  Science   37,470.55 

Eespectfully  submitted, 


CHAS.  T.  WOOLLEN,  Business  Manager. 
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Statement  No.  1 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30,  1926 

The  financial  condition  of  the  University  and  the  various  funds  as  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  is  as  follows 

ASSETS 

1.  General  Fund 

a.  Deposited  with  the  Postmaster  for 

fourth  class  mailings    $  100.00 

b.  Due  from  State  Treasurer  on  1925-26 

Appropriation    26,578.53 

c.  Due  from  Students,  Organizations,  etc., 

for  Tuition  Fees,  Supplies,  Materials 

and  Service  Sales  $  16,504.00 

d.  Less  Eeserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts...        9,987.55  6,516.45 

e.  Inventory  of  Alcohol  Stock    351.65 


f.  Total  General  Fund  Assets   $33,546.63 

2.  Improvement  Fund 

a.  Due  from  State  Treasurer  on  1925-27 

Permanent  Improvement  Appropria- 
tion, Statement  No.  20  $  306,101.10 

b.  Cash  Balance  in  1923-25  Permanent  Im- 

provement Fund   4,179.55 

(In  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill) 


c.   Total  Improvement  Fund  Assets   $310,280.65 

3.  Trust,  Endowment  and  Special  Funds 

a.  Cash  in  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  State- 

ment No.  22   $  157,757.35 

b.  Due  from  Kenan   Trustees,  Principal 

Sum   of   the   Kenan  Professorship 

Fund   1,250,000.00 

c.  Investments,  Statement  No.  22   707,308.37 


d.  Total  Trust,  Endowment  and  Special 

Funds  Assets    $2,115,065.72 
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Statement  No.  1 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30,  1926 

The  financial  condition  of  the  University  and  the  various  funds  as  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  is  as  follows 

LIABILITIES 

1.  General  Fund 

g.  Cash  Overdraft — Imprest  Fund 

(Under  the  State  system  of  financing 
the  University,  all  General  Fund  re- 
ceipts are  deposited  to  credit  of  State 
Treasurer,  funds  being  furnished  by 
warrant  of  the  State  Auditor  for  cur- 
rent expenditures.  This  figure  rep- 
resents the  excess  in  amount  of 
vouchers  issued  over  funds  furnished, 
reimbursement  warrant  not  being  re- 
ceived until  the  new  fiscal  year)  $  28,182.74 

h.  Funds  collected  for  Student  and  Other 

Organizations  Payable  on  Demand.  .  .  815.67 

i.  The  Working  Balance  Subject  to  1926-27 

Appropriations    4,548.22 

j.   Total    General    Fund    Liabilities  and 

Working  Balance   $  33,546.63 

2.  Improvement  Fund 

d.  Cash  Overdraft — Imprest  Fund — 1923- 

25  Improvement  Fund 
(Same  system  of  financing  as  ex- 
plained in  1.  g.  applies  to  this  fund)  .$  14,808.07 

e.  Free  Working  Balance  1923-25  Improve- 

ment Fund    4,179.55 

f.  Free  Working  Balance  1925-27  Improve- 

ment Fund    291,293.03 

g.  Total    Improvement    Fund  Liabilities 

and  Working  Balance   $  310,280.65 

3.  Trust,  Endowment  and  Special  Funds 

e.  Principal   Sum — Student   Loan  Funds, 

Statement  No.  22    147,428.37 

f.  Principal  Sum — Scholarship  Funds, 

Statement  No.  22    103,457.50 

g.  Principal      Sum — Fellowship  Funds, 

Statement  No.  22    49,842.33 

h.  Principal  Sum — Endowment  Funds, 

Statement  No.  22    1,455,569.26 

i.  Principal   Sum — Special   Funds,  State- 

ment No.  22    85,476.25 

j.  Principal  Sum — Special  Building  Funds, 

Statement  No.  22    273,292.01 

k.   Total    Value    Trust,    Endowment  and 

Special  Funds   $2,115,065.72 
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Statement  No.   1 — (Continued) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30,  1926 

The  financial  condition  of  the  University  and  the  various  funds  as  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  is  as  follows 
ASSETS— (Continued) 


4.  Kevolving  Funds 

a.  Cash  in  Bank  of  Chapel  Hill  $  56,365.92 

b.  Notes  Due  from  Customers   4,598.55 

c.  Accounts  Due  from  Customers   79,849.19 

e.  Inventories  of  Merchandise  for  Eesale, 

Supplies,  Etc   75,600.30 

f.  Property  for  Eesale    19,333.33 

g.  Deferred  Changes  to  Operations    13,007.84 


h.  Total  Eevolving  Fund  Assets   $  248,755.13 

Plant  Account 

a.  Land   $  327,548.66 

b.  Buildings    4,388,128.08 

c.  Furniture  and  Equipment    987,234.69 

d.  Other  Property    789,502.41 

e.  Total  Value  of  University  Plant   $6,492,413.84 


6.  Total 


$9,200,061.97 
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Statement  No.  1 — (Continued) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30,  1926 

The  financial  condition  of  the  University  and  the  various  funds  rs  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926,  is  as  follows 
LIABILITIES— (Continued) 


4.  Eevolving  Funds 

i.  Notes  Payable  for  Working  Capital   92,396.31 

j.  Accounts  Due  to  Creditors  and  Others 
for  Merchandise,  Etc.,  Service  De- 
posits, Service  Extension  and  Trans- 
fers   83,950.16 

k.  Accrued  Interest  Due  on  Notes  Pay- 
able   8,257.71 

1.   Deferred  Credits  to  Operation   48,729.46 

m.  Eeserve  for  Contingencies   11,392.79 

n.  Free  Working  Balance   4,028.70 


o.  Total  Eevolving  Fund  Liabilities  and 

Working  Balance   $  248,755.13 


5.  Plant  Account 

f .  Invested  in  Plant  from  State  Appropria- 

tions, Current  Funds,  Gifts,  Etc  $6,292,213.84 

g.  Invested  in  Plant   from  Proceeds  of 

Sale  of  Service  Plants  Income  Bonds  200,200.00 


h.  Total  Value  of  University  Plant 
6  Total   


$6,492,413.84 
$9,200,061.97 
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President's  Report 


UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 

Statement  No.  4 


The  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  University 
for  the  year  1925-1926,  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
General  Fund  income  of  $17,226.89  and  a  Free 
Working  Balance  of  $4,548.22  to  carry  forward  to 
the  New  Year. 

INCOME 
For  the  year  consisted  of 


1  State  General  Fund  Appropriation   $    712,500.00  64.95% 

2  University  Earned  Income   300,019.07  27.35% 

3  Income  from  University  Endowment  Funds   84,256.03  7.68% 

4  Gifts  for  Current  Expenses   28.25  .02% 


5  The  total  income  from  all  sources  being   $1,096,803.35  100.00% 


EXPENDITURES 
Of  this  income  by  functions  were 

6  For  General  Administrative  Offices   $     74,472.80  6.79% 

7  For  General  Printing  and  Publications   18,151.89  1.65% 

8  For  General  Expenses   31,195.10  2.85% 

9  For  Student  Welfare   36,731.64  3.35% 

10  For  the  Library   52,528.64  4.79% 

11  For  Care  of  Buildings  and  Grounds   114,966.52  10.48% 

12  For  Teaching   634,312.06  57.83% 

13  For  Extension  Teaching  and  Service   117,217.81  10.69% 


14  Totaling   $1,079,576.46  98.43% 


15  The  remainder  or  excess  of  income,  representing  a 

saving  of  income  for  the  year's  operations  of   $     17,226.89  1.57% 


100.00% 

WORKING  BALANCE  — 

16  Absorbed  by  this  saving  is  the  overdraft  of  previous 

years  as  shown  in  last  year's  report  of   $  12,678.67 


17  Leaving  an  unencumbered  Working  Balance  subject 

to  1926-1927  Appropriations  Amounting  to   $  4,548.22 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 

Analysis  of  item  1  Statement  No.  4  Statement  No.  5 

STATE  SUPPORT 

The  Legislature  Appropriated  to  the  University  for  Operation  and 

Maintenance  the  sum  of  $750,000.00 

Which  sum  was  reduced  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  5%  or   37,500.00 

Making  the  amount  received  from  the  State  $712,500.00 

Analysis  of  item  2  Statement  No.  4  Statement  No.  6 

EARNED  INCOME 

Student  Fees  Amounted  to  91 .81%  of  Earned  Income 
and  25.11%  of  total  income  from  all  sources,  represented  by: 
A  Tuition — Less  Refunds: 

a  Academic  $151,116.72 

b  Law   8,738.42 

c  Medicine   6,762.06 

d  Pharmacy   8,973.30  $175,590.50 

e  Less  Exemptions  on  account  of: 

1  Scholarships  $  8,058.33 

2  Fellowships   2,691.75 

3  Physical  Infirmities   1,221.66 

4  Ministers  Sons   2,350.03 

5  Teachers   4,286.67 

6  Instructors   3,813.28 

7  Teachers  Agreements   20,528.32 

8  Special   65.50 

9  Ministers   1,718.31  44,733.85 

f  Net  Tuition   $1.30,856.65 

B  Registration  Fees   55,435.58 

C  Laboratory  Fees: 

a  Botany  $  1,215.75 

b  Chemistry   11,543.29 

c  Commerce   2,788.31 

d  Engineering   2,586.40 

e  English   147.25 

f  Geology   2,544.82 

g  Medicine   7,990.50 

h  Pharmacy   2,096.25 

i  Physics   1,459.75 

j  Psychology   304.34 

k  Zoology   1,082.09  33,758.75 

D  Extension  Tuition  and  Fees   $  50,499.82 

E  Infirmary  Receipts   989.83 

F  |  Library  Receipts   1 , 762 . 44 

G  I  Diploma  Fees   1 , 976 . 00 

H  Gymnasium  Locker  Rent   173.00 


Total  carried  forward 


$275,452.07 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 

Analysis  of  item  2  Statement  No.  4.  Continued  Statement  No.  6 — Cont'd 

EARNED  INCOME— Cont'd 

Student  Fees  brought  forward   $275,452.07 

Sales  and  Miscellaneous  receipts  amounted  to  8 . 19%  of  Earned 
Income  and  2.24%  of  total  income  from  all  sources,  itemized 
as  follows: 

J    Sales  of  Publications: 

a    High  School  Journal   $  398.67 

b    Studies  in  Philology   1 , 257 . 57 

c    Mitchell  Journal   399.25 

d    Law  Review   280.00 

e    Gilbert  Book   19.70     $  2,355.19 

K  Extension  Sales   8,165.36 

L  Purchase  Discounts   883.77 

M  Interest  Earned   1,821.63 

N  Teachers  Notes  Collected   4,156.38 

O  Extension  Lecture  Travel  Refunds.  .  808.08 

P  Physical  Education   22.00 

Q  Alumni  Luncheons   472.25 

R  State  Contractors  License  Fees   1,509.96 

S  Miscellaneous  Receipts  and  Sales. .  .  4,372.38    $  24,567.00 

Total  Earned  Income   $300,019.07 


Analysis  of  item  3  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  7 

INCOME  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Income  received  from  Endowment  and  other  funds  amounted  to  7.68%  of  total 
income  from  all  sources,  itemized  as  follows: 
A  Kenan  Professorship  Fund,  See  Statement  22  $  75,000.00 

B  Library  Endowment  Funds  Do  2,944.50 

C  Scholarship  Funds  Do  6,211.53 

D  Fellowship  Funds  Do  100.00 


Total  income  from  Endowment  Funds. 


$  84,256.03 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  6  Statement  No.  4.                                       Statement  No.  8 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 

Expenditures  for  this  function  amounted  to  6.79%  of  the  University  Income 

Dollar,  expended  by  the  various  offices  as  follows: 
Office  of: 

A  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees  $     470.65  .04 

B  President  ,                                               13,922.85  1.30 

C  Business  Manager                                                               25,340.83  2.30 

D  Registrar                                                                            11,511.26  1.04 

E  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts                                                             3,042.78  .28 

F   Dean  of  Applied  Science                                                           300.02  .03 

G  Dean  of  Education                                                                1,820.45  .16 

H  Dean  of  Commerce                                                               2,398.12  .22 

I    Dean  of  Graduate  School                                                       2,490.51  .23 

J    Dean  of  Law                                                                             14.65  .... 

K  Dean  of  Medicine                                                                    260.92  .02 

L  Dean  of  Engineering                                                              2,233.10  .20 

M  Secretary,  Alumni  Association                                                 4,082.50  .37 

N  Director,  News  Bureau                                                          6,584.16  .60 


O  Total  $74,472.80  6.79 


Analysis  of  item  7  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  9 

GENERAL  PRINTING  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Expenditures  for  this  function  amounted  to  1.65%  of  the  University  Income 
Dollar,  expended  for  the  various  publications  as  follows: 

A  High  School  Journal  $  1,010.34  .092 

B  Catalogue   2,983.10  .270 

C  Record   3,849.38  .350 

D  Studies  in  Philology   2,602.85  .237 

E  Mitchell  Journal   2,523.89  .230 

F  Law  Review   1,010.20  .092 

G  Journal  of  Social  Forces  *  3,000.49  *.273 

H  Miscellaneous   867.05  .079 

I  Multigraphing  and  Mimeographing   4,294.57  .391 

J  University  Press   2,000.00  .182 

K  Sprunt  Monograph   11.00  .000 


L  Total  $18,151.89  1.650 

*  Red. 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  8  on  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  10 

GENERAL  EXPENSE 

Expenditure  for  this  function  amounted  to  2.85%  of  the  University  Income 
Dollar,  expended  as  follows: 

A  University  Lectures  and  Sermons  $  1,075.46  .097 

B  Public  Occasions                                                                5,694.48  .518 

C  Travel                                                                             5,445.86  .496 

D  President's  House  .                                                  1,009.96  .092 

E  Subscriptions  and  Memberships                                                 550.00  .050 

F  Advertising                                                                          1,195.24  .109 

G  Student  Survey                                                                    3,302.65  .301 

H  Miscellaneous                                                                     10,279.18  .937 

I    State  Auditor  Examination  Expense                                        2,642.27  .240 


J  Total  $31,195.10  2.840 


Analysis  of  item  9  on  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  11 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

Expenditures  for  this  function  amounted  to  3.35%  of  the  University  Income 
Dollar,  expended  by  the  various  departments  as  follows: 

A  Dean  of  Men  $  9,832.31  .896 

B  Adviser  to  Women   1,571.73  .143 

C  Infirmary   12,212.18  1.114 

D  Health  Officer   2,254.63  .206 

E  Chapel   369.25  .034 

F  Y.  M.  C.  A   6,026.86  .550 

G  Physical  Education   4,464.68  .407 


H  Total  $36,731.64  3.350 


Analysis  of  item  10  on  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  12 

LIBRARY 

Expenditures  for  the  Library  amounted  to  4.79%  of  the  University  Income  Dollar. 
A  Library  $52,528.64  4.79 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  11  on  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  13 

CARE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Expenditures  for  this  function  amounted  to  10.48%  of  the  University  Income 
Dollar,  expended  by  the  various  departments  as  follows: 

A  Building  Administration  $  5,316.88  .485 

B  Building  Service                                                               64,137.08  5.847 

C  Building  Maintenance                                                       21,989.21  2.005 

D  Grounds  Maintenance                                                       14,417.95  1.314 

E  Grounds  Improvement                                                        2,581.08  .235 

F  Arboretum                                                                        3,219.46  .293 

G  Truck  Service                                                                 *  613.34  *.056 

H  Policing                                                                         3,918.20  .357 


I  Total  $114,966.52  10.480 


Analysis  of  item  12  on  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  14 

TEACHING 

Expenditures  for  this  function  amounted  to  57.83%  of  the  University  Income 
Dollar,  expended  by  the  various  departments  as  follows: 

A     Botany  $  15,184.90  1.38 

B     Chemistry   50,709.28  4.62 

C     Commerce  and  Economics   48,970.41  4.46 

D    Education   26,675.02  2.43 

El   General  Engineering   30,748.24  2.80 

E2  Electrical  Engineering   4,097.69  .37 

E3  Mechanical  Engineering   218.46  .02 

E4  Civil  Hydraulic  Engineering   49.58  .004 

E5   Civil  Highway  Engineering   129.37  .01 

E6  Civil,  Elec,  Mech.  Engineering  Materials  Maintenance...  66.60  .006 

E7  Civil  Survey  Engineering   3,397.59  .31 

E8   Civil  Summer  School  Engineering   645.25  .06 

E9  Electrical  Summer  School  Engineering   875.00  .08 

F     English   64,971.58  5.92 

G    Geology   21,598.23  1.97 

H    Germanic  Languages   12,881.91  1.17 

I      Greek   4,842.95  .44 

J     History  and  Government   40,169.17  3.66 

K    Journalism   4,520.73  .41 


LI   Forward  $  330,751.96  30.12 


*Red. 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  12  on  Statement  No.  4.  Continued 

Statement  No.  14. — Cont'd. 

TEACHING 


L2  Brought  Forward  $  330,751.96  30.12 

M  Latin   12,397.31  1.13 

Nl  Law— Regular   28,907.74  2.63 

N2  Law— Summer  School   3,000.00  .27 

O  Library  Instruction   8,599.92  .78 

P  Mathematics   29,813.57  2.72 

Ql  General  Medicine   2,880.83  .26 

Q2  Medical  Supplies  and  Materials   1,046.69  .10 

Q3  Anatomy   10,944.06  1.00 

Q4  Pathology   10,094.39  .92 

Q5  Physiology   7,997.08  .73 

Q6  Pharmacology   10,109.19  .95 

R  Music   9,690.17  .88 

S  Pharmacy   14,721.10  1.34 

T  Physics   16,254.48  1.48 

U  Philosophy   9,750.53  .89 

V  Practice  School   500.00  .05 

W  Psychology   13,446.75  1.23 

X  Public  Welfare   16,086.51  1.47 

Y  Romance  Languages   43,613.96  3.98 

Z  Rural  Economics   12,409.93  1.13 

AA  Zoology   10,871.42  .99 

BB  Research   424.47  .04 

CC  Summer  School   30,000.00  2.74 


DD  Total  $  634,312.06  57.83 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 

Analysis  of  item  13  on  Statement  No.  4.  Statement  No.  15 

EXTENSION 

Expenditures  for  the  Extension  Division  amounted  to  10.69%  of  the  University- 
Income  Dollar. 

A  Extension  Division  $117,217.81  10.69 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  14  Statement  No.  4. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  University  Expenditures 
by  objects: 


Total 

General 

General 

% 

Amount 

Offices 

Printing  and 

Publications 

A 

Personal  Service  

75.57 

$  815,857.56 

$  59,711.41 

$  2,618.40 

B 

Supplies  and  Materials  

4.35 

46,981.18 

1,296.54 

1,465.92 

C 

Postage,  Telephone  and  Express 

1.52 

16,451.98 

4,128.28 

419.18 

D 

Travel  

1.22 

13,222.20 

99.84 

.90 

E 

Printing,  Binding  and  Publicity 

3.37 

36,421.45 

4,553.56 

11,408.19 

F 

Motor  Vehicle  Upkeep  

.27 

2,956.48 

2.00 

G 

Light,  Power,  Heat  and  Water. 

3.72 

40,112.92 

H 

Repairs  

1.74 

18,735.21 

220.49 

237.30 

I 

Sundry  

1.62 

17,370.82 

380.18 

J 

Special  Appropriations  

3.50 

37,832.50 

4,082.50 

2,000.00 

K  Library  Equipment  and  Stock. 

1.91 

20,587.15 

L 

Indemnities,  Refunds  and 

Awards  

.26 

2,756.67 

M 

Extension  Text  Books  

.95 

10,290.34 

Total  

100.00 

$1,079,576.46 

$  74,472.80 

$  18,151.89 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Statement  No.  16 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  University  Expenditures 
by  objects: 


General 

Student 

Care  of 

Expense 

Welfare 

Library 

Buildings  and 

Teaching 

Extension 

Grounds 

$  8,026.28 

$  29,572.42 

$  26,896.63 

$  51,173.35 

$  561,762.13 

J  76,096.94 

567.53 

2,751.31 

989.56 

9,698.79 

29,127.82 

1,083.71 

636.72 

380.27 

560.65 

396.40 

2,523.66 

7,406.82 

5,941.66 

113.70 

99.10 

8.00 

726.38 

6,232.62 

3,545.34 

701.12 

2,317.07 

320.00 

2,445.21 

11,130.96 

284.48 

4.00 

1,267.90 

77.37 

1,320.73 

371.49 

2,410.17 

37,331.26 

352.26 

120.70 

302.43 

12,678.39 

4,650.30 

173.34 

11,219.34 

681.95 

48.65 

2,092.43 

2,499.19 

449.08 

250.00 

1,000.00 

30,500.00 

20,310.55 

276.60 

2,756.67 

10,290.34 

$31,195.10 

$  36,731.64 

$  52,528.64 

$  114,966.52 

$  634,312.06 

$  117,217.81 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  following  statement  shows  the  University  Expenditures  by  sub-functions  and  objects. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Postage 

Personal 

Supplies  and 

Telephone 



Total 

Service 

Materials 

and  Express 

Travel 

6  General  Administrative  Offices: 

A 

3  470.65 

rf           n  r\r\  r\r\ 

2     300 . 00 

3 

3  3.50 

3  76.25 

B 

13,922.85 

12,947.74 

23.28 

639.13 

C 

25, 340. 8 3 

20,334.79 

943 . 27 

1,259.99 

18.59 

D 

Registrar  

11,511.26 

10,171.60 

101.47 

695 . 89 

5.00 

E 

Dean  of  Liberal  Arts  

3,042.78 

2,944.86 

21.87 

19.25 

F 

300.02 

249.96 

50.06 

G 

1,820.45 

1,800.00 

20.45 

H 

2,398.12 

2,291.62 

31.10 

I 

2,490.51 

2,111.95 

55.74 

206.24 

J 

14.65 

14.65 

K 

260.92 

249.96 

10.96 

L 

2,233.10 

1,974.92 

36.02 

151.19 

M 

Secretary,  Alumni  Association  

4,082.50 

N 

Director,  News  Bureau  

6,584.16 

4,334.01 

114.89 

1,025.87 

0 

lotal  General  Administrative  Offices. . . 

(?*7/*    A  70  on 

#74,472.51) 

c r C\    *71  1  At 

359,711.41 

p  1,296.54 

p  4,128.28 

3      99 . 84 

7  General  Printing  and  Publications: 

A 

High  School  Record  

3  1,010.34 

3 

3  2.20 

3  30.84 

3 

B 

2,983.10 

.90 

C 

3,849.38 

98.92 

*5.25 

109.82 

D 

2,602.85 

9.48 

91.24 

E 

Mitchell  Journal  

2,523.89 

33.55 

F 

Law  Review  

1,010.20 

16.17 

23.28 

G 

Journal  of  Social  Forces  

*  3,000.49 

.93 

84.63 

H 

Miscellaneous  

867.05 

Multigraphing  and  Mimeographing  

4,294.57 

2,508.48 

1,442.39 

45.82 

J 

2,000.00 

K 

11.00 

11 .00 

L 

Total  General  Printing  and  Publications 

218,151.89 

?  2,618.40 

3  1,465.92 

3  419.18 

3  .90 

8  General  Expense: 

A 

3  1,075.46 

3  927.00 

3 

3  4.36 

3  51.20 

B 

5,694.48 

1,434.40 

346.32 

89.02 

177.50 

C 

Travel  

5,445.86 

19.50 

51.45 

5,184.74 

D 

1,009.96 

118.80 

150.60 

4.81 

E 

Subscriptions  and  Memberships  

550.00 

F 

Advertising  

1,195.24 

G 

Student  Survey  

3,302.65 

1,931.33 

25.16 

447.29 

223.01 

H 

Miscellaneous  

10,279.18 

952.98 

45.45 

39.79 

305.21 

I 

2,642.27 

2,642.27 

J 

331,195.10 

3  8,026.28 

3  567.53 

3  636.72 

3  5,941.66 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  following  statement  shows  the  University  Expenditures  by  sub-functions  and  objects. 

Statement  No.  17 


E 

Printing 
Binding  and 
Publicity 

F 

Motor 
Vehicle 
Upkeep 

G 
Light 
Power 
Heat  and 
Water 

H 

Repairs 

1 

Sundry 

J 

Special 
Appropriations 

K 

Library 
Equipment 
and  Stock 

L 

Indemnities 

Refunds 
and  Awards 

M 

Extension 
Text  Books 

$  12.75 
251.20 
2,413.63 
530.30 
39.90 

3 

3 

3 

1.00 
179.24 
3.50 
8.25 

3  78.15 
60.50 
191.32 
3.50 
8.65 

3 

3 

3 

3 

75.40 
100.58 

7.50 

8.50 

57.71 
1,072.09 

21.00 

13.26 
16.30 

4,082.50 

3  4,553.56 

3 

3 

3 

220.49 

3  380.18 

3  4,082.50 

3 

3 

3 

3  977.30 
2,982.20 
3,645.89 
2,502.13 
2,490.34 
960.75 
*3,086.05 
867.05 
68.58 

3 

2.00 

3 

3 

10.00 
227.30 

3 

3 

2,000.00 

3 

3 

3 

1  11,408.19 

3  2.00 

3 

3  237.30 

3 

3  2,000.00 

3 

S 

3 

3  42.55 
1,667.81 

945.24 
560.00 
329.74 

3 

182.17 
102.31 

3 

371.49 

3 

344.26 
8.00 

3  50.35 
1,979.43 
8.00 
20.00 
550.00 

13.55 
8,598.01 

3 

250.00 

3 

3 

3 

3  3,545.34 

3  284.48 

3  371.49 

3 

352.26 

311,219.34 

3  250.00 

3 

3 

3 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES— Continued 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

Postage 

Personal 

Supplies  and 

Telephone 

Travel 

Service 

Materials 

and  Express 

$       9  832.31 

<<      8  630  9C 

■p           IVj  .  jU 

3        233  78 



c       1  1  3  7(1 
£       1  i  J  .  IK) 

1  571.73 

1  coo  on 

I , JUU . uu 

3  co 

41 . 73 

12  212.18 

7  831.66 

9   C C7  f)9 
/ .UZ 

102. 37 

2  254.63 

4.63 

369. 25 

342.50 

Q  1 4. 

y  .  It: 

6  076  86 

6  059.23 

*fi   1  C 
O  .  1 J 

*11.87 

4,464.68 

2,949.78 

84.30 

9.63 

3  36,731.64 

3  29,572.42 

3  2,751.31 

3  380.27 

3  113.70 

3  52,528.64 

$  26,896.63 

3  989.56 

3  560.65 

3  99.10 

p          J  ,  J  lO  .  oo 

*± ,  you .  j  z 

1             C4.  3Q 

3  100.42 

64.  1  37  08 

20  435.01 

e  790  T.S 
O , / ZU . J  o 

91   QftQ  91 
Z1 ,7oy . il 

8  798  73 
o , / ZS. / J 

*AQ  4.1 
07.41 

288. 13 

8.00 

14  417  95 

Q  64.3  6C 
7,Ottj  .  Oj 

oc  c  0£ 
yDD . oo 

4. 30 

2  581  08 

1  432  89 

1    f\Q<  QA 
1 ,UVo. 04 

1  55 

3  219  46 

9  i ^6  fin 

Z , IjO. oU 

Ol  3  C7 

y  i  j  .  j  i 

1 .00 

*613.34 

204.15 

24.61 

1.00 

3,918.20 

3,611.60 

2.55 

p      1 1'*  ,  700  .  J  Z 

«     CI    173   3  5 

C        O   ^OS  7Q 

p      y,oyo. /y 

e           306  4.0 
p  jyo.rtu 

3  8.00 

3  15,184.90 

p  14,042.25 

3  845.64 

3  85.06 

3  12.00 

50,7)9.28 

36,694.62 

12,519.77 

236.20 

40.00 

48,970.41 

45,549.56 

184.39 

183.37 

26,675.02 

25,951.62 

145.21 

268.17 

30,748.24 

30,332.36 

38.37 

12.85 

235.59 

4,097.69 

2,400.22 

1,272.39 

8.13 

218.46 

4.20 

142.08 

1.00 

49.58 

39.83 

1.11 

129.37 

54.92 

66.60 

66.60 

3,397.59 

3,333.32 

9.43 

6.29 

645.25 

475.00 

47.50 

29.18 

51.27 

875.00 

875.00 

64,971.58 

64,169.86 

197.71 

246.20 

3  246,738.97 

3  223,828.01 

3  15,563.84 

3  1,077.56 

3  338.86 

9  Student  Welfare: 

Dean  of  Men  

Adviser  to  Women  

Infirmary  

Health  Offier  

Chapel  

Y.  M.  C.  A  

Physical  Education  

Total  Student  Welfare  

10  Library  

11  Care  of  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Building  Administration  

Building  Service  

Building  Maintenance  

Grounds  Maintenance  

Grounds  Improvement  

Grounds  Arboretum  

Truck  Service  

Policing  

Total  care  of  Buildings,  Grounds 

and  Equipment  

12  Teaching: 

Botany  

Chemistry  

Commerce  and  Economics  

Education  

General  Engineering  

Electrical  Engineering  

Mechanical  Engineering  

Civil  Hydraulic  Engineering  

Civil  Highway  Engineering  

Civil,  Elec,  Mech.,  Eng'g  Materials 

Maintenance  

Civil  Surveying  Engineering  

Civil  Engineering  Summer  School 
Electrical  Engineering  Summer  School 
English  

Total  Teaching  carried  forward. 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES — Continued 

Statement  No.  17 — Cont'd 


E 

Printing 
Binding  and 
Publicity 

F 

Motor 
Vehicle 
Upkeep 

G 
Light 
Power 
Heat  and 
Water 

H 

Repairs 

I 

Sundry 

J 

Special 
Appropriations 

K 

Library 
Equipment 
and  Stock 

L 

Indemnities 

Refunds 
and  Awards 

M 

Extension 
Text  Books 

3  612.86 
26.50 
48.00 

3 

2 

1,085.00 

2  8.15 
25.25 

2  119.07 
562.88 

2 

3 

2 

2 

17.61 
*12.35 
8.50 

1,325.17 

87.30 

3  701.12 

3 

2  2,410.17 

2  120.70 

2  681.95 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3  2,317.07 

2  4.00 

2 

2  302.43 

2  48.65 

2  1,000.00 

220,310.55 

2 

3 

190.15 

115.35 
1.50 

13.00 

1,031.67 
215.88 

3.15 
*  211.85 
229.05 

35,946.02 
1,298.85 
86.39 

11.40 
702.02 
11,763.59 
1,159.98 
2.10 
58.55 
*1 ,019.25 

333.65 
123.15 
1,137.93 
47.70 

375.00 
75.00 

3  320.00 

2  1,267.90 

237,331.26 

212,678.39 

2  2,092.43 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I  71.40 
420.45 
21.35 
252.40 
58.05 
171.45 
140.85 
8.64 
25.95 

2 

2.00 

64.42 
4.95 

2 

3  126.55 
564.89 
1,356.24 
44. 12 
6.60 
235.90 
*93.07 

48.50 
48.55 

2  2.00 
231.35 
1,675.50 
13.50 

4.65 
23.40 

42.30 

3 

3 

3 

3 

119.19 

28.62 

210.00 

3  1,289.73 

3  71.37 

2 

3  2,366.90 

2  2,202.70 

3 

2 

2 

3 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES — Continued 


Q 

L) 

Total 

Postage 

Personal 

oupplies  and 

Telephone 

I  ravel 

Service 

IVTatenals 

and  Express 

Teaching — Continued  i 

L2 

Totals  brought  forward 

3  246,738.97 

3223,828.01 

3  15,563.84 

9>      1  D77 

P      j J  0.00 

G 

Geology 

21,598.23 

18,450.26 

1  964.94 

78.85 

H 

Germanic  L3.ngu3.ges 

12,881.91 

12,858.32 

7.40 

1 .09 

I 

4,842.95 

4,819.35 

4.89 

T 

J 

History  and  Government 

40,169. 17 

39  978.31 

49.69 

84.64 

K 

Journalism 

4,520.73 

4  416.66 

13.90 

10.96 

M 

12,397.31 

12,334.62 

1.77 

43.84 

Nl 

Law  Regular 

28,907.74 

28,636.98 

40.69 

59.22 

37.24 

N2 

Law  Summer  School 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

O  jj 

Library  Instruction 

8,599.92 

8,599.92 

pi 

]VI  a.  them  a.  tics 

29,813.57 

29,551.86 

35.00 

3.41 

Ql 

General  JVIedicine 

2,880.83 

1,760.95 

510.73 

28.13 

Q2 

]Vledical  Supplies  and  lVIa.teri3.ls 

1,046.69 

1,028.54 

5.60 

Q3 

Anatomy 

10,944.06 

9,639.24 

1  700.42 

1.50 

Q4 

10! 094. 39 

9,041.60 

1 'OOI. 98 

13.32 

Q5 

7,997.08 

6,466.60 

1,513.47 

11.76 

Q6 

10,109.19 

8,473.22 

1,486.95 

76.21 

R£ 

9,690.17 

8,906.36 

272.49 

234.32 

s  h 

14,721.10 

12,841.47 

1,482.64 

132.55 

T,| 

16,254.48 

14,714.66 

821.30 

38.03 

75.28 

U 

9,750.53 

9,749.88 

V 

500.00 

w 

13,446.75 

13,015.84 

259.10 

52.56 

X 

Public  Welfare  

16,086.51 

15,629.57 

99.57 

248.89 

*1.00 

Y 

43,613.96 

43,245.98 

73.79 

94.38 

Z 

12,409.93 

12,008.20 

59.62 

196.62 

AA 

10,871.42 

9,794.27 

986.63 

30.22 

BB 

424.47 

148.47 

276.00 

CC 

30,000.00 

DD 

Total  Teaching  

$  634,312.06 

3561,762.13 

3  29,127.82 

3  2,523.66 

3  726.38 

13A 

3  117,217.81 

3  76,096.94 

3  1,083.71 

3  7,406.82 

3  6,232.62 

14 

Total  Expenditures  

21,079,576.46 

3815,857.56 

3  46,981.18 

3  16,451.98 

313,222.20 
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UNIVERSITY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
GENERAL  FUND 
July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES— Continued 

Statement  No.  17 — Cont'd 


G 

T» 

H 

I 

T 
J 

K 

L 

M 

Printing 

Motor 

Power 

Library 

Indemnities 

Binding  and 

Vehicle 

Heat  and 

Repairs 

Sundry 

Equipment 

Ref  u  rids 

Extension 

r  UDliCiiy 

Upkeep 

Water 

Appropriations 

3.nd  Stock 

cind  Aw  3,rds 

Tpvt  Rmlo 
X  CAL  1MJUJL8 

3  1,289.73 

3  71.37 

f> 

3  2,366.90 

3  2,202.70 

3 

« 

« 

■p 

263 .91 

2.00 

551.30 

286.97 

15  10 

18.71 

38.35 

2. 18 

16.00 

6.71 

64.50 

8.00 

17.08 

106  04 

15.60 

11.97 

28.30 

20.00 

175.00 

1.35 

i  nn 

1 .  UU 

552.53 

26. 14 

12.55 

2.90 

*400.00 

1.50 

35.99 

5.25 

17.35 

2.00 

45.69 

7.77 

120.30 

144.70 

12.00 

120.63 

108.81 

35.00 

*15.75 

618.56 

2.40 

.65 

500.00 

100.90 

16.85 

1.50 

75.40 

1.00 

25.58 

7.50 

169.01 

30.80 

76.40 

6.55 

62.54 

12.25 

35.15 

12.90 

30,000.00 

I  2,445.21 

$  77.37 

3 

3  4,650.30 

3  2,499.19 

3  30,500.00 

$ 

3 

3 

3  11,130.96 

3  1,320.73 

3 

3  173.34 

3  449.08 

3 

3  276.60 

3  2,756.67 

310,290.34 

3  36,421.45 

3  2,956.48 

340,112.92 

318,735.21 

317,370.82 

3  37,832.50 

320,587.15 

3  2,756.67 

310,290.34 
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UNIVERSITY  PLANT  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 

Statement  No.  18 

£607,762.42  was  expended  during  the  year  just  closed  for 
plant  additions  and  improvements,  practically  closing 
the  1923-25  appropriation,  the  total  unexpended 
balance  in  both  appropriations  being  £295,472.58. 

INCOME 
Consisted  Of  Receipts  From 

1  State  Treasurer  on  1923-25  Appropriation   £  50,000.00 

2  State  Treasurer  on  1925-27  Aopropriation   497,102.41 

3  Bank  for  Interest  on  1923-25  Fund  Deposits   386.11 

4  Totaling  .   £547,488.52 

5  The  Cash  on  Hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounted 

to   49,645.38 

6  Providing  for  the  year  the  sum  of   £597,133.90 

EXPENDITURE 
Of  This  Sum  Was  For 

7  The  1923-25  Improvement  Fund,  See  Statement  19  £108,865.48 

8  The  1925-27  Improvement  Fund,  See  Statement  20   498,896.94 

9  A  Total  Expenditure  of   £607,762.42 

10  The  Excess  Expenditure  amounting  to   £  10,628.52 

FREE  WORKING  BALANCE 
Being  The  Above  £10,628.52  Deducted  From 

11  Balance  due  from  State  Treasurer  on  1925-27  Appropri- 

ation  306,101.10 

12  Or  amount  available  for  expenditure  1926-27: 

(A)  The  1923-25  Improvement  Fund  £  4,179.55 

(B)  The  1925-27  Improvement  Fund   291,293.03  £295,472.58 
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UNIVERSITY  PLANT  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 
June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  (12a)  on  Statement  No.  18.  Statement  No.  19 

1923-25  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

This  fund  shows  a  total  income  of  $1,651,- 
412.11,  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,647,- 
232.56  and  an  available  balance  of 
$4,179.55.  Although  all  projects  of  this 
fund  are  completed  the  available  balance 
as  of  this  date  will  probably  be  absorbed 
by  outstanding  obligations  not  yet 
presented  for  payment. 

INCOME 
This  Year  and  to  Date 


From  State  Treasurer  on  Appropriation . 
Balance  from  1921  Improvement  Fund. 

Refund  on  Language  Building  

From  Bank  for  Interest  on  Deposits.  .  .  . 


Totals . 


JulyT,°1925 

Since 
July  1,  1925 

Total  to 
June  30,  1926 

$1,598,947.89 
1,413.88 
664.23 

$  50,000.00 
386.11 

$1,648,947.89 
1,413.88 
664.23 
386.11 

$1,601,026.00 

$  50,386.11 

$1,651,412.11 

EXPENDITURES 
This  Year  and  to  Date 


Advances,  Fees,  etc.,  Undistributed: 

a 

T.  C.  Atwood  Organization,  Architects 

and  Engineers  

74,860.00 

74,860.00 

b 

Consulting  Architect  

11,589.72 

11,589.72 

c 

Liability  Insurance  

15,122.42 

219.60 

15,342.02 

d 

Building  Committee  Traveling  Ex- 

pense   

378.00 

47.77 

425.77 

e 

Bunkhouse  Insurance  

110.43 

110.43 

f 

Fees  on  Contractor's  Contract  

27,897.50 

10,000.00 

37,897.50 

g 

Fire  Protection  

1,413.03 

1,413.03 

h 

Contractors  Bond  

250.00 

250.00 

Totals  

$  131,371.10 

$  10,517.37 

$  141,888.47 

Grading: 

a 

Country  Club  Road  

25.87 

25.87 

b 

Battle  Park  Road  

1,543.54 

1,543.54 

c 

Tennis  Courts  

30,341.71 

5.00 

30,346.71 

d 

Class  Field  

2,944.45 

2,944.45 

e 

South  Campus  Road  

8,326.30 

8,326.30 

f 

New  Field  

16,398.56 

16,398.56 

g 

Booker  Road  

6,982.45 

6,982.45 

h 

East  Road  Extension  

1,726.88 

1,726.88 

i 

Campus  Extension,  Quadrangle  

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

i 

Campus  Grading  

8,794.88 

8.794.88 

k 

Campus  Roads  

248.25 

13.50 

'261.75 

1 

Womans  Building  

222.11 

*  222.11 

Sub-totals — forwarded  

(  78,555.00) 

(  *  203.61) 

(  78,351.39) 
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UNIVERSITY  PLANT  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 
June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  (12a)  on  Statement  No.  18.  Continued         Statement  No.  19— Cont'd 


1923-25  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 


1  o 

c:  

oince 

lotal  to 

T,,|„  1      1  QO  C 

July  1,  1923 

July  1,  1923 

June  viu,  lyzo 

G 

Grading — Continued. 

$  78,555.00 

$     *  203.61 

$  78,351.39 

m 

Chemistry  Road  

348.20 

348.20 

n 

Campus  Improvements  

OAA  no 

CI  QQ 

oj.yy 

OCA  A*7 

864.9/ 

o 

Battle  Park  Dormitories  

11    7 1 1    1  A 
11  ,Z1  J  .  It) 

*Q   AZA  7C 
0,434. Jj 

O   7CQ.  Q1 
Z, /Do . ol 

P 

Around  New  Chemistry  Building.  .  .  . 

i   onf  aa 

2,895 .99 

sk  1    A/11  CO 

*1 ,941 .68 

AC/1  T1 

954.31 

r 

Totals  

ai  on  11 
93,81J. JJ 

*1A    CI  C  CC 

10,  bob  .ob 

Ol    0*7*7  £0 

83,2//. 68 

TT 

rl 

Service  Extensions  and  Improvements: 

a 

Railway  Extension  

co  qqq  ci 

2, loo . 2o 

rz:  107  qi 

j6, iz/ .yi 

b 

Heating  System  

10  qac 

1Z,  0^±_>  .  JO 

£Q  7AQ 
by , /4o . 3 J 

c 

Campus  Lighting  System  

Q  A77    1  Q 

y ,U/ Z . lo 

Q  1    1  C 
ol  .OJ 

A    1  CT  CO 

y,  l j J .ij 

d 

Electric  Extension — Campus  

*7     C  A  A  A1 

/,i>4y  .Ul 

C11     1  1 

6/1 .  1Z 

O    OOA    1  1 

8,22U. 1J 

e 

Water  Works  Extension  and  Supply. 

O"?   ^no  *7A 

8/, 698. /U 

1*7    *7  C 1    A  A 

z/, /oz.yu 

11  r  a c 1  za 
1 1  b ,  4  i  1 .  6U 

f 

Telephone  Extension — Campus  

11    /I  /I 

11 .44 

1  1  AA 
1 1 .44 

g 

Sewer  Extension — Campus  

OA   OAO  QA 

Z4 ,  Z4y  .  y** 

C    1/1/1  CI 

i , J44 . 6 / 

zy,iy4.6i 

h 

0 1Q    ACS)  A1 

zjy,4oz.4j 

/l  O    O/t  C  lO 

4o, o4i . JZ 

Too   1A7  7C 
Zoo , JU/ . / j 

T 
J 

Buildings  and  Buildings  Improvements: 

a 

Repainting  Old  Buildings  

1    C  C 1  "71 

1  ,->M  .  / 1 

T  CA  AA 

JjO.OO 

1    QA1  71 

i ,yui . /i 

b 

1  ,  jjy .U/ 

1    CCQ  07 

1 , JJ7.U/ 

c 

Battle-Vance-Pettigrew  

i   1  a o  no 
3, 148 .yl 

T    1/10  AT 

J, 148 .y2 

d 

Library  Roof  

A     A  1  A  0*7 

4,4iy .11 

/I    /I  1  O  17 

4,4iy .ii 

e 

New  East  

3,580.19 

3,580.19 

f 

New  West  

2,181.66 

2,181.66 

g 

Bynum  Gymnasium  

3,915.86 

3,915.86 

h 

Law — From  1921  Fund  

6,488.99 

6,488.99 

i 

Davie  Hall  

1,005.05 

1,005.05 

j 

Anchoring  Doors,  B.  C.  D.  E.  Dormi- 

1,176.49 

1,176.49 

k 

Womans  

93,027.86 

17,916.78 

110,944.64 

1 

New  Chemistry  

254,407.33 

31,623.36 

286,030.69 

m 

Old  East  

82,261.26 

82,261.26 

n 

Old  West  

45,900.11 

45,900.11 

o 

New  Dormitories — Battle  Park  

288,581.42 

288,581.42 

P 

Indoor  Court  

56,386.56 

56,386.56 

q 

Infirmary  

20,187.55 

20,187.55 

r 

Carr  

16,292.40 

16,292.40 

s 

Swain  Hall  

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

t 

General  

2,834.51 

2,834.51 

u 

Totals  

%  904,071.70 

$  52,724.65 

$  956,796.35 

*Red. 
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UNIVERSITY  PLANT  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 
June  30,  1926 


^Analysis  of  item  (12a)  on  Statement  No.  18.  Continued.       Statement  No.  19 — Cont'd 
1923-25  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 


To 

July  1,  1925 

Since 
July  1,  1925 

1  OLdi  LU 

June  30,  1926 

K 
L 

M 
N 

Miscellaneous: 

a    Contractors  Plant  

b    East  Stadium  

c    Dog  Kennels  

d  Totals  

Furniture  and  Equipment: 

b    General  Equipment  

c    New  Chemistry  Building  

d    General  Furniture  

f  Totals  

Total  Expenditures  

Excessof  Income,  or  Free  Working  Balance 

11,230.71 
222.43 

343.36 

$  11,230.71 
565.79 

53,850.12 

*42,053.62 

11,796.50 

$  63,719.40 
2,120.98 
41,794.20 
8,163.82 

$ 

132.12 
47,587.09 
1,648.20 

$  63,719.40 
2,253.10 
89,381.29 
9,812.02 

$  115,798.40 

$  49,367.41 

$  165,165.81 

$1,538,367.08 

$108,865.48 

$1,647,232.56 

$  4,179.55 

*Red. 
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UNIVERSITY  PLANT  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 
June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  (12b)  on  Statement  No.  18.  Statement  No.  20 

1925-27  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 


This  fund  shows  a  total  income  of  $497,102.41, 
a  total  expenditure  of  $511,910.48  and  an 
available  balance  of  $291,293.03  to  complete 
the  $800,000.00  program — the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  from  the  State. 


INCOME 
This  Year  and  To  Date 


To 

Since 

Total  to 

July  1,  1925 

July  1,  1925 

June  30,  1926 

A 

From  State  Treasurer  on  Appropriation .  . 

$  497,102.41 

$  497,102.41 

EXPENDITURES 
This  Year  and  To  Date 


B 

Advances,  Fees,  etc.,  Undistributed: 

a    Atwood  and  Nash,  Architects  and 
and  Engineers  

b    Consulting  Architect  

c    Liability  Insurance  

d    Building  Committee  Traveling  Ex- 
pense   

e    Bunkhouse  Insurance  

f    Contractors  Fees  

g    Advances  to  Contractors  

$  9,000.00 

$  21,000.00 
1,625.00 
1,867.91 

40.85 
110.43 
4,000.00 
35,802.93 

$  30,000.00 
1,625.00 
1,867.91 

40.85 
110.43 
4,000.00 
35,802.93 

C 

h  Totals  

Paving  and  Grading: 

a  Paving  

b    Grading  around  Dormitories — Battle 
Park  

c    Grading  around  Chemistry  Building. 

d    Improvement  grounds  Womens  Build- 
ing   

e    Campus  Walks  

f    General  Grading  

$  9,000.00 

$  64,447.12 

$  73,447.12 

$  36,670.32 

9,000.00 
5,184.49 

3,433.36 
9,663.13 
905.57 

$  36,670.32 

9,000.00 
5,184.49 

3,433.36 
9,663.13 
905.57 

D 

g  Totals  

Service  Extensions  and  Improvements: 

a    Heating  System  

b    Electric  Extension — Campus  

c    Water  Works  Extension  and  Supply. 

d   Telephone  Extension — Campus  

e    Railway  Extension  

$  64,856.87 

$  64,856.87 

$  48,222.72 
2,836.41 
20,961.27 
29.37 
59.57 

$  48,222.72 
2,836.41 
20,961.27 
29.37 
59.57 

E 

f  Totals  

Miscellaneous: 

a    Transfer  to  Fire  Loss  Fund  

b    Dog  Kennels  

Sub-totals — forwarded  

$ 

72,109.34 

$  72,109.34 

$ 

( 

186.65 
1C6.65) 

$ 

( 

3,203.51 
12.29 
3,215.80) 

$  3,203.51 
198.94 
(  3,402.45) 
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UNIVERSITY  PLANT  ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 
June  30,  1926 


Analysis  of  item  (12b)  on  Statement  No.  18.  Continued.      Statement  No.  20.— Cont'd 
1925-27  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 


To 

July  1,  1925 

Since 
July  1,  1925 

Total  to 
June  30,  1926 

E 
F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

Miscellaneous,  Continued. 

Sub-totals — forwarded  

c    Constant  Temperature  Room  

d    Repair  Shop  

e  Totals  

Buildings    and    Buildings  Improve- 
ments: 

a    New  Laundry — part  cost  

b    Wing  on  Phillips  Hall  

c    Wing  on  Davie  Hall  

d    Renovation  of  Old  South  

e    Repairs  to  Old  Chemistry  

f    Repairs  to  Old  Pharmacy  

g  General  

h  Totals  

Furniture  and  Equipment: 

a    Departmental  Equipment  

b    Special  Furniture  and  Equipment.  .  . 
c    General  Furniture  

e  Pharmacy  

f  Totals  

Total  Expenditures.  .  

Excess  of  Expenditures  

Add  Balance  due  on  Appropriation  

Free  Working;  Balance  

$  186.65 

$  3,215.80 
298 .39 
1,383.28 

$  3,402.45 
298 .39 
1,383.28 

$  186.65 

$  4,897.47 

$  5,084.12 

$ 

1,024.99 
2,801 .90 

CP         r\  f\  AAA 

$  20,000.00 
43,502.58 
44,292.93 
88,538.42 
22, 120.04 
9,167.48 
660.69 

5  20,000.00 
44,527.57 
47,094.83 
88,538.42 
22, 120.04 
9,167.48 
660.69 

5  3,826.89 

$  228,282.14 

$  232,109.03 

$ 

$  32,974.49 
8,861.63 
8,488.41 
12,095.82 
1,883.65 

$  32,974.49 
8,861.63 
8,488.41 
12,095.82 
1,883.65 

$ 

$  64,304.00 

$  64,304.00 

$  13,013.54 

$  498,896.94 

$  511,910.48 

$ 

$ 

$  14,808.07 
306,101.10 

$  291,293.03 
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TRUST,  ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 
Cash  Statement 


From  July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Cash 

1 

S  d 

Balance 

CTi  FHTTQ 
V—  rvHUl  1  o 

Invested 

Principal 

c/i 

July  1,  1925 

Sum 

Sum 

Total 

Student  Loan  Funds: 

23 

$ 

2,500.00 

$ 

$  2,500.00 

24 

Blackford  

25 

900.00 

450.00 

1,350.00 

26 

Deems  

13,581.39 

24,090.42 

3,124.17 

40,795.98 

27 

Hewitt  

4,877.89 

1,477.52 

882.21 

7,237.62 

28 

Holt  

113.29 

3,336.66 

459.00 

3,908.95 

29 

422.20 

2,180.75 

301.42 

2,904.37 

30 

Lear  

467.29 

150.00 

326.00 

943.29 

31 

Martin  

2,516.57 

2,085.00 

928.55 

5,530.12 

ol 

740.73 

cn  aa 

Tj  a  A 

oil  77 
ol o .  Jo 

11 

OO 

St.  Bernard  Commandery .  .  . 

219.00 

91 Q  00 

14 

*  87.07 

716  00 

C1  04 

679  97 

np           1   o          1             T                T~*  1 

1  otal  Student  Loan  b  unds . 

$  26,251.29 

$  34,086.35 

$  6,545.39 

$  66,883.03 

Scholarship  Funds: 

35 

Charlotte  

$ 

$ 

$  75.00 

$  75.00 

36 

Richardson  

225.00 

225.00 

37 

Jones,  Mrs.  Augustus  H  

10.00 

120.00 

130.00 

38 

Ledoux  

20.00 

300.00 

320.00 

40 

Moore,  B.  F  

1,247.50 

300.00 

1,547.50 

41 

Murchison  

7.50 

135.00 

142.50 

42 

Ray,  D.  F  

30.00 

60.00 

90.00 

43 

Smith,  F.  J  

70.00 

840.00 

910.00 

44 

Smith,  Mary  and  Ann  

185.00 

2,220.00 

2,405.00 

45 

Speight,  Mary  L  

50.00 

600.00 

650.00 

46 

U.  D.  C  

*  60.00 

*  60.00 

47 

Weil  Memorial  

5.00 

60.00 

65.00 

48 

Asheville  School  

5.83 

150.00 

155.83 

ty 

2.50 

70  70 

82.20 

^0 

90.00 

9  000  00 

1    180  00 

1  470  00 

J  jT  /  U  .  \J\J 

1Q 

OP 

Hr.1t-    T  9 

69  s;  00 

625 . 00 

Total  Scholarship  Funds.  . 

$  1,663.33 

$  2,000.00 

$  7,169.70 

$  10,833.03 

Fellowship  Funds: 

51 

Carr  

$ 

100.00 

$ 

$ 

$  100.00 

CO 

L-ommonwealtn  

.10 

10 

CI 

113.45 

1   c00  00 

1    y  J\J\J  •  \J\J 

1  613.45 

54 

Smith  Graduate  Research .  .  . 

1  500  00 

1    y  J\J\J  ■  \J\J 

1*500.00 

Total  Fellowship  Funds.  .  . 

$ 

213.55 

$ 

$  3,000.00 

£  3,213.55 

Endowment  Funds: 

55 

Endowment  Library  

$ 

307.50 

$ 

$  2,637.00 

5  2,944.50 

C/£ 

Weil  Lecture  

4,501.56 

71  Q    A  A 

5  91Q  56 

J,Zl7. JO 

57 

3,723.80 

160  00 

JUv/  .  \J\J 

4  081  80 

CQ 

JO 

Kenan  Professorship  

16,926.95 

a  Q7C  aa 

OU  y  OO  1    •  J  1 

104  461  52 

Total  Endowment  Funds .  . 

$  25,459.81 

$  6,875.00 

%  84,376.57 

ffi  i  /     'Til  OO 

5116,711 .38 

Special  Funds: 

59 

Class  of  1918  

$ 

325.00 

$ 

% 

$  325.00 

60 

Davie  

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

61 

Edmonds  Memorial  

225.00 

30.00 

255.00 

62 

Class  of  1891.  .  .  

*  4.35 

*  4.35 

63 

Alumni  Loyalty  

117.71 

3,000.00 

3,604.00 

6,721.71 

64 

Boundary  Road  Extension.  .  . 

500.00 

500.00 

65 

Campus  Beautiful  

474.77 

27.75 

502.52 

66 

Campus  General  

2,226.52 

2,226.52 

67 

Class  of  1907  

*1,269.45 

*1, 269.45 

68 

Mason  Farm  

*3,065.12 

60.00 

*3,005.12 

69 

Battle  Library  

12.00 

12.00 

70 

Escheats  

13,620.37 

150.00 

13,770.37 

71 

Retirement  of  Bonds  

11  992  75 

11  922  75 

72 

Research  in  Pure  Science.  .  .  . 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

73 

Jacocks  Reporting  Fund 

50.00 

50.00 

Total  Special  Funds  

$  14,162.45 

$  3,000.00 

$  42,844.50 

$  60,006.95 

f!"  1KUST,  ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Cash  Statement 
From  July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926  Statement  No.  22 


DEBITS 

BALANCE  JUNE  30,  1926 

Invested 
Sum 

Principal 
Sum 

Total 

Cash 

Invested 

Total 

$ 

38,025.59 
1,109.62 
1,001.50 
2,738.25 
150.00 
8,708.00 

617.00 

$ 

77.50 
31.33 
3.04 
500.00 

$ 

77. 50 
38,056.92 
1,112.66 
1,501.50 
2,738.25 
150.00 
8,708.00 

617.00 

$  2,500.00 

1,272.50 
2,739.06 
6,124.96 
2,407.45 
166.12 
793 . 29 
*  3,177.88 
813.73 
219.00 
62.97 

$ 

10,000.00 
7,500.00 

51,887.02 

21,708.65 
7,477.41 
5,853.34 
5,450.00 

21,983.75 
575.00 

1,072.00 

$  2,500.00 
10,000.00 
8,772.50 
54,626.08 
27,833.61 
9,884.86 
6,019.46 

/-     /-»  a  r\  r\C\ 

6,243.29 
18,805.87 
1,388.73 
219.00 
1,134.97 

$  52,349.96 

$  611.87 

$  52,961.83 

$  13,921.20 

$  133,507.17 

%  147,428.37 

$ 

1,200.00 
2,000.00 

$  75.00 
225.00 
160.00 
80.00 
347.50 
142.50 
90.00 
910.00 
2,405.00 
650.00 

20.00 
155.83 
82.20 
1,470.00 
562.50 

$  75.00 
225.00 
160.00 
80.00 
1,547.50 
142.50 
90.00 
910.00 
2,405.00 
650.00 

20.00 
155.83 
82.20 
3,470.00 
562.50 

$ 

*  30.00 
240.00 

*  60.00 
45.00 

62.50 

$ 

2,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,200.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
14,000.00 
37,000.00 
10,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 
23,000.00 

% 

1,970.00 
5,240.00 
6,200.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
14,000.00 
37,000.00 
10,000.00 
*  60.00 
1,045.00 

1,000.00 
23,000.00 
62.50 

J6  3,200.00 

$  7,375.53 

S  10,575.53 

$  257.50 

$  103,200.00 

%  103,457.50 

$ 

$  100.00 

1,750.82 
1,520.40 

$  100.00 

1,750.82 
1,520.40 

$ 

.10 

*  137.37 

*  20.40 

$ 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 

$ 

.10 

24,862.63 
24,979.60 

r> 

$  3,371.22 

$  3,371.22 

$  *  157.67 

$  50,000.00 

$  49,842.33 

$ 

1,500.00 
200.00 
25,000.00 

$  2,944.50 
353.97 
543.65 
75,000.00 

$  2,944.50 
1,853.97 
743.65 
100,000.00 

$ 

3,365.59 
3,340.15 
4,463.52 

$  58,900.00 
15,000.00 
14,200.00 
1,356,300.00 

$  58,900.00 
18,365.59 
17,340.15 
1,360,763.52 

$  26,700.00 

$  78,842.12 

$  105,542.12 

$  11,169.26 

$1,444,400.00 

$1,455,569.26 

$ 

3,000.00 

$ 

298.87 

1,549.37 
111.95 
98.34 
1,599.97 

$ 

3,298.87 

1,549.37 
111.95 
98.34 
1,599.97 

$  325.00 
1,000.00 
255.00 

*  4.35 
3,422.84 

500.00 
502.52 
677.15 

*  1,269.45 

*  3,117.07 

12.00 
13,672.03 
33,922.75 
3,400.03 

50.00 

$ 

500.00 
16,700.00 

14,927.80 

$  325.00 
1,000.00 
755.00 

*  4.35 
20,122.84 

500.00 
502.52 
677.15 

*  1,269.45 
11,810.73 

12.00 
13,672.03 
33,922.75 
3,400.03 

50.00 

$  3,000.00 

$  3,658.50 

$  6,658.50 

1$  53,348.45 

1$  32,127.80 

{$  85,476.25 
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TRUST,  ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 
Cash  Statement 
From  July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 


Statement 
No. 

NAME  OF  FUND 

Cash 
Balance 

CREDITS 

July  1,  1925 

Invested 
Sum 

Principal 
Sum 

Total 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

Special  Building  Funds: 

Replacement  

Fire  Loss  

Graham  Memorial  

Property  for  Resale  

Smith  Hall  

Total  Special  Building  Funds 

GRAND  TOTAL  

$  65,315.12 
21,886.44 
*  833.91 
6,968.20 
8,278.07 

$ 

20,331.58 

$  57,156.07 
3,203.51 
1,531.21 
1,755.50 

$122,471.19 
25,089.95 
21,028.88 
8,723.70 
8,278.07 

$101,613.92 

$  20,331.58 

$  63,646.29 

$185,591.79 

$169,364.35 

$  66,292.93 

$207,582.45 

$443,239.73 

•Red. 
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TRUST,  ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 
Cash  Statement 
From  July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926 

Statement  No.  22. — Cont'd 


DEBITS 

BALANCE  JUNE  30,  1926 

Invested 
Sum 

Principal 
Sum 

Total 

Cash 

Invested 

Total 

$ 

161.50 

$  84,822.38 
11,196.13 
3,046.25 
70.00 
7,076.92 

$  84,822.38 
11,196.13 
3,207.75 
70.00 
7,076.92 

$  37,648.81 
13,893.82 
17,821.13 
8,653.70 
1,201.15 

$  34,396.31 
159,677.09 

$  72,045.12 
13,893.82 
177,498.22 
8,653.70 
1,201.15 

$  161.50 

$  106,211.68 

$  106,373.18 

$  79,218.61 

$  194,073.40 

$  273,292.01 

$  85,411.46 

$  200,070.92 

$  285,482.38 

$  157,757.35 

51,957,308.37 

52,115,065.72 
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Statement  No.  23 

A.  B.  ANDREWS  LOAN  FUND 

Donated  by  the  heirs  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Andrews  for  assistance  to  needy- 
students.    Loans  to  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $2,500.00 

Add:  Income* 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $2,500.00 

KEPRESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $2,500.00 


*  Income  of  $150.00  received  after  reporting  period. 


Statement  No.  24 

V.  S.  BRYANT  LOAN  FUND 

Founded  by  the  late  V.  S.  Bryant.  Only  income  to  be  used  as  loans 
to  needy  students  upon  approval  of  University  Authorities. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $8,400.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   450.00 


$8,850.00 

Deduce:  Expenditures 

Awards  to  Students   77.50 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $8,772.50 


KEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

University  Service  Plants  Bonds   $7,500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $1,272.50 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926   $8,772.50 
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Statement  No.  25 

DEEMS  LOAN  FUND 

Founded  in  1879  by  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Deems  and  later  added  to  by  Mr. 
Win.  H.  Vanderbilt.    Loans  to  be  granted  to  students  with  approved 


security. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $51,533.24 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment  $3,006.57 

Students  Notes— Previously  Charged  off      .           117.60  3,124.17 


$54,657.41 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Travel  Expense  $  3.40 

Collection  Expense   27.93  31.33 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $54,626.08 


REPRESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $36,836.20 

Other  Receivables   50.82 

Note  of  Victor  H.  Boyden  secured  by  a  Deed  of  Trust — 

Rowan  County   4,000.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Winston-Salem  Tobacco  Co.  2,000.00 

Six  Cold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Liberty  Storage  Co.      .       .  6,000.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond       ....  3,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    2,739.06 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926       ....  $54,626.08 


Statement  No.  26 

BLACKFORD  LOAN  FUND 

Donated  by  Miss  Katherine  B.  Blackford  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
loans  to  needy  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $10,000.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $10,000.00 


REPRESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Demand  Note  U.  C.  Service  Plants   $10,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926     ....  $10,000.00 
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Statement  No.  27 

HEWITT  LOAN  FUND 

Founded  in  1916  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hewitt  of  the  Class  of  1899, 
to  be  used  as  loans  to  needy  students. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $26,954.44 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   882.21 

$27,836.65 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Travel  Expense   3.04 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $27,833.61 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $  3,008.65 

Note — Victor  H.  Boyden,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust — 

Rowan  County   500.00 

Note — C.  P.  Horton,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust  on 

house  and  lot   7,500.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond— Arista  Mills         .       .       .  500.00 

Four  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds— Forsyth  Co.  Country  Club  400.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills     .       .  500.00 

Seven  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds — Liberty  Storage  Co.       .  2,300.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Mayo  Mills      .       .       .  3,000.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Winston-Salem  Leaf  Tob.  Co.  1,500.00 

Two  University  Service  Plants  Bonds    ....  2,500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    6,124.96 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $27,833.61 


Statement  No.  28 

HOLT  LOAN  FUND 

Donated  by  Lawrence  S.  Holt  of  Burlington,  N.  C.  Loans  to  be 
granted  to  students  with  approved  security  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per 
annum.  No  student  to  be  granted  loans  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  income  is  to  be  awarded  in  four  scholarships  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


five  dollars  each. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $  9,925.86 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   459.00 

$10,384.86 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Transferred  to  Holt  Scholarship  Fund     ....  500.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $  9,884.86 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $  7,425.91 

Other  Eeceivables   51.50 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    2,407.45 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926      .       .       .       .  $  9,884.86 
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Statement  No.  29 

HOGUE  LOAN  FUND 

Founded  by  Eev.  E.  W.  Hogue.    Income  to  be  used  as  loans  to  needy 


students. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $5,718.04 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   301.42 


$6,019.46 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $6,019.45 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $1,853.34 

House  and  Lot  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C   4,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    166.12 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926   $6,019.46 


Statement  No.  30 

LEAR  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  created  out  of  profits  of  electric  wiring  contracts  carried 


out  by  Professor  Lear  and  students. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $5,917.29 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   326.00 


$6,243.29 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $6,243.29 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes  $  450.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond  ....  5,000.00 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    793.29 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926       ....  $6,243.29 
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Statement  No.  31 

MARTIN  LOAN  FUND 

Founded  by  Thomas  D.  Martin  of  Kaleigh,  N.  C.  Income  available 
to  students  on  approved  notes. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $17,877.32 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   928.55 


$18,805.87 

Deduct:  Expenditures 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $18,805.87 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $10,478.75 

Other  Eeceivables   5.00 

Note — Victor  H.  Boyden,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust — 

Eowan  County   300.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills    .       .  1,000.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Winston-Salem  Tob.  Co.      .  500.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Arista  Mills  Co.       .       .  1,500.00 

Seven  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Liberty  Storage  Co.         .  3,500.00 

Two  Shares  Ealeigh  Cotton  Mill  Stock     ....  200.00 

Two  Madison  County  Bridge  Bonds   2,000.00 

Three  University  Service  Plants  Bonds         .       .       .  2,500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    *  3,177.88 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926  .       .       .  $18,805.87 


Statement  No.  32 

ST.  BERNARD  COMMANDERY,  KNIGHT  TEMPLAR, 
LOAN  FUND 

Fund  established  by  the  above  chapter  to  be  used  to  help  needy 
students  as  directed  by  the  chapter. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $219.00 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $219.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $219.00 


Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $219.00 
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Statement  No.  33 

MASONIC  LOAN  FUND 

Donated  by  Grand  Masonic  Bodies  of  North  Carolina  to  assist  needy 
students.    Loans  to  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  University. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $1,365.73 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   23.00 


$1,388.73 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $1,388.73 


BEPKESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $  575.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    813.73 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $1,388.73 


Statement  No.  34 

SEELY  LOAN  FUND 

Founded  by  F.  L.  Seely  in  1922.    Loans  to  be  granted  to  needy  stu- 


dents at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925      .       .       ,   $1,083.93 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   51.04 

$1,134.97 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $1,134.97 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Student  Notes   $1,072.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    62.97 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926    $1,134.97 


Statment  No.  35 
CHARLOTTE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Operation  of  Fund 

Receipt  of  Principal  Sum  $75.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards  $75.00 
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Statement  No.  36 
RICHARDSON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Operation  of  Fund 

Eeeeipt  of  Principal  Sum  $225.00 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards  $225.00 


Statement  No.  37 

MRS.  AUGUSTUS  H.  JONES  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Junius  H.  Parker,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Augustus  H. 
Jones.    The  scholarship  awarded  out  of  income  to  students  designated 


by  the  donor. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $2,010.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   120.00 

$2,130.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   160.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $1,970.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond       ....  $2,000.00 

Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1926    *  30.00 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926    $1,970.00 


Statement  No.  38 

LEDOUX  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  in  1911  by  the  late  Dr.  Albert  E.  Ledoux.  Scholarships  to 
be  awarded  out  of  income  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 


Chemistry. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $5,020.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   300.00 

$5,320.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   80.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $5,240.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills     .       .  $1,000.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond       ....  4,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    240.00 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $5,240.00 
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Statement  No.  39 

L.  S.  HOLT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Operation  of  Fund 

Donation  Eeceived  $125.00 

Transferred  from  Holt  Loan  Fund   500.00 

$625.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards  $562.50 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $  62.50 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $  62.50 


Statement  No.  40 

B.  F.  MOORE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Donated  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Moore.  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  from  income 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $6,247.50 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   300.00 


$6,547.50 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   347.50 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $6,200.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Note — Victor  H.  Boyden,  secured  by  a  Deed  of  Trust — 

Eowan  County   $1,200.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Arista  Mills     ....  500.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Liberty  Mills  ....  500.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Mayo  Mills     ....  1,000.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Winston-Salem  Tob.  Co.     .  2,500.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond   500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $6,200.00 
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Statement  No.  41 

MURCHISON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Donated  by  the  family  of  the  late  Kenneth  M.  Murchison.  Scholarships 
to  be  awarded  out  of  income  only,  by  the  donors. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $3,007.50 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   135.00 


$3,142.50 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   142.50 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $3,000.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills     .       .  $1,500.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond      ....  1,500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926    $3,000.00 


Statement  No.  42 

D.  F.  RAY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Eay,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in 
memory  of  their  son,  the  late  Captain  Donald  Eay.    Income  to  be  awarded 


as  scholarships. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $1,030.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment      .    60.00 


$1,090.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   90.00 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $1,000.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Liberty  Storage  Co.  .  .  $1,000.00 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $1,000.00 
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Statement  No.  43 

F.  J.  SMITH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  by  Francis  James  Smith.    Tuition  Scholarships  to  be  awarded 


from  income  only,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925                                                        .  $14,070.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   840.00 


$14,910.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   910.00 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $14,000.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

University  Service  Plants  Bonds   $14,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Security  June  30,  1926        ....  $14,000.00 


Statement  No.  44 

MARY  AND  ANN  SMITH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  by  Mary  and  Ann  Smith.    Tuition  Scholarships  to  be  awarded 


at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925     ....       ....  $37,185.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   2,220.00 


$39,405.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   2,405.00 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $37,000.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Two  University  Service  Plants  Bonds  ....  $37,000.00 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926     ....  $37,000.00 
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Statement  No.  45 
MARY  SPEIGHT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Speight.  Income  to  be  awarded  only  as 
tuition  scholarships,  which  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $10,050.00 

Add :  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   600.00 

$10,650.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   650.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $10,000.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

University  Service  Plants  Bonds   $10,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926     ....  $10,000.00 


Statement  No.  46 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  CONFEDERACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  yearly  donation  to  pay  the  tuition  of  some  needy  student,  the  person 
to  be  designated  by  the  donors. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1925   $60.00 


Add :  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Deficit  June  30,  1926   *$60.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1926   $60.00 
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Statement  No.  47 

WEIL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  in  1915  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Solomon  Weil.  Scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  from  income  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $1,005.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   60.00 


$1,065.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   20.00 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $1,045.00 

k  :  I  1  L-   

KEPKESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

University  Service  Plants  Bond   $1,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    45.00 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926   $1,045.00 


Statement  No.  48 

ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  yearly  donation  from  the  Alumni  of  Asheville  to  defray  the  expenses 


of  one  student  who  is  from  Asheville. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $  5.83 

Add:  Income 

Donation  Eeceived   150.00 

$155.83 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   155.83 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    *** 
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Statement  No.  49 
M.  W.  BUCHAN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Founded  by  H.  H.  Buchan  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mildred  William 
Buchan.    Income  to  be  awarded  as  Scholarships. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925      ........  $1,002.50 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment  $60.00 

Eeceived  from  Gilbert  Book     ....         19.70  79.70 

$1,082.20 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Printing  and  Publication  $31.50 

Scholarship  Awards   50.70  82.20 

Total  Value  Jue  30,  1926   $1,000.00 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Winston-Salem  Leaf  Tob.  Co.  $  500.00 
One  University  Service  Plants  Bond       ....  500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $1,000.00 


Statement  No.  50 

CHAIR  OF  HISTORY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Donated  by  the  late  Julian  S.  Carr.  Income  to  be  awarded  only  as 
tuition  Scholarships  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $23,090.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment    .......  1,380.00 

$24,470.00 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   .       •  1,470.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $23,000.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Note — Amos  S.  Shepherd,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 

Wayne  County   $  2,000.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Winston-Salem 

Leaf  Tob.  Co   3,000.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond       ....  18,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $23,000.00 
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Statement  No.  51 

CARR  FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

An  annual  donation  of  the  late  Julian  S.  Carr,  awarded  to  students 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  who  have  worked  their  way  through  school. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $100.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Scholarship  Awards   $100.00 


Statement  No.  52 

COMMONWEALTH  FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $  .10 

Add:  Income 
Deduct :  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $  .10 

KEPRESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $  .10 


Statement  No.  53 

GRAHAM  KENAN  FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Graham  Kenan,  of  Wilmington,  N'.  C.  Income  to  be 
awarded  as  fellowship  in  Philosophy. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $25,113.45 

Add :  Income 

Interest  Collected   1,500.00 


$26,613.45 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Fellowship  $1,555.40 

Printing  and  Publication    ....  195.42       $  1,750.82 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $24,862.63 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

University  Service  Plants  Bond  $25,000.00 

Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1926    137.37 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926  .       .       .  $24,862.63 
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Statement  No.  54 
SMITH  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  FUND 

Part  of  the  original  Eobert  K.  Smith  bequest,  requesting  that  scholar- 
ships be  awarded  out  of  income. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $25,000.00 

Add :  Income 

Interest  on  Investment  -  .  1,500.00 

$26,500.00 

Deduct:  Expenditures 
Awards  to  Students 
Salaries  . 
Wages 

Supplies  and  Materials 
Books 
Travel 
Library  . 

Equipment  

Total  Value  June  30,  1926  . 

EEPEESENTED 

Investment : 

University  Service  Plants  Bond 
Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1926 
Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926 


$150.00 
150.00 
270.00 
23.63 
234.13 
596.22 
90.31 
6.11 


BY 


1,520.40 
$24,979.60 


$25,000.00 
20.40 
$24,979.60 


Statement  No.  55 

LIBRARY  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Fund  originated  and  is  composed  of  sundry  donations  as  trust  funds 
and  includes  the  original  Alexander  Memorial  fund.  Income  to  be  used 
in  the  upkeep  of  the  library,  purchase  of  books,  etc. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $59,207.50 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   2,637.00 

$61,844.50 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Transfers  to  University   2,944.50 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $58,900.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Six  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Liberty  Storage  Co.  .  .  $  4,400.00 
Thirteen  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Winston-Salem 

Leaf  Tob.  Co   8,800.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Mayo  Mills      .       .       .  2,000.00 

Sixty  Shares  Neuse  Mfg.  Co.,  common  stock  .       .       .  6,000.00 

Twenty  Shares  Neuse  Mfg.  Co.,  preferred  stock     .       .  2.000.00 

Fifty  Shares  Holt  Mfg.  Co.,  preferred  stock         .       .  5,000.00 

Seven  Shares  Ealeigh  Cotton  Mills  stock      .       .       .  700.00 

Fifty  Shares  American  Tob.  Co.,  preferred  stock  .  .  5,000.00 
Forty-Six  and  one-quarter  Shares,  Towne  Securities 

Company,  preferred  stock   2,500.00 

Three  University  Service  Plants  Bonds         .       .       .  22,500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $58,900.00 
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Statement  No.  56 
WEIL  LECTURE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Founded  by  Solomon  Weil  in  1916  to  provide  for  a  series  of  lectures 


on  American  Citizenship. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $18,001.56 

Add :  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   718.00 

$18,719.56 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Press  Publications    ........  353.97 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926         .       .          .       .       .       .  $18,365.59 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Note — Victor  H.  Boyden,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 

Eowan  County   $  1,500.00 

Note — J.  Mallory  Hackney,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 

Durham  County   2,500.00 

Note — E.  F.  Smith,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 

Durham  County   500.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds — Hanes  Hosiery  Mills      .  2,500.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Mayo  Mills  ....  1,500.00 
Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Winston-Salem 

Leaf  Tobacco  Co   1,500.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Liberty  Storage  Co.     .       .  2,000.00 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond      ....  3,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    3,365.59 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926     ....  $18,365.59 


Statement  No.  57 
McNAIR  LECTURE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Donated  by  John  Calvin  McNair,  by  will,  giving  his  estate  for  the 
foundation  of  a  fund  to  endow  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  each  year 
having  for  its  subject,  ''The  Eeconciliation  of  Science  and  Eeligion. " 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    .       .   $17,723.80 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   360.00 

$18,083.80 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Lectures  $500.00 

Public  Occasions  Expense      ....           43.65  543.65 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   '.       T  $17,540.15 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Note — Victor  H.  Boyden,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 

Eowan  County   $  200.00 

Sixty  Shares  Neuse  Mfg.  Company  Common  Stock       .  6,000.00 

Twenty  Shares  Neuse  Mfg.  Company  Preferred  Stock  2,000.00 

Two  University  Service  Plants  Bonds      ....  6,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    3,340.15 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926        ....  $17,540.15 
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Statement  No.  58 
KENAN  PROFESSORSHIP  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bingham  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  professor- 
ships ''in  the  interest  of  education  of  the  youth  of  North  Carolina"  and 
in  memory  of  her  father,  William  E.  Kenan,  and  her  uncles,  Thomas  S. 
Kenan  and  James  Graham  Kenan. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $1,355,101.95 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   80,661.57 


$1,435,763.52 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Salaries   75,000.00 


Total  Value  of  Fund  June  30,  1926   $1,360,763.52 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Mortgages  Eeceivable   $  81,300.00 

Other  Eeceivables   25,000.00 

Held  in  trust  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bingham   1,250,000.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    4,463.52 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926     ....  $1,360,763.52 


Statemet  No.  59 
CLASS  OF  1918  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  by  the  Class  of  1918.  The  purpose  of  this  Fund  to  be 
designated  when  the  subscriptions  have  been  collected. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $  325.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $  325.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1925   $  325.00 
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Statement  No.  60 
DAVIE  MEMORIAL  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  by  Gov.  Wm.  Eichardson  Davie  for  the  purpose  of  making 
awards  in  sportsmanship  and  service  to  the  University. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $1,000.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $1,000.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $1,000.00 


Statement  No.  61 
EDMONDS  MEMORIAL  SPECIAL  FUND 

Founded  by  the  Class  of  1915  as  a  memorial  to  their  fellow  student, 
the  late  W.  H.  Edmonds.    To  be  used  for  the  help  of  needy  students. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $725.00 

Add:  Income 

Interest  Collected   30.00 

$755.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926                                                 .  $755.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Arista  Mills        ....  $500.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    255.00 

Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926    $755.00 


Statement  No.  62 

CLASS  OF  1891  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Wilkes  Caldwell. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Deficit  June  30,  1925   $4.35 

Add:  Income 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Total  Deficit  June  30,  1926   $4.35 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1926   $4.35 
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Statement  No.  63 
ALUMNI  LOYALTY  SPECIAL  FUND 

Fund  was  originated  in  1915  by  donations  from  the  alumni  to  provide 
funds  to  assist  in  permanent  improvements  in  connection  with  the  University. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $16,817.71 

Add:  Income 

Cash  Payments  on  Subscriptions       .       .  $2,602.00 

Interest  on  Investments      ....         1,002.00  3,604.00 


$20,421.71 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Communication  Expense      ....  $  10.89 

Supplies  and  Materials       ....  1.55 

Travel   1.00 

Printing  and  Publication    ....  275.43 

Miscellaneous   10.00  298.87 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $20,122.84 


REPRESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Note — Amos  S.  Shepherd,  secured  by  Deed  of  Trust, 

Wayne  County  $  3,000.00 

Two  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Arista  Mills      .       .       .  1,000.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills    .       .  500.00 

Three  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  Liberty  Storage  Co.  .       .  2,500.00 

One  Gold  Mortgage  Bond,  Winston-Salem  Leaf  Tob.  Co.  1,000.00 

Three  University  Service  Plants  Bonds     ....  8,700.00 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    3,422.84 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926       ....  $20,122.84 


Statement  No.  64 

BOUNDARY  ROAD  EXTENSION  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  Boundary  Eoad. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $500.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $500.00 

REPRESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1925   $500.00 
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Statement  No.  65 

CAMPUS  BEAUTIFUL  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  campus. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $474.77 

Add:  Income 

Cash  Gift   27.75 

$502.52 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $502.52 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $502.52 


Statement  No.  66 

CAMPUS  GENERAL  SPECIAL  FUND 


Donated  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  campus. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $2,226.52 

Add:  Income 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Wages  $  239.25 

Campus  Construction                                             1,310.12  1,549.37 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $  677.15 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $  677.15 


Statement  No.  67 

CLASS  OF  1907  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  by  the  Class  of  1907  for  installation  of  an  electric  timing  sys- 


tem for  class  buildings. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   *$1,269.45 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   *$l,269.45 

EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1925   *$1,269.45 
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Statement  No.  68 

MASON  FARM  SPECIAL  FUND 

Farm  of  800  acres  deeded  in  trust  to  the  University,  also  $1,000.00  in 
cash.  Income  to  be  used  in  helping  needy  students,  disposition  left  at  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  usually  assigned  as  scholarships. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $11,862.68 

Add:  Income 

Interest  on  Investment   60.00 


$11,922.68 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Construction  $12.25 

Wages   79.20 

Supplies  16.30 

Bepairs   4.20  111.95 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $11,810.73 


EEPEESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

One  University  Service  Plants  Bond      ....  $  1,000.00 

One  800  acre  farm   13,927.80 

Cash  Overdraft  June  30,  1926    3,117.07 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926       ....  $11,810.73 


Statement  No.  69 

BATTLE  LIBRARY  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donation  toward  the  upkeep  of  Battle  Library. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $12.00 

Add:  Income 
Deduct:  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $12.00 

EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926  .  $12.00 
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Statement  No.  70 

ESCHEATS  SPECIAL  FUND 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $13,620.37 

Add:  Income 

Gift   150.00 

$13,770.37 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Eefund   98.34 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $13,672.03 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $13,672.03 


Statement  No.  71 

RETIREMENT  OF  BONDS  SPECIAL  FUND 

Sinking  Fund  to  retire  University  Service  Plants  Bonds  at  maturity. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Eeceipt  of  Principal  Sum  $33,922.75 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $33,922.75 

EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $33,922.75 


Statement  No.  72 

RESEARCH  IN  PURE  SCIENCE  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donated  by  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 


research  in  the  University. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Eeceipt  of  Principal  Sum   $5,000.00 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Miscellaneous   1,599.97 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    3,400.03 

EEPEESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $3,400.03 
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Statement  No.  73 
JACOCKS  REPORTING  SPECIAL  FUND 

Donations  by  the  relatives  of  Judge  Francis  D.  Winston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  his  speeches  and  utterances  while  at  the  University. 


Operation  of  Fund 

Eeceipt  of  Principal  Sum  $50.00 


Deduct :  Expenditures 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $50.00 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $50.00 


Statement  No.  74 

SERVICE  PLANTS 

Payments  from  Service  Plants,  as  rental  charges  for  property 
leased  to  them  by  the  University,  and  on  their  own  property,  to  take  care 
of  future  expansion  and  replacements. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $99,711.43 

Add:  Income 

Beceipt  from  Service  Plants   57,156.07 

$156,867.50 


Deduct:  Expenditures 

Construction,  New  Property  and  Equipment     .       .       .  84,822.38 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $72,045.12 


REPRESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Notes  Receivable — Univ.  Consolidated  Service  Plants     .  $34,396.31 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    37,648.81 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926      ....  $72,045.12 


Statement  No.  75 

FIRE  LOSS  FUND 

Payments  from  Insurance  Companies  on  property  destroyed  by  fire,  to 
be  used  in  replacements. 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $21,886.44 

Receipt  of  Principal  Sum   3,203.51 

$25,089.85 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Replacements  11,196.13 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $13,893.82 

REPRESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926   $13,893.82 
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Statement  No.  76 

GRAHAM  MEMORIAL  FUND 

To  erect  a  memorial  building  to  Edward  Kidder  Graham. 

Operation  of  Fund 


Balance  June  30,  1925    $179,013.26 

Add:  Income 

Interest  Collected  $1,396.21 

Invested  Gift— New  Subscriptions    .       .           135.00  1,531.21 


$180,544.47 

Deduct:  Expenditures 

Equipment   $  614.18 

Salaries   2,032.73 

Wages   14.54 

Communication   ......  239.65 

Supplies  and  Materials      ....  24.32 

Travel   1.00 

Printing  and  Publication         .       .       .  139.38 

Office  Expense    ......  .45 

Campaign  Expense   *20.00  3,046.25 


Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $177,498.22 


REPRESENTED  BY 

Investment : 

Mortgages  Receivable — Chapel  Hill  Ins.  and  Realty  Co.  $  11,500.00 

Uncollected  Subscriptions   148,177.09 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    17,821.13 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  June  30,  1926     ....  $177,498.22 


Statement  N'o.  77 

PROPERTY  FOR  RESALE 


Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925    $6,968.20 

Add:  Income   1,755.50 

$8,723.70 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

One-fifth  interest  in  Davis  Lot   70.00 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926    $8,653.70 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926    $8,653.70 
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Statement  No.  78 

SMITH  HALL  FUND 

Operation  of  Fund 

Balance  June  30,  1925   $8,278.07 

Add:  Income 

Deduct :  Expenditures 

Construction  $  20.50 

Equipment   6,506.36 

Supplies  and  Materials         ....  508.61 

Eepairs   41.45  7,076.92 

Total  Value  June  30,  1926   $1,201.15 


EEPEESENTED  BY 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1926 


$1,201.15 
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Statement  No.  79 

REVOLVING  FUNDS 

June  30,  1926 
SUMMER  SCHOOL— BALANCE  SHEET 

ASSETS 

Cash    $21,924.74 

Deferred  Expense  (1926  Session)  : 

Salaries  $4,292.31 

Wages    411.97 

Communication    162.30 

Supplies  and  Materials   161.22 

Travel    196.01 

Printing  and  Publication   1,433.60 

Public  Occasions    81.00 

Light  and  Water    109.82 

Office  Expense    43.21 

Eeturned  Checks    654.85 

Miscellaneous    92.50 

Advertising    96.00 

Chaperones    595.00 

Eepairs    13.55 

Attraction  Expense    675.00 

Transportation    46.66  9,065.00 


Total  Assets    $30,989.74 


LIABILITIES 

Deferred  Income  (1926  Session) : 

Begistration   $21,867.50 

Tuition    6,008.50 

Attractions    1,041.75 

Registration  Changes    78.50 


Total  Liabilities    $28,996.25 

FREE  WORKING  BALANCE 

Overdraft  June  30,  1924   *$16,695.78 

Excess  Income  from  1925  Session    18,689.27 

As  at  June  30,  1925   1,993.49 


Total  Liabilities 


$30,989.74 
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Statement  No.  80 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 


INCOME 

University  Appropriation   $38,453.23 

Eegistration    31,577.50 

Tuition   7,412.75 

Attractions    2,452.69 

Eegistration  Changes    17.25 


Total  Income    $79,913.42 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries   $55,093.09 

Wages    766.49 

Communication    357.20 

Supplies  and  Materials    238.86 

Books    31.39 

Travel    106.53 

Printing  and  Publication   957.85 

Public  Occasions    3,374.40 

Miscellaneous    31.87 

Eeturned  Checks    141.80 

Advertising    44.67 

Transportation    80.00 


Total   Expenditures    $61,224.15 


Excess  Income  over  Expenditures    $18,689.27 
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Statement  No.  81 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS— BALANCE  SHEET 

ASSETS 

Cash   $  272.25 

Accounts  Receivable    3,582.67 

Total  Assets   .$  3,854.92 


LIABILITIES 
WORKING  BALANCE 

Balance  at  June  30,  1925   $  1,765.22 

Excess  of  Income  1925-1926    2,089.70 


As  at  June  30,  1926  $  3,854.92 


Statement  No.  82 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS— INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 


INCOME 

University  Appropriation   $  3,250.00 

Sales    (Net)    12,822.36 

Interest  on  Bank  Balance   *  46.00 

Gifts    500.00 

Transfers    6,027.42 


Total  Income    $22,553.78 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries   $  1,358.23 

Wages    1,438.87 

Communication    1,502.96 

Supplies  and  Materials    367.57 

Travel    275.41 

Printing  and  Publication    11,077.50 

Repairs    43.43 

Miscellaneous    24.89 

Equipment    154.73 

Advertising    1,744.29 

Copyright    11.33 

Transportation    16.93 

Office  Expense    54.81 

Miscellaneous  Selling  Expense    8.00 

Binding   742.36 

Royalties    1,258.77 

Press  Publication    50.00 

Manuscripts    334.00 


Total  Expenditures    $20,464.08 


Excess  Income  over  Expenditures    $  2,089.70 
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Statement  No.  83 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
BALANCE  SHEET 


WORKING  OVERDRAFT 

Overdraft  as  at  June  30,  1925  $  791.12 

Excess  of  Expenditures  1925-26   *  59.05 


Overdraft  as  at  June  30,  1926   *$  850.17 


Statement  No.  84 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 


INCOME 

Sales    $  2,576.47 

EXPENDITURES 

Wages   $  14.00 

Communication    38.33 

Supplies  and  Materials    2,476.18 

Books    1.11 

Printing  and  Publication    92.25 

Returned  Checks    1.65 

Office  Expense    12.00 


$  2,635.52 


Excess  Expenditures  over  Income 


$  59.05 
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Statement  No.  85 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  CO-OPERATIVE  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 

WORKING  OVERDRAFT 

Balance  June  30,  1925  $  837.02 

Excess  of  Expenditures  1925-1926    1,530.08 


Overdraft  as  at  June  30,  1926   $  693.06 


Statement  No.  86 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  CO-OPERATIVE  FUND 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  STATEMENT 

INCOME 

Gifts    $10,000.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries   $  7,988.20 

Wages    882.47 

Communication    67.22 

Supplies  and  Materials    215.34 

Travel    1,645.26 

Printing  and  Publication    41.20 

Repairs    40.62 

Public  Occasions   *  13.90 

Office  Expense    58.17 

Equipment    505.50 

Awards  to  Students    100.00 


Total  Expenditures    $11,530.08 


Excess  Expenditures  over  Income 


$  1,530.08 
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Statement  No.  87 

INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
BALANCE  SHEET 

WOEKING  DEFICIT 

Balance  as  at  June  30,  1925  $10,312.72 

Excess  of  Expenditures  1925-1926   12,855.41 


Overdraft  as  at  June  30,  1926   $  2,542.69 


Statement  No.  88 

INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 

INCOME 

Gifts   $37,470.55 

Sales    10.00 


Total  Income    $37,480.55 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries   $26,812.39 

Wages    1,491.81 

Communication    272.39 

Supplies  and  Materials    1,465.91 

Books    2,672.53 

Travel    4,257.54 

Printing  and  Publication    602.07 

Repairs    95.87 

Library  Books    299.77 

Equipment    798.08 

Office  Expense    262.59 

Press  Publication    6,027.42 

Public  Occasions    132.92 

Miscellaneous    72.30 

Binding    375.10 

Petty  Cash  Fund    10.00 

Returned  Checks    3.00 

Seashore  Studies    1,005.46 

Negro  Crimes    2,063.70 

Background  Folklore  Studies    1,017.25 

Business  Concerns    597.86 


Total  Expenditures   $50,335.96 


Excess  Expenditures  over  Income    $12,855.41 
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Statement  No.  89 

CLASS  FEES  FUNDS 
BALANCE  SHEET 

ASSETS 

Class  of 

1926  1927  1928  1929 

Cash   $  97.50       $173.17       $  21.10  $121.47 

LIABILITIES 
WORKING  BALANCE 
As  at  June  30,  1926  $  97.50       $173.17       $  21.10  $121.47 


Statement  No.  90 

CLASS  FEES  FUNDS 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 

INCOME 

Class  of 

1926  1927  1928  1929 

Class  Fees   $832.00       $638.17       $415.00  $560.50 


EXPENDITURES 

5.00 

5.00 

3.50 

34.25 

23.50 

5.00 

5.00 

4.35 

533.15 

362.50 

176.50 

166.53 

Yackety-Yack  Space   

150.00 

60.00 

212.40 

264.00 

7.75 

10.50 

3.50 

Total  Expenditures   .  .  . 

$734.50 

$465.00 

$393.90 

$439.03 

Excess  Income  over  Expend 

$  97.50 

$173.17 

$  21.10 

$121.47 

Statement  No.  91 

TRANSCRIPT  FEES  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 

ASSETS 

Cash   $75.00 

LIABILITIES 
FREE  WORKING  BALANCE 
Balance  at  June  30,  1926  $75.00 

Statement  No.  92 

TRANSCRIPT  FEES  FUND 
INCOME  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 

INCOME 

Transcript  Fees   $75.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Excess  of  Income   $75.00 
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Statement  No.  93 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 

WORKING  OVERDRAFT 

Overdraft  as  at  June  30,  1925  $  2,116.43 

Excess  of  Expenditures  1925-1926    2,555.58 


Overdraft  as  at  June  30,  1926   $  4,672.01 


Statement  No.  94 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FUND 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 

INCOME 

Interest  on  Cash  Balance  $  3,391.00 

Discounts  Earned    113.05 


Total  Income   $  3,504.05 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries   $  5,169.35 

Communication   ,   119.40 

Supplies  and  Materials    47.55 

Travel    18.95 

Printing  and  Publication    618.35 

Equipment    28.55 

Binding   1.50 

Office  Expense    18.98 

Collection  Expense    35.00 

Miscellaneous    2.00 


Total  Expenditures   $  6,059.63 


Excess  Expenditures  over  Income 


$  2,555.58 
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Statement  No.  95 

REVOLVING  FUNDS 
UNIVERSITY  CONSOLIDATED  SERVICE  PLANTS 
CONSOLIDATED  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1926 


Income 

Electric  Department   $145,579.51 

Water  Department    27,269.06 

Heating  Department   38,822.69 

Telephone  Department    19,924.71 

Laundry  Department    77,286.92 

Book  Exchange    85,912.57 

Dining  Hall— Men   133,707.61 

Dining  Hall — Women   11,550.26 

Dormitories  Men    98,736.09 

Dormitories  Women    5,066.60 

Residences    25,059.19 

Administrative    2,592.57 


Total  Income    $671,507.78 

Expense 

Cost  of  Service  and  Sales  : 

Finished  Goods  Purchased  for  Resale  $115,770.82 

Raw  Goods  Purchased    141,465.13 

Labor   7,504.50 

Repairs    3,950.09 

Purchasing  and  Storing  Expense   3,332.45 

Operating  Expense: 

Plant"  Operation  $175,177.21 

Plant  Maintenance    42,504.48 

General  Expense: 

Salaries   $  32,276.08 

Supplies  and  Materials   9,513.62 

Auto  Upkeep    848.30 

Miscellaneous   5,557.18 

Light  and  Water    1,197.10 

Rental  of  Buildings    9,317.35 

Rental  of  Plant    117,394.79 


Payments  to  create  Replacement  Fund  for 
Depreciation;  Sinking  Fund  to  retire  out- 
standing bonds  and  to  cover  accrued  inter- 
est  on  bonds,  and  make  extension  and 


replacements. 

Repairs    2,736.99 

Damages,  Refunds  and  Allowances   1,281.08 

Doubtful  Accounts    10,000.00 

Interest  Expense   6,772.86 


Total  Expense 
Loss  from  Operation 


$686,600.03 
*$15,092.25 
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Statement  No.  96 

REVOLVING  FUNDS 
UNIVERSITY  CONSOLIDATED  SERVICE  PLANTS 
BALANCE  SHEET 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1926 
ASSETS 
Current  Assets 

Cash: 

In  Hands  of  Treasurer   $  41,887.62 

Imprest  Fund    551.00    $  42,438.62 


Notes  Eeceivable    4,598.55 

Accounts  Eeceivable: 

General    7,709.85 

Men's  Dining  Hall  Boarders   6,573.98 

Book  Exchange  Customers   9,070.74 

Electric  and  Water  Consumers   26,387.99 

Telephone  Subscribers    6,301.13 

Electric  and  Water  General   1,732.82 

Due  from  University  Maintenance  Fund   8,124.00 

Due  from  Other  Funds   10,366.01  76,266.52 


Inventories  : 

Book  Exchange    39,979.18 

Men's  Dining  Hall    11,766.98 

Electric    19,994.42 

Coal    2,118.47 

Laundry    1,741.25  75,600.30 


Property  for  Resale   19,333.33 


Total  Current  Assets    $218,237.32 

Deferred  Assets    3,942.84 


Total  Assets    $222,180.16 
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Statement  No.  96 — (Continued) 

REVOLVING  FUNDS 
UNIVERSITY  CONSOLIDATED  SERVICE  PLANTS 
BALANCE  SHEET 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1926 
LIABILITIES 
Current  Liabilities 

Notes  Payable: 

General    $  92,396.31 

Accounts  Payable: 

General    26,497.81 

Line  Extension  Contracts    6,814.88 

Due  from  Trust,  Endowment  and  Special 

Funds    38,163.68  71,476.37 

Deposit  Accounts: 

Students  Laundry    5,330.15 

Electric  and  Water  Meter    3,025.89 

Men's  Dormitories  Eoom    3,706.00 

Women's  Dormitory  Eoom    80.00 

Dormitories  Key    331.75  12,473.79 

Accrued  Expenses: 

Accrued  Interest  Payable    8,257.71 

Total  Current  Liabilities    $184,604.18 

Deferred  Credits   19,733.21 

Eeserve  for  Contingencies    11,392.79 

Total  Liabilities    $215,730.18 

Capital  : 

Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Period ...  $  4,414.84 
Adjustments  Through  Surplus  Dur- 
ing the  Period    17,127.39 

$  21,542.23 

Loss  from  Operations  for  the  Year 

1925-1926   *$  15,092.25 

Net  Surplus    $  6,449.98 

Total  Capital  and  Liabilities    $222,180.16 


Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 


To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  as  director  of  the  Gymnasium,  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  importance  of  intelligently  directed  exercise  to  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  health  of  college  students  is  universally  recognized.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  recreational,  though  it  may  and  should  be  recre- 
ational in  character,  but  as  essential  to  health  as  good  food. 

The  outdoor  sports  such  as  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  are  so 
dominant  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  little  thought  is  given  to  the  less 
popular  forms  of  exercise,  or  to  those  students  who  do  not  take  part  in  the 
many  sports.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  outdoor  sports  are  subject  to 
seasonal  restrictions — football  until  Thanksgiving,  basketball  in  the  winter 
and  baseball  in  the  spring — and  rarely  does  a  student  take  part  in  all  three 
sports.  Moreover,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  students  take  part 
in  any  of  them.  The  large  majority  are  physically  unfit,  or  for  other 
reasons  are  disqualified,  and  are  for  the  most  part  found  occupying  the 
bleachers  watching  the  few  play. 

It  is  for  this  group  of  physically  disqualified  that  intelligently  directed 
exercise  should  be  especially  provided,  although  the  trained  athlete  out  of 
season  is  equally  in  need  of  it.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enter 
the  University  are  physically  undeveloped  or  positively  defective  and  in  need 
of  special  or  corrective  exercise  extending  over  a  period  of  two  or  more 
years.  The  present  gymnasium  has  been  entirely  inadequate  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  built  when  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  was 
less  than  five  hundred  and  now  that  the  enrollment  is  approximately  twenty- 
five  hundred,  it  is  at  least  five  times  too  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
floor  space  will  not  accommodate  for  any  ordinary  drill  exercise  more  than 
170,  which  means  that  with  a  freshman  class  of  800  there  must  be  a  mini- 
mum of  five  sections  within  the  recreational  period  of  two  hours  from  four- 
thirty  to  six-thirty  o'clock.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  other  form  of 
gymnasium  exercises  or  to  make  room  for  any  of  the  upper  classmen,  and 
each  section  is  allowed  only  twenty  minutes,  far  too  short  a  time  to 
accomplish  any  satisfactory  results.  There  is  no  space  for  corrective 
exercises  for  the  individual  except  such  as  may  be  provided  in  the  drill  of 
the  section. 

No  form  of  exercise  is  complete,  nor  are  the  full  benefits  of  exercise  to 
be  derived,  without  the  bath  and  rub.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  has 
contributed  more  to  the  health  of  the  students  than  the  improved  bathing 
facilities.  Adequate  showers  and  a  swimming  pool  of  sufficient  size  are 
essential  parts  of  a  properly  equipped  gymnasium.  In  these  features  our 
present  gymnasium  is  hopelessly  deficient. 
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A  new  and  much  larger  gymnasium  is  urgently  needed.  It  should  have 
a  floor  space  that  will  accommodate  a  thousand  students  in  the  ordinary 
drill  formations.  It  should  be  equipped  with  the  modern  devices  for  cor- 
rective exercises,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  gymnasium  exercises,  and  with 
bathing  facilities  for  at  least  one  thousand  students. 

Should  the  student  enrollment  reach  the  anticipated  number  of  5,000,  a 
smaller  gymnasium  will  be  as  inadequate  as  the  present  one  is  at  this  time. 
There  are  now  approximately  1,500  students  in  the  University  who  are  not 
taking  part  in  any  of  the  outdoor  sports  and  who  should  be  getting  the 
regular  gymnasium  exercise.  With  a  student  enrollment  of  5,000  there  will 
be  3,500  to  4,000  who  should  have  gymnasium  exercise.  The  Bynum  gym- 
nasium will  in  that  event  be  just  large  enough  for  members  of  the  faculty, 
or  the  women  in  the  University,  and  should  be  used  for  just  such  a  purpose. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  LAWSON,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 


Report  of  University  Physician 


To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  session  1925-1926.  This  report  does 
not  include  the  summer  session.  A  report  for  the  summer  session  has  been 
rendered  to  the  director  of  the  Summer  School. 

During  the  year  1502  students  reported  at  the  infirmary.  Of  this  num- 
ber 692  spent  a  total  of  2070  days  in  the  infirmary  as  house  patients.  The 
following  tabulation  has  been  made : 

Diseases :  Arthritis,  3 ;  asthma,  6 ;  appendicitis,  29 ;  bronchitis,  46 ;  colds 
(including  throat  affections),  845;  cystitis,  8;  diabetes,  1;  diarrhoea,  30; 
eye  diseases,  88 ;  epilepsy,  3 ;  empyemia,  1 ;  facial  paralysis,  1 ;  German 
measles,  1;  gastritis,  13;  goitre  (toxic),  3;  heart  disease,  17;  hemorrhoids, 
9 ;  hay  fever,  2 ;  hernia,  5 ;  hiccough,  2 ;  influenza,  225 ;  insanity,  2 ;  jaun- 
dice, 1;  kidney  colic,  16;  malaria,  13;  mumps,  20;  nephritis,  6;  orchitis,  4; 
paratyphoid  (contracted  elsewhere),  1;  pneumonia,  9;  pyelitis,  18;  pleurisy, 
2;  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  3;  shingles,  1;  skin  diseases  (including  boils), 
123;  tuberculosis,  4;  varicose  ulcer,  3;  venereal  disease  (not  treated  by  the 
University),  22;  varicocele,  1;  women,  15;  other  diseases,  109. 

Infections :  Arm,  3 ;  antrum,  20 ;  elbow,  1 ;  ear,  9 ;  foot,  29 ;  glands,  10 ; 
head,  3;  hand,  10;  leg,  9;  mouth,  1;  otitis  media,  18;  sinus,  29;  ischio- 
rectal abcess,  4. 

Burns:  Arm,  3;  face,  3;  hand,  10;  leg,  2. 

Animal  Bites:  Cat,  1;  dog,  1;  insect,  2. 

Fractures:  Back,  1;  clavicle,  4;  foot,  2;  fibula,  3;  femur,  1;  hand,  4; 
jaw,  1;  nose,  2;  wrist,  2;  ribs,  4;  ulna,  1;  tibia,  1. 

Injuries :  Abdomen,  1 ;  ankle,  55 ;  arm,  1 ;  back,  5 ;  chest,  4 ;  eye,  27 ; 
elbow,  9;  ear,  5;  face,  27;  foot,  49;  hand,  58;  hip,  3;  head,  28;  knee,  43; 
leg,  26;  neck,  1;  pelvis,  1;  shoulder,  5;  tongue,  1;  wrist,  11. 

Gun  Shot  Wound:  1. 

Dislocations:  Ankle,  1;  elbow,  3;  hand,  4;  knee,  1;  wrist,  1. 

Operations  (Most  of  which  were  done  in  hospitals  near  by)  :  Antrum,  18; 
appendicitis,  23;  empyemia,  1;  glands,  10;  hernia,  4;  hemorrhoids,  6; 
ischio-rectal  abscess,  4;  nose,  2;  otitis  media,  16;  sinus,  6;  tonsils,  13;  stone 
in  bladder,  1 ;  tumor  breast,  1 ;  circumcisions,  5. 

Smallpox  Vaccinations  (requiring  treatment)  :  90. 

Stone  in  Bladder:  1. 

Poisoning :  Gas,  1 ;  ptomaine,  2. 

Pasteur  Treatments:  2. 

Twenty-nine  students  were  sent  home,  being  unable  to  continue  their 
studies.  There  were  two  deaths.  Mr.  B.  F.  Caffey,  a  senior,  died  suddenly 
from  some  cause  not  determined.  Mr.  Frank  Gamble,  of  the  freshman 
class,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  from  an  organic  heart  lesion. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  the  small  number  of  pneumonias,  due  possibly  to 
our  insisting  that  all  students  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  even  if  very 
slight,  enter  the  infirmary  until  well.  There  were  no  cases  of  measles,  and 
no  epidemics  of  a  serious  nature.  Most  of  the  influenza  cases  were  of  a 
mild  type. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Miss  Edna  G.  Womack  and  Miss 
Annabel  Miller,  nurses,  for  their  untiring  devotion  to  their  work,  which 
has  contributed  largely  to  a  successful  year. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

ERIC  A.  ABERNETHY,  University  Physician. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press  from  November  1,  1925,  to  October  31,  1926. 

The  success  with  which  the  University  Press  has  met  during  the  four 
years  of  its  existence,  and  especially  during  the  past  year,  appears  to  the 
director  as  definite  confirmation  of  the  judgment  of  the  group  which  formed 
this  organization  in  June,  1922.  This  group  saw  the  need  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  would  "  encourage  creative  and  research  work  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  here  at  the  University  and  in  the  South  by  publishing  such  works 
by  members  of  the  faculty  or  others  which  are  deemed  worthy."  The 
chief  difficulties  have  been:  (1)  To  finance  the  publication  of  books  which 
were  of  value  as  contributions  to  knowledge  but  on  which  considerable 
losses  would  have  to  be  sustained;  (2)  To  set  up  an  organization  which 
could  plan  the  manufacture  of  books,  place  contracts  with  printers,  secure 
publicity  through  reviews,  and  advertise  and  sell  books  issued.  It  has  been 
no  easy  task  to  set  up  a  publishing  house,  one  which  is  already  ranked  high 
among  the  university  presses  of  the  United  States,  here  in  the  South  far 
from  the  centers  of  distribution  and  manufacture.  The  planning  and  manu- 
facture of  books  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  creative  and  scholarly 
work  have  been  but  slightly  developed  in  the  South  up  to  this  time.  This 
organization  has  started  a  work  which  already  is  greatly  stimulating  the 
manufacturing,  distribution,  and  reading  of  books  in  this  section. 

Growth  of  the  Organization 

From  June,  1922,  until  June  15,  1925,  the  affairs  of  the  Press  were 
administered  by  the  librarian  of  the  University.  Beginning  with  June  15, 
1925,  the  University  Press  employed  for  the  first  time  separate  personnel; 
but  until  June  1,  1926,  this  one  person  was  working  on  a  half-time  basis. 
Office  and  storage  space  for  the  Press  until  the  early  part  of  May,  1926, 
were  found  in  the  few  spare  corners  of  the  very  crowded  library.  In  the 
early  part  of  May  the  Press  took  office  and  store  room  space  in  Person  Hall, 
lately  abandoned  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  In  September  two  additional 
people  were  employed  for  full-time  work.  This  group  forms  the  beginning 
of  a  well-trained  personnel  which  may  carry  out  the  program  of  the  Press 
for  the  continued  and  increased  stimulation  of  intellectual  and  artistic  effort 
in  the  field  of  publishing  here  in  the  South. 

The  Number  and  Class  of  Books  Published  and  Sold 

From  its  beginning  until  November  1,  1926,  the  Press  has  published 
twenty -five  books.  Of  these  twenty-five,  twelve  are  in  the  field  of  social 
study,  two  deal  with  religion,  two  are  in  the  field  of  history,  and  there  are 
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three  in  each  of  the  fields  of  biography,  science,  and  language  and  literature. 
In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  some  of  this  work,  we  need  only 
point  out  the  fact,  for  example,  that  three  of  the  volumes  in  the  Social  Study 
Series  form  the  first  records  of  materials  for  the  objective  study  of  Amer- 
ican Negro  lore  and  psychology.  Over  17,000  copies  of  these  twenty-five 
books  have  been  sold  and  over  1,000  have  been  sent  out  for  review,  ex- 
change, and  other  purposes  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  Of  the  total  of 
over  17,000  books  sold  by  the  Press  since  its  beginning  7,429  were  sold 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

What  Scholars  and  Critics  Say  About  These  Books 

"  Among  recent  developments  in  the  publishing  world  there  is  perhaps 
none  more  interesting  than  that  shown  during  the  last  few  years  by  the 
Press  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  built  up  a  list  of  worth- 
while books,  many  of  them  of  immediate  social  value,  to  which  it  adds 
every  now  and  then  a  work  of  sound  research  and  practical  application  that 
is  valuable  for  any  one  concerned  in  social  conditions  and  developments." 
(From  a  recent  review  in  The  New  YorTc  Times).  Constant  approval  of 
this  nature,  though  not  necessarily  proof  of  good  work,  is  probably  the  best 
which  can  be  put  forward  by  any  organization  or  individual  in  a  similar 
position.  During  the  past  two  months  no  less  than  six  full-page  to  three- 
page  reviews  have  appeared  in  national  journals  and  magazines  of  the 
highest  quality  giving  extremely  favorable  verdicts  on  two  books  recently 
published.  Another  two  books,  Law  and  Morals,  by  Eoscoe  Pound,  and  The 
Scientific  Study  of  Human  Society,  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  were  included 
as  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  social  science  in  the  list  of  forty  books 
published  in  the  United  States  recommended  by  the  American  Library 
Association  to  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Eecognition  has  come  to  the  others  of  the  twenty-five  titles  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  important  as  this  approval  is,  it  is  not  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  stimulation  which  this  organization  is  bringing  to  scien- 
tific and  scholarly  work  here  in  this  section. 

Results  as  Seen  in  the  Stimulation  to  Further  Intellectual  Effort 

The  stimulation  of  intellectual  work  for  which  this  organization  is  re- 
sponsible may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  sixteen  manu- 
scripts for  books  are  ready  for  publication  in  the  near  future.  Most  of 
these,  however,  must  wait  until  funds  become  available,  and  several  may 
have  to  be  rejected  entirely  because  of  this  shortage  of  funds.  For  this 
organization  to  serve  its  purpose  fully,  it  is  necessary  that  insofar  as  possi- 
ble it  should  always  be  able  to  encourage  intellectual  work  by  providing  a 
way  for  the  publication  of  worth-while  manuscripts.  There  is  a  great  field 
of  activity  from  which  this  organization  is  barred  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
The  rapid  economic  development  which  has  come  in  this  section  has  far 
outstripped  the  cultural  development.  There  is  important  work  in  the 
publishing  field  from  that  of  providing  textbooks  for  adult  illiterates  to 
that  of  encouraging  creative  artistic  writing.    One  of  the  sixteen  manu- 
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scripts  on  hand  now  is  a  textbook  for  adult  illiterates  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Morriss  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Morriss  has  had  several  years 
of  experience  in  working  with  adult  illiterates  in  Asheville  and  Buncombe 
County;  the  value  of  her  work  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Ashe- 
ville and  the  county  of  Buncombe  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly 
for  the  use  of  her  organization.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
hundred  thousands  of  adult  illiterates  here  in  the  South,  there  is  not  avail- 
able anywhere  one  single  textbook  prepared  especially  for  their  use  which 
includes  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  phonics,  English, 
geography,  history,  and  citizenship.  Five  thousand  of  Mrs.  Morriss'  text- 
books are  needed  by  organizations  in  three  states.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  adult  illiterates  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  first 
instruction  or  even  the  full  cost  of  their  first  textbooks.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  in  future  citizenship. 

Books  Published  1925-1926 
During  the  period  1925-1926  eight  new  books  were  published  and  two 
second  editions  previously  published  were  issued.  The  eight  books  published 
were  Children's  Interest  in  Beading  by  A.  M.  Jordan,  The  Country  News- 
paper by  M.  M.  Willey,  Negro  Workaday  Songs  by  Howard  W.  Odum, 
Folic  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro  by  N.  N.  Puckett,  Some  Cycles  of 
Cathay  by  William  Allen  White,  Hispanic- American  History:  a  Syllabus 
by  W.  W.  Pierson,  The  Civil  War  and  Readjustment  in  Kentucky  by  E.  M. 
Coulter,  and  Old  Bays  in  Chapel  Hill  by  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain. 
A  second  edition  of  Law  and  Morals  by  Eoscoe  Pound  was  made  possible 
through  the  assistance  of  an  alumnus;  a  second  edition  of  Can  a  Man  be 
a  Christian  Today?  by  William  Louis  Poteat  was  brought  out  to  fill  the 
constant  demand  for  this  book.  In  addition  to  these  titles  two  issues 
of  the  Sprunt  publication  have  been  brought  out. 

Books  in  Preparation 
Three  books  are  scheduled  for  publication  before  the  first  of  January, 
1927.  They  are  An  Approach  to  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work  by 
Howard  W.  Odum,  A  Working  Faith  by  Charles  Eeynolds  Brown,  Social 
Biff erentiation  by  Cecil  Clare  North.  The  following  manuscripts  are  being 
prepared  for  publication:  America  and  French  Culture  by  Howard  Mum- 
ford  Jones;  Congaree  Sketches  by  E.  C.  L.  Adams;  Egyptian  Art  by  Jean 
Capart;  The  Gasteromycetes  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada 
by  W.  C.  Coker;  Citizens'  Reference  Book  (A  textbook  for  adult  illiterates) 
by  Elizabeth  Morriss.  Other  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  already 
available  and  some  of  which  will  be  ready  later,  are:  A  Quarter  Cen- 
tury South:  A  Critique  of  the  First  Quarter  of  the  Present  Century 
— Progress  and  Problems  edited  by  Howard  W.  Odum;  Liberty  in  the 
Modern  World  by  George  B.  Logan;  Old  English  Syntax  by  Shearin 
and  Eoyster;  The  Medieval  Latin  Lyric  by  A.  T.  Allen  and  H.  M.  Jones; 
The  Supernatural  in  Epic  by  A.   T.  Johnson;   Planche's  Extravagan- 
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zas  by  W.  D.  McMillan;  Maurice  Blondel's  Philosophy  of  Action  by 
Katherine  Gilbert;  Problems  in  Contemporary  German  Philosophy  by 
Edgar  Wind;  An  Introduction  to  One-celled  Animals  and  Luminous  Or- 
ganisms by  Maynard  Shipley;  Education  in  Benmark  by  E.  W.  Knight; 
American  Marriages  by  Ogburn;  The  Country  Town  by  E.  E.  Miller;  A 
History  of  the  East  to  West  Trunk  Line  'Railroad  Movement  in  North 
Carolina  by  C.  K.  Brown.  Additional  titles  in  preparation  in  the  series 
of  Folk  Background  Series  are  Phonophoto graphic  Studies  of  Negro  Voices, 
Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Carolina  Sandhills,  Folk  Music  Survivals  of  the  White 
South,  The  Negro  Sings  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth,  Negro  Songs 
from  Louisiana,  Mountain  Folk  in  Japan,  and  others. 

Finances 

The  original  policy  of  advertising  in  careful  and  restrained  fashion  is 
being  continued.  Among  the  more  important  mediums  used  during  the 
year  have  been  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
The  Yale  Review,  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  The  New  Republic, 
The  Nation,  The  Survey,  Scribner's  Magazine,  The  Christian  Century,  The 
Homiletic  Review,  for  general  advertising.  Social  Forces,  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  The  Publishers'  Trade  List 
Annual,  The  Library  Journal,  and  The  Retail  Bookseller  have  been  used 
for  specialized  national  advertising. 

During  the  past  two  months  approximately  90,000  circulars  have  been 
sent  out  in  30,000  envelopes  to  the  leading  people  in  many  classes  of 
work  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  percentage  of  response  so  far 
has  been  well  above  the  expected  returns. 

Advertising 

Funds  for  the  Press  have  come  from  five  sources:  The  University,  the 
balances  on  income  from  the  Weil  and  McNair  lecture  funds,  the  Institute 
for  Eesearch  in  Social  Science,  and  individuals.  In  addition  to  these  funds 
from  outside  sources,  are  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  books  which 
total  slightly  more  than  the  funds  from  all  other  sources  and  show  the 
Press  to  be  slightly  over  fifty  per  cent  self-supporting.  This  per  cent  of 
self-support  will  increase  as  the  organization  gains  experience;  but  publish- 
ing works  of  the  nature  that  it  does,  it  can  never  hope  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

The  publication  of  several  books  would  have  been  impossible  without 
financial  assistance  from  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science.  Under 
the  arrangement  with  this  organization,  it  will  get  back  a  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  from  sales  which,  in  time,  may  reimburse  it  for  money  advanced  to 
the  Press  for  publication  purposes. 

Recommendations 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  this  organization  has  justified  its 
existence  and  proved  its  worth  to  this  section  of  the  country.  In  order  that 
it  may  continue  serving  by  stimulating  scientific  and  scholarly  research,  by 
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using  the  critical  ability  of  members  of  the  faculty  trained  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  by  manufacturing  and  selling  books  here  in  this  section  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  this  organization  must  have  the  continued  and  increased 
support  of  the  University  and  of  interested  individuals.  The  most 
important  needs  of  the  Press  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  University  should  increase  its  financial  support. 

2.  That  the  work  of  this  organization  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  aiding  the  development  of  a  highly 
complex  and  enlightened  culture  here  in  the  South,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  financial  support  and  gaining  their  critical  interest. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

LOUIS  R.  WILSON,  Director. 


The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

I  herewith  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science  from  its  inception  in  September,  1924,  through 
the  university  year,  1925-1926.  The  initial  grant  of  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  was  $97,500  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1924.  A  subsequent  fund  of  $15,000  for  1925-26-27  was  granted  for  special 
studies  in  the  Negro  field. 

In  all  thirty  research  assistants  have  cooperated  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

Lee  M.  Brooks  (Boston  and  North  Carolina). 
Cecil  K.  Brown  (Davidson  and  North  Carolina). 
Roy  E.  Brown  (North  Carolina). 
Roy  M.  Brown  (North  Carolina). 

Cordelia  Cox  (William  and  Mary,  White  Williams,  North  Carolina). 

Graham  B.  Dimmick  (North  Carolina). 

Charles  W.  Edwards  (Alabama  Polytechnic  and  Harvard). 

Roland  B.  Eutsler  (North  Carolina). 

William  D.  Glenn,  Jr.  (North  Carolina). 

Elizabeth  Lay  Green  (North  Carolina). 

Fletcher  M.  Green  (Emory  and  North  Carolina). 

Myron  Green  (North  Carolina). 

Harriet  L.  Herring  (Meredith,  Radcliffe,  Bryn  Mawr). 
Thomas  W.  Holland  (Michigan  and  Harvard). 
William  S.  Jenkins  (North  Carolina). 
Katharine  Jocher  (Goucher  and  Pennsylvania). 
Guion  Griffis  Johnson  (Baylor  College  and  Missouri). 
Guy  B.  Johnson  (Baylor  University  and  Chicago). 
Robert  A.  McPheeters  (Westminster  and  Missouri). 
Roy  W.  Morrison  (Davidson  and  North  Carolina). 
Artus  M.  Moser  (North  Carolina). 

Robinson  Newcomb  (Oberlin;  Marburg,  Germany;  Robert  Brookings). 

Coralie  Parker  (Meredith,  Columbia,  and  Oxford). 

Arthur  F.  Raper  (North  Carolina  and  Vanderbilt). 

Jennings  J.  Rhyne  (North  Carolina). 

Clyde  Russell  (Chattanooga  and  North  Carolina). 

Orlando  Stone  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

Brandon  Trussell  (Texas  and  North  Carolina). 

Paul  W.  Wager  (Hobart  and  Haverford). 

Edward  J.  Woodhouse  (Randolph  Macon,  Virginia,  and  Yale). 

Problems  for  research  were  selected  from  eight  general  fields  of  social 
study:  Local  government,  the  Negro  field,  social-industrial  relationships, 
social  attitudes  and  leadership,  legislation  and  public  welfare,  economic  and 
social  organization,  country  and  village  life  problems,  and  child  welfare. 
The  Institute  has  undertaken  the  following  studies : 
Thirty-five  county  studies 

(Branson,  Trussell,  Wager,  Myron  Green,  Edwards). 
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North  Carolina  municipal  government 

(Woodhouse — preliminary  study  and  source  book). 
A  study  of  North  Carolina  towns 

(Eoy  E.  Brown,  Jocher — face  sheet  records). 
A  study  of  the  city  and  county  of  Durham 

(Woodhouse,  Newcomb — city,  county,  government  and  taxation). 
Studies  of  Negro  business  concerns 

(Matherly,  Holland — Durham,  Norfolk,  general). 
Studies  of  Negro  credit  facilities 

(Murchison,  Eutsler — twenty  North  Carolina  counties). 
Studies  of  Negro  crime  in  North  Carolina 

(Steiner,  Eoy  M.  Brown,  Brooks — statewide  study). 
Case  studies  of  Negro  offenders 

(Steiner,  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Eaper). 
Background  studies  of  the  southern  Negro 

(Odum,  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Eussell). 
Studies  of  Negro  music  and  Negro  voices 

(Guy  B.  Johnson,  Metfessel). 
Source  materials  for  the  study  of  the  American  Negro 

(Odum,  Guy  B.  Johnson). 
A  history  of  industrial  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina 

(Odum,  Herring). 
Case  studies  of  mill  village  population 

(Steiner,  Carroll,  Matherly,  Ehyne). 
A  comparative  study  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 

(Ferson,  McPheeters). 
Trade  unionism  in  North  Carolina 

(Atkins,  George  Mitchell,  Bloom). 
A  social  history  of  North  Carolina  from  1800-1860 

(Connor,  Guion  Griffis  Johnson). 
Constitutional  development  in  the  South  prior  to  1860 

(Hamilton,  Fletcher  M.  Green). 
Political  theories  of  the  slave-holding  South 

(Pierson,  Jenkins). 
Folk-ways  in  central  North  Carolina 

(Eoyster,  Odum,  Elizabeth  Lay  Green). 
Eeading  as  a  southern  problem 

(L.  E.  Wilson,  Stone). 
Background  studies  of  the  southern  whites 

(Odum,  Eussell). 
Vocational  opportunities  and  guidance  in  rural  areas 

(Trabue,  Odum,  Cox,  Eussell). 
Mental  growth  of  children  in  rural  and  town  areas 

(Jordan,  Glenn). 
Physical  growth  of  children  in  rural  and  town  areas 

(Jordan,  Moser,  Dimmick). 
Grade  progress  and  elimination  among  social  and  industrial  groups 

(Trabue,  Morrison). 
Transportation  problems  in  North  Carolina 

(Kibler,  Carroll,  Eutsler). 
State  railroad  building  and  operation  in  North  Carolina 

(Carroll,  C.  K.  Brown). 
A  history  of  taxation  in  North  Carolina 

(Carroll,  Parker). 
A  study  of  the  chain  gang  system  in  North  Carolina 

(Steiner,  Eoy  M.  Brown). 
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History  and  development  of  poor  relief  in  North  Carolina 

(Roy  M.  Brown). 
Sources  and  methods  of  social  research 

(Odum,  Jocher). 

The  Institute  has  cooperated  in  making  the  following  other  studies : 
The  textile  industry  in  New  England  and  the  South 

(Matherly,  Murchison,  Newby). 
Unionism  in  southern  cotton  mills 

(George  Mitchell). 
The  social  studies  in  the  mill  village  school 

(Rhyne,  Jocher). 
Cotton  cloth — a  type  study  of  the  community  process 

(Odum,  Cowper). 
Southern  leaders  in  economic  progress 

(Broadus  Mitchell,  Johns  Hopkins). 
A  quarter-century  of  social  development  in  the  South 

(Odum  and  collaborators). 
Electrification  of  rural  areas 

(Keezer,  Graham,  Saville,  Cutler). 
Rural  vocational  guidance 

(S.  W.  E.  A.,  Trabue,  Odum,  Cox). 
A  comparative  study  of  physical  education  laws  and  departments 

(Meyer,  Mary  P.  Smith). 
Leisure  time  activities  of  adolescents  in  North  Carolina 

(Meyer,  Boysworth). 
Adolescent  leisure  time  activities  in  Mississippi 

(Meyer,  Fulton). 
Rural  leadership 

(Odum,  Jocher,  Moore). 
Rural  church  studies  in  Orange  and  Chatham  Counties 

(Steiner,  Hoffer). 
Negro  characterization 

(Odum,  Puckett). 
Folk  beliefs  of  the  southern  Negro 

(Puckett). 
The  Negro  church 

(Puckett,  Odum). 
The  Negro  preacher 

(Odum,  Vance). 
The  Negro  teacher 

(Odum,  Pankey). 
How  the  Negro  sings 

(Seashore,  Odum,  Metfessel,  Guy  B.  Johnson). 
Three  special  collections  of  Negro  songs 

(Odum,  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Grissam,  Halligan). 
The  county  as  a  social  unit 

(Branson,  Thompson). 
Social  agencies  in  Durham  County 

(Steiner,  Bridgers). 
State  systems  of  public  welfare 

(Odum,  Willard). 
A  survey  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County 

(Woodhouse,  Thompson,  Rhyne,  Cutler,  Wilder). 
The  following  have  been  completed  or  the  major  part  of  the  work  done: 
Southern  leaders  in  economic  progress 

(Work  completed,  MS  well  under  way). 
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Unionism  in  southern  cotton  mills 

(MS  completed). 
Case  studies  of  mill  village  population 

(First  draft  of  MS  completed). 
A  history  of  industrial  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina 

(Field  work  completed,  MS  in  process). 
The  textile  industry  in  New  England  and  the  South 

(MS  completed;  revision  and  elaboration  contemplated). 
A  quarter  century  South 

(Seven  MSS  completed,  four  incomplete). 
Folk  music  survivals  of  the  white  South 

(Collection  complete,  MSS  well  under  way). 
Volk-ways  in  central  North  Carolina 

(MS  in  process). 
Heading  as  a  southern  problem 

(MS  in  process). 
A  social  history  of  North  Carolina,  1800-1860 

(Eesearch  completed,  MS  in  process). 
Constitutional  development  in  the  South  prior  to  1860 

(Eesearch  completed,  MS  in  process). 
The  Negro  and  his  songs 

(Published  1925). 
Negro  workaday  songs 

(Published  1926). 
Negro  songs  from  Louisiana 

(Collection  complete,  arrangement  in  process). 
The  Negro  church 

(MS  approximately  completed). 
The  Negro  sings  a  new  Heaven 

(Collection  complete,  music  transcription  and  MS  in  process). 
Folk  beliefs  of  the  southern  Negro 

(Published  1926). 
How  the  Negro  sings 

(MS  complete). 
Southern  pioneers  in  social  interpretation 

(Published  1925). 
State  railroad  building  and  operation  in  North  Carolina 

(MS  complete). 
A  study  of  the  chain  gang  system  in  North  Carolina 

(MS  complete). 
A  comparative  study  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 

(Published  in  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  1926). 
Systems  of  public  welfare 

(Published  1925). 
An  approach  to  public  welfare  and  social  work 

(Published  1926). 
County  government  surveys:  MS  complete  for  35  North  Carolina 
counties — (Alamance,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Burke, 
Cabarrus,  Caldwell,  Carteret,  Chowan,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Edge- 
combe, Gates,  Hyde,  Lee,  McDowell,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
New  Hanover,  Pamlico,  Perquimans,  Pitt,  Polk,  Randolph,  Robeson, 
Rutherford,  Stanly,  Surry,  Union,  Washington,  Watauga,  Wilson, 
Yadkin). 

In  addition  to  such  clerical  help  as  was  consistent  with  its  resources, 
the  Institute  has  co-operated,  in  varying  degrees,  with  members  of  the 
faculty  in  producing  the  following  works : 
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W.  E.  Atkins 

(Economics  text  book). 

D.  D.  Carroll 

(Manual  of  economics). 

E.  D.  W.  Connor 

(Social,  political  and  industrial  history  of  North  Carolina). 

J.  G.  deE.  Hamilton 

(The  best  letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  Ford.  A  study 
of  industrial  leadership.    The  emigration  of  southern  leaders). 

C.  P.  Higby 

(History  of  western  Europe.   Present  status  of  modern  European 

history  in  the  United  States). 
A.  M.  Jordan 

(Educational  psychology). 
H.  D.  Meyer 

(Pre  school  times). 
A.  C.  Mcintosh 

(North  Carolina  laws). 
Howard  W.  Odum 

(The  Negro  and  his  songs.    Negro  workaday  songs.  Southern 

pioneers  in  social  interpretation.     Systems  of  public  welfare. 

Masters  of  social  science.    An  approach  to  public  welfare  and 

social  work.    The  study  of  social  problems.    Social  forces.) 
J.  F.  Steiner 

(Community  disorganization:  A  case  study  of  American  com- 
munities). 

A  tentative  list  of  concrete  studies,  which  it  is  very  important  for  the 
Institute  to  continue  or  initiate,  follows.    Some  of  the  larger  fields  of  study 
are  elaborated  in  considerable  detail  in  appended  memoranda. 
Continuation  of  county  studies 
Continuation  of  municipal  studies 
State  studies 

Taxation  studies. 

State  highway  system  (historical,  economic,  and  political  aspects). 

Effects  of  motor  transportation  and  good  roads  on  trade  areas. 

The  economics  of  a  land  boom  (western  North  Carolina). 
County-wide  mapping  and  charting  of  North  Carolina  with  refer- 
ence to  social  resources  and  social  deficiencies. 

Small  town  functions  based  on  town  and  county  interdependences. 
Social-industrial  relationships 
Social  study  and  research 

The  social  population 

Industrial  relations 

General  economic  factors 

Community  work 

Community  control  and  democracy 

Education 

Health  situation 

Social  morality 
Social  interpretation  and  direction 

Service  program 

Standards  and  values 

Social  change  and  direction 
Economic  basis  and  background 

Economic  status  of  the  industry 

Economic  future  of  the  industry 
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Concrete  immediate  studies 

History  of  industrial  welfare  work  in  the  South 
Case  studies  of  labor  turnover  in  North  Carolina  cotton  mills 
Studies  of  experiments  in  industrial  democracy 
Standards  of  living  in  southern  textile  communities 
A  study  of  real  and  money  wages  in  the  South 
Comprehensive  collection  of  source  material  for  social  study  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South  with  special  reference  to  social 
and  human  records — original  MSS,  privately  published  titles,  rare 
collections,  letters,  files,  account  books,  and  such  miscellaneous 
source  material  as  will  be  needed  for  the  complete  study  of  social 
problems. 

A  social  history  of  the  South 

The  changing  attitude  of  the  South  toward  women 
Continuation  of  Negro  folk  background  studies 

Negro  songs  from  Louisiana 

Black  Ulysses  singing 

Negro  folk  portraits  from  Mississippi 

Congaree  sketches  from  South  Carolina 

John  Henry:  A  study  of  diffusion  in  Negro  song  and  legend 
Undercurrents  of  Negro  songs 
Studies  of  Negro  musical  talent 
Other  collections  of  Negro  songs 
The  general  field  of  Negro  studies 

The  Negro  and  the  North  Carolina  chain  gang 

Negro  crime  studies 

Justice  in  the  courts 

Negro  mutual  aid 

Negro  child  welfare  in  the  South 

The  Negro  at  school 

The  Negro  church 

Public  health  and  the  Negro 

The  mulatto  in  the  South 

Negro  marriages 

The  Negro  woman  in  the  South 

The  Negro  and  the  mob 

Geographic  studies  of  the  Negro  in  the  South 
The  Negro  in  politics 

Standards  of  living  among  southern  Negroes 
Physical  variations  in  the  southern  Negroes 
The  dual  system  of  Negro  schools  in  Bertie  County 
A  study  of  Negro  surnames 

A  study  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  old  white  stocks  and  possible 
rise  of  Negro  stocks  in  Camden  County 

The  collection  of  MSS,  letters,  documents,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
Negro 

The  larger  field  of  economic  studies  among  the  Negroes 
An  expert  survey  of  the  whole  field 
Negro  business  concerns 

Biographical  studies  of  Negro  business  leaders 
Credit  facilities  for  Negroes 
Negro  labor  in  the  South 
The  Negro  farmer  and  his  work 
Frauds  and  unfairness  practiced  upon  Negroes 
Installment  buying  and  prices  among  Negroes 
Continuation  of  white  folk-background  studies 
Polk  beliefs  of  the  Carolina  sandhills 
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Folk  music  survivals  of  the  white  South 
Carolina  medical  superstitions 
Carolina  ballad  survivals 
Folk  measures  of  social  value 
Social  waste 

Southern  piedmont  mountain  backgrounds 
A  comprehensive  collection  and  study  of  southern  hymnology 
and  other  frontier  church  and  religious  songs  and  music 
A  study  of  five  years  of  co-operative  marketing  among  tobacco 
and  cotton  farmers  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
A  study  of  adult  education  through  concrete  studies  of  different 
rural  counties  concerning  the  most  effective  modes  of  giving 
information  and  of  influencing  opinion  on  matters  of  social 
concern 

Comprehensive  clinical  studies  of  the  socially  deficient  in  North 
Carolina 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  North  Carolina 

County  homes  in  North  Carolina 

Insanity  in  North  Carolina 

Dependents  in  North  Carolina 

The  county  jail  as  a  social  institution 

Later  histories  of  North  Carolina's  prisoners 

The  health  status  of  children  in  North  Carolina 

Feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy  among  North  Carolina  children 

Malnutrition  among  North  Carolina  children 

Play  and  recreation  for  North  Carolina 

A  history  of  penology  in  North  Carolina 

A  history  of  poor  relief  in  North  Carolina 

The  South  and  the  mob 

Continuation  of  crime  studies 

A  survey  of  institutional  recreation  in  North  Carolina 

A  study  of  the  population  of  Jackson  Training  School  for  ten 

years 

Family  life  in  rural  North  Carolina 

Sanitary  practices  in  rural  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina's  use  of  leisure  time 

A  study  of  the  rural  housing  problem 

The  devolution  of  the  country  store 

Studies  of  mental  and  physical  growth  of  children 

In  city  areas 

In  mill  village  areas 

In  rural  village  areas 

In  country  areas 

The  problems  listed  are  not  classified  according  to  priority  or  impor- 
tance. It  is  very  clear  that  in  some  instances  a  single  problem  might 
involve  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  people  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.    This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  topics. 


The  charting  and  mapping  of  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  as  a  sort 
of  inventory  of  social  resources  and  social  waste  is  itself  an  unusually  com- 
prehensive and  promising  project.  The  successful  completion  of  this 
piece  of  work  alone  might  well  justify  the  work  of  the  Institute.  It 
would  mean  providing  much  needed  data  and  maps  for  the  use  of  every 
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social  and  educational  institution  in  the  state,  and  would  be  of  great 
value  to  state  departments  in  working  out  programs  of  taxation,  equaliza- 
tion, public  education,  public  welfare,  and  social  legislation. 

*  *  * 

As  a  primary  means  and,  to  some  extent,  an  objective  in  itself,  the 
Institute's  efforts  to  collect  human  records  in  North  Carolina  and  through- 
out the  South  are  entirely  commensurate  with  its  whole  program  of  research, 
for  these  social  documents  and  source  material  are  essential  tools  for  all 
original  research  whether  worked  out  through  economic,  sociological,  anthro- 
pological, historical  or  governmental  avenues.  Manifestly  the  size  and  suc- 
cess of  this  effort  will  be  measured  only  by  the  Institute's  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Another  larger  problem,  which  stands  out  as  an  unusual  opportunity,  is 
that  of  the  comprehensive  study  of  adult  education,  as  outlined.  A  study 
of  adult  education  and  the  co-operatives  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  will 
approach  many  other  economic  and  social  problems  of  importance.  The 
sources  for  this  study,  due  to  the  five-year  period  of  co-operative  effort 
which  has  just  closed,  are  exceptionally  rich  in  valuable  data. 

*  *  * 

Concerning  the  Negro  folk  background  studies,  of  which  more  than  a 
score  are  already  under  way  but  require  much  to  be  completed,  Mr.  Mark 
Van  Doren,  writing  in  The  Nation  and  comparing  the  North  Carolina  Social 
Study  Series  with  the  Yale  University  historical  "Chronicles  of  America," 
says,  ' '  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  in  those  volumes  of  its 
Social  Study  Series  which  are  devoted  to  the  Negro,  is  attempting  American 
history  on  a  totally  different  scale  though  with  equally  rich  results.  .  .  . 
No  series,  North  or  South,  deserves  better  encouragement. ' '  The  series 
has  been  critically  examined  and  approved  by  a  dozen  leading  scholars  in 
the  field  of  anthropology  and  sociology.  To  carry  on  these  studies  further, 
therefore,  offers  one  of  the  Institute's  best  opportunities  to  make  science, 
art,  and  literature. 

*  #  * 

A  half-dozen  background  studies  of  the  southern  white  offer  a 
similar  opportunity  for  social  and  historical  interpretation  and  for  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  new  source  material.  In  addition  to  appar- 
ently untapped  resources,  there  is  already  a  mass  of  material  available  for 
study  and  classification. 

*  *  * 

The  single  task  of  discovering,  collecting,  classifying,  and  interpreting 
in  due  social  relationship  the  whole  background  of  southern  folk  songs, 
as  found  in  early  hymnology  of  the  whites,  offers  a  rare  opportunity. 

*  *  * 

Again  the  possibilities  in  the  whole  field  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  history  of  the'  South  are  large.  In  addition  to  the  continuation 
of  the  general  social  history  of  the  South,  one  or  two  outlines,  which 
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have  been  prepared,  give  promise  of  important  results.  The  project  for 
a  three  years'  study  of  the  South 's  attitude  toward  women,  for  instance, 
will  be  distinctive  in  scope  and  contribution. 

*  *  * 

Once  again,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  collection  of  human  records 
gives  the  necessary  basis  for  social  studies  dealing  with  the  past  and  with 
institutions,  so  extensive  clinical  studies  of  the  individual,  with  special 
reference  to  children  and  youth,  will  enable  the  Institute  to  study  the 
present  structure  and  plan  more  accurately  for  the  future.  That  is,  case 
records,  complete  in  detail  and  representative  in  number,  are  the  essential 
source  material  for  understanding  present  social  conditions.  Effective 
clinical  study,  centered  around  the  University  and  gathering  up  the  loose 
ends  of  other  special  efforts,  would  be  worthy  of  a  large  place  in  the 
Institute's  program. 

*  ■*  ■* 

To  mention  only  one  other  larger  group  of  studies,  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  task  of  studying  county  government,  municipal  government,  and  social 
legislation  has  but  begun.  The  success  of  the  thirty-five  county  studies 
already  made  accentuates  the  necessity  of  completing  this  program  of  local 
government  inquiry. 

*  *  * 

There  are  other  tasks  which  come  within  the  Institute's  field  of  effort. 
Already  the  Institute  has  found  it  profitable  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
together  two  conferences  of  social  science  teachers  in  the  South,  to  invite 
men  of  eminence  in  the  several  social  sciences  to  speak  to  its  Institute 
seminars,  and  to  make  certain  other  contacts  with  personalities,  institu- 
tions and  resources.  This  aspect  of  its  work  the  Institute  ought  to  carry 
still  further.  It  ought  to  provide  funds  for  a  number  of  field  trips  in  the 
state  and  South  whenever  needed,  varying  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and 
times.  One  important  phase  would  be  devoted  to  the  gathering  of  human 
records,  as  previously  outlined.  Another  type  of  field  trip  would  make 
contacts  with  the  industrial  situation;  another  would  visit  institutions; 
while  still  another  might  find  individuals  in  strategic  positions  to  co-operate 
with  the  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Another  field  in  which  the  Institute  must  necessarily  enlarge  its  efforts 
is  that  of  publication.  Since  an  important  part  of  the  Institute's  work 
will  be  that  of  collecting,  arranging  and  interpreting  source  material,  there 
will  be  need  for  a  larger  publication  fund  than  would  be  the  case  if  final 
results  only  would  be  presented.  While  the  Institute's  publications  will 
deal  primarily  with  its  own  integral  studies,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Institute  might  very  well  encourage  the  publication  of  its  results  in  scien- 
tific journals  or  abstracts. 
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Although  the  Institute  has  made  a  fair  beginning,  its  special  achieve- 
ment seems  to  me  to  have  been  that  of  laying  the  ground  work,  of  pointing 
the  way,  of  making  actual  beginnings  in  research,  or  co-ordinating  the 
social  sciences,  and  of  initiating  a  unified  program  of  research  for  the 
future. 

*  *  * 

The  limitations  of  the  Institute  and  its  work  are  apparent.  One  of  its 
chief  needs  is  for  more  supervision  of  research  and  more  guidance  for 
research  assistants.  We  present  to  the  Institute  Board,  as  it  plans  its 
next  program,  the  problem  of  adding  sufficient  research  associates  and 
professors  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  or  so  to  order  the  plans  of  university 
work  that  professors  in  charge  of  research  problems  may  give  more  time 
to  the  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Another  decision  which  the  Board  will  need  to  make  with  finality  is 
whether  it  wishes  to  develop  and  maintain  an  Institute  for  Eesearch  in 
Social  Science  as  a  larger  integral  institution  of  the  University  capable  of 
receiving  grants  and  endowment  from  various  sources,  or  whether  it  wishes 
to  have  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  several  departments  of  social  science 
and  the  Graduate  School. 

*  *  * 

In  separate  memoranda  are  submitted  further  outlines  with  reference  to 
the  details  of  research  problems  and  the  organization  and  budget  for  the 
next  biennium  or  quadrennium. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM,  Secretary. 


Publications  of  the  Faculty 


E.  E.  Coker  : 

Fauna  of  Penikese  Island,  1923.  Biological  Bulletin,  v.  50,  No.  1.  Jan. 
1926  (Editor  and  Co-author). 

Plankton  Collections  in  Lake  James,  North  Carolina.  Copepods  and 
Cladocera.  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society.  41.  Nos. 
3  &  4.    April,  1926. 

New  Genus  of  Darter  from  Western  North  Carolina.  Bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.    42.  1926. 

W.  C.  Coker  : 

Further  Notes  on  Hydnums.  Journal  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 
41:  270,  pis.  51-65.  1926. 

New  Water  Molds  from  the  Soil  (with  H.  H.  Braxton).  Journal  Elisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society.   42:  139,  pis.  10-15.  1926. 

Norman  Foerster: 

Recent  American  Literature:  A  Book  of  Readings,  1855-1916.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  1925. 

New  Viewpoints  in  American  Literature.    Saturday  Review  of  Liter- 
ature, April  3,  1926.    The  same,  pamphlet,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
American  Literature  section  of  the  American  Bibliography.  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  1. 

J.  G.  deEoulhac  Hamilton  : 

The  Best  Letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Prison  Experiences  of  Eandolph  Shotwell.    North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review,  January,  April,  July,  1925. 
Jefferson  and  Eeligion.    The  Reviewer,  October,  1925. 
These  Things  Doth  the  Lord  Hate.    Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  April, 
1926. 

The  Pacifism  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  August, 
1926. 

Arlington:  A  National  Memorial.    Current  History,  August,  1926. 
The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise.    Scribner's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

The  Building  of  an  Empire.  Dearborn  Independent,  October  30,  1926. 
G.  A.  Harrer  : 

The  Latin  Inscription  from  Antioch.   American  Journal  of  Archaeology 

XXIX  (December,  1925),  pp.  429  ff. 

Ees  Gestae  Divi  Augusti.  Studies  in  Philology,  XXXII  (July,  1926), 
pp.  387  ff. 
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Keview  of  J.  Hammer,  ' '  Prolegomena  to  an  Edition  of  the  Panegyricus 
Messalae,"  American  Journal  of  Philology,  XL VII  (September,  1926), 
p.  300. 

Contributions  to  ' '  The  Latin  Column ' '  in  the  High  School  Journal. 

Addison  Hibbard  : 

Aesop  in  Negro  Dialect.    American  Speech,  June,  1926. 

At  the  Temple  of  the  Moon.    The  Gammadion,  October,  1927. 

The  Literary  Lantern,  published  weekly  in  various  newspapers. 

Literature  South — 1925,  a  summary  of  the  year's  literature.  Published 

January  1,  1927,  in  different  newspapers. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones  : 

Gli  dei  azzurri,  tragedia  in  un  atto  (translation  of  play,  Keddra), 
Gerolamo  Bottoni.  Le  Opere  3  I  Giorni,  IV:  12,  December,  1925,  pp. 
12-31. 

(Eeview  of  )  F.  Sehonemann,  "Mark  Twain  als  Literarische  Personlich- 
keit. ' '  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  XXV :  1,  Janu- 
ary, 1926,  pp.  130-131. 

The  Author  of  Two  Byron  Apocrypha.    Modern  Language  Notes,  XLI: 

2,  1926,  February,  1926,  pp.  129-131. 

Heart  break.    The  Lyric,  VI:  4,  April,  1926,  pp.  11-15. 

William  Ellery  Leonard.    The  Double  Dealer,  VIII:  47,  May,  1926, 

pp.  332-338. 

(Eeview  of)  Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock,  "Increase  Mather:  The  Fore- 
most American  Puritan. ' '  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philol- 
ogy, XXV:  3,  July,  1926,  pp.  450-452. 

On  the  Slopes  of  Parnassus.  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  11:  3, 
July,  1926,  pp.  442-450. 

(Eeview  of)  Antonio  Porta,  "Byronismo  Italiano"  (Part  I).  Italica, 
III:  3,  August,  1926,  pp.  66-68. 

Various  reviews  of  current  books  in  The  Southwest  Review,  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  The  Dallas  News. 
(Eeview  of)   Theodor  Spira,  "Shelley's  giestesgeschichtliche  Bedeu- 
tung. "    The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  XXIV:  4, 
October,  1925,  pp.  584-586. 

A.  M.  Jordan  : 

Children's  Interests  in  Reading.    University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 

Edgar  W.  Knight  : 

Thirty-three  articles  dealing  with  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
Denmark,  published  in  seven  North  Carolina  Sunday  papers,  October, 
1925,  to  May,  1926. 

The  Training  of  High  School  Teachers  in  Denmark.  High  School  Jour- 
nal, April,  1926. 
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Grundtvig,  the  Prophet  of  the  North.  High  School  Journal,  December, 
1925. 

If  State  Control  Why  Not  State  Support?  High  School  Journal,  Octo- 
ber, 1926. 

The  Germans  Under  Danish  Eule  in  Slesvig.  Current  History  Maga- 
zine, August,  1926. 

Notes  on  Schools  and  Teaching  in  North  Carolina.  Thirty  articles  pub- 
lished in  six  North  Carolina  newspapers  in  October,  1926. 

John  T.  Krumpelmann  : 

Goethe's  Faust,  4203-4205.  Modern  Language  Notes,  XLI,  2,  pp.  107- 
114,  February,  1926. 

Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  and  the  Armer  Heinrich  Theme  in  Modern 
German  Literature.  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  XXV, 
2,  pp.  173-192.    April,  1926. 

George  Eliot 's  ' '  Mill  on  the  Floss ' '  and  Theodor  Storm 's  1 '  Immensee. ' ' 
The  Modern  Language  Journal,  X,  1,  pp.  41-43,  October,  1926. 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt: 

Siete  Cuentos  de  Blasco  Ibanez.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
vocabulary.    H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1926. 

Marmol:  Amalia.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  exercises,  and  vo- 
cabulary.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1926. 

W.  deB.  MacNider: 

Concerning  the  Stability  of  the  Acid-Base  Equilibrium  of  the  Blood  in 
Pregnant  Animals.    Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  Vol.  XLIII,  53,  1926. 
The  Pharmacology  of  Veratrum  Viride  with  certain  Therapeutic  Sug- 
gestions.   Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  November,  1925. 
The  Balanced  Mind  in  Medicine,     Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
June,  1926. 

Studies  Concerning  the  Value  of  a  Solution  of  Glucase  in  Maintaining 
the  Acid-Base  Equilibrium  of  the  Blood  in  Pregnant  Animals. 
The  Effect  of  a  Period  of  Ether  Anaesthesia  in  Pregnant  Animals. 
The  Protection  Conferred  by  a  Solution  of  Glucase.    Jour.  Pharm.  and 
Exp.  Therap.    (Abel  Memorial  Number)  Vol.  XXIX,  381,  1926. 

Harold  D.  Meyer  : 

A  Handbook  of  Extra  Curricular  Activities.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co., 
July,  1926. 

The  Play  Teacher.    The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  November,  1925. 
Physical  Education  Notes.    The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  December, 
1925. 

Parent-Teacher  Association  Programs.  Frequent  issues  of  the  State- 
Parent-Teacher  Bulletin,  1925-1926. 

Three  Eesearch  Study  Eeports  for  the  State  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1926. 
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E.  K.  Plyler  : 

The  Quantum  Theory  and  Its  Future.  Presented  before  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  November,  1925. 

The  Infra  Eed  Absorption  of  Brucite  and  Some  Sulphates;  Isotopic 
Effect.  Presented  before  the  American  Physical  Society,  April,  1926,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Emission  Spectra  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Infra  Eed.  Presented 
to  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  May,  1926,  at  Wake  Forest 
College. 

G.  T.  SCHWENNING: 

(Eeview  of)  The  Eecent  Foreign  Policy  -of  the  United  States,  by- 
George  H.  Blakeslee. 

J.  H.  Swartz  : 

The  Big  Stone  Gap  Shale  of  Southwestern  Virginia.  Science,  Vol. 
64,  1926,  p.  226. 

Abstracts  of  three  papers  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society. 

Frank  C.  Vilbrandt: 

Oil-bearing  Shales  of  North  Carolina.  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  XVIII,  p.  793,  August,  1926. 

Fire-point  Carbon  Test  (with  E.  M.  Byrd).  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  7,  p.  699,  July,  1926. 
Classification  of  Cotton  by  Microscope  (with  W.  M.  Mebane).  Ameri- 
can Dyestuff  Reporter,  Vol.  XV,  No.  7,  p.  1,  May,  1926;  also  in  Journal 
of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Vol.  42,  No.  1  &  2,  p.  122, 
October,  1926. 

Utilization  of  North  Carolina  Coals.  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  Vol.  42,  No.  1  &  2,  p.  126,  October,  1926. 

Paul  J.  Weaver  : 

(Editor)  Music  Supervisor's  Journal,  October,  1926. 

E.  H.  Wettach  : 

Statutory  Changes  in  North  Carolina  Law  in  1925  (the  sections  dealing 
with  "Police  Eegulations"  and  "State  Administrative  Agencies ")> 
3  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  147;  4  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  17. 
Eestrictions  on  a  Free  Press,  4  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  24-40. 
The  Judicial  Conference,  4  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  40-45. 
Inheritance  Tax  on  Stock  Owned  by  Non-residents  in  Foreign  Corpor- 
ations, 4  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  92. 

Alvin  S.  Wheeler  : 

4-Meta  Nitrophenylsemicarbazide  and  Certain  Derivatives  (with  T.  T. 
Walker).    Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  47,  2792  (1925). 
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Borneol  in  Spruce  Turpentine  (with  C.  R.  Harris).  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  47,  2836  (1925). 

X.  E.  Wilson  : 

The  Library  in  the  Advancing  South.  The  Proceedings  of  the  South- 
eastern Library  Association,  April,  1926. 

H.  V.  Wilson: 

Studies  on  Dissociated  Sponge  Cells.  Year  Book  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  for  1925,  pp.  242-246. 

Edgar  Wind  : 

Contemporary  German  Philosophy.  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  No. 
18  and  19,  Vol.  XXII. 

Experiment  and  Metaphysics.  Eead  before  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress of  Philosophy,  Harvard  University,  September,  1926;  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings. 

Louis  B.  Wright: 

Notes  on  Fulgens  and  Lucres.  Modern  Language  Notes,  March,  1926. 
Juggling  and  Conjury  on  the  English  Stage  before  1642.  Modern 
Philology,  November,  1926. 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  1926. 


